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A vary OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING 
FACTS, RESPECTING THE EXPEDITIONS - 
AND THE PRINCIPAL DISCOVERIES OF 
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DAMPIER, * - ; DIXON, 

| MON ; J- PORTLOCK, _ 
- SPILBERGEN, PATERSON, 


couraEnzNDING 


Th _ _—— C F Ship ey yo 'of of 
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Antelope, Eaſt I | Gori and a Deicription of the 
| amiable Inhabitants of the Pelew Iflands, never before 
known to any European; —alſo the lateſt authentic Ac- 
counts from Botany Bay ;—as well as curious Information 
_ from n ingenious Writers and Travellers. 


von THE AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION or "WM 


YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES. * 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 1 


VOLUME 2 


By 'the Reverend JOHN ADAM 18, A. ey] K 
Orbem terrarum ci e 


Through va ious climes they trac'd old oceans bounds 
Towards each, pol, til check'd by nature's mounds, 
Where icy piles in awfut forms ariſe, 
2 And ftretch their ſumumits to the dark'ned Kies. ö 
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*ADVERTISEMEN 15 


To know 5 world and its inhabitants, 
is the anxious with of all who are in the leaſt 
degree curious and inquiſitive. To the 
young, in particular, ſuch knowledge is 
highly pleaſing, as well as uſeful; and the 
following volumes, it is hoped, will be 
found a very proper introduction to it. 
They contain ſuch information with re- 

gard to the diſcoveries that have ſuceſſively 
been made in paſſing round the Globe, and 
the different appearances which Man aſſumes 

in different quarters of the world, as can- 
not fail both to entertain and inſtruct, 


The young reader will occaſionally be 2 
introduced to ſcenes the moſt agreeable, 
and the moſt diſtreſſing. He will rejoice - | 


with thoſe happy people, who are rich in 
every profuliye gift of nature, and he will 
5 tremble for the impending fate of the navi- 
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gator, w hoſe veſſel, lodged on the point 


of a rock, hangs. within a moment of de- 
ſtructioñ. 


As Mr. Kearſley has publiſhed a les 


 Abridgment of Captain Cook's Three Voyages 
round the World, in two volumes, which 
has paſſed through ſeveral editions, the. 
© Principal diſcoveries of that celebrated cir- 


cumnavigator, are only taken notice of 1 in 
this performance. | 


od 


bt of the Publifther of thels 2ws Volumes" "may be had all Mr. 


ADamns's other Selections, Vize * 


The 3 of 2 His rox v, Price 1 36. 


The Nen of Monzax His Toa v, = — 38. 


Curious Tnovanrs on MAN, - „ 
An elegant Collection of Anz cor zs, Bon Mors, &c. 45. | 
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Arrzk we diſcovery of the . 


learned of Europe applied themſelves to invent 


inſtruments, and to calculate tables, for facilitat- 
ing thy eee Wes, whe for mailing ee 
tions of the ſun and ftars. ; — 
. By the iiber theſs iventians; the piled | 
; rroſedl aer e wht ths Gray hair 
firſt voyages encouraged them to attempt 'new 
' diſcoveries. The Portugueze coaſted along great 
part of Africa, and took e N 
with thoſe of Cape de Verde. . 
| vol. . n 5 2 But 


X78 - ] 
But theſe attempts were only preludes to the 
.. ſcheme of Chriſtopher Columbus, a native of 

Genoa, who undertook to extend the boundaries 
which ignorance had given to the world. 

The vaſt idea which this great man had formed 
of the figure of the earth, gave birth to his deſign. 

But the maps, more erroneous than his conjec- 

ture, made him miſtake the object. He pro- 
| poſed to find a paſſage to China and India, by 

croſſing the Weſtern Ocean. Perhaps he was 
inſtigated to this diſcovery by national jealouſy 
and reſentment, as well as by the glory and ad- 
vantages that muſt attend it. 

Venice and Genoa were then almoſt the only 
trading powers in Europe; and they had no other 
ſupport of their power but their commerce. This 

occaſioned a rivalſhip, a jealouſy, and divers wars 
between them, In trade, however, Venice was 
far ſuperior. She had drawn to herſelf almoſt the 
whole commerce of India, always one of the moſt 
valuable in the world, and then carried on only 
by way of Egypt and the Red Sea. 

An emulation of this kind might probably put 
Columbus on finding another and more direct 
paſſage to the Eaſt-Indies; and, by that means, 

bol transferring this profitable trade to his own 
country. But neither what he ſought, nor what 


he 


7 


VS 

he found, were deſtined for Genoa, He, how- 
ever, performed the duty of a good citizen; and 
made his firſt propoſal at home, where it was re- 
. Diſcharged of this obligation, he applied to the 
court of France; and meeting with no better ſuc- 
ceſs there, he ſent his brother Bartholomew to 
Henry the Seventh, who then filled the throne _ 
of England. This prince was rather a prudent 
ſteward and manager of a kingdom, than a great 
king, and one of thoſe defenſive geniuſes, who 
are the laſt in the world to reliſh a great but 
problematical deſign. It is, therefore, no wondef 
that Bartholomew, after ſpending. ſeveral years 
in, England, met with very little ſucceſs. 

In the mean time, Chriſtopher applied in per- 
ſon to the court of Portugal, where his offers 
were rejected, and he himſelf inſulted and ridi- 
culed; but he found in theſe inſults and this 
ridicule, a new incitement to purſue: his ſcheme, 
urged forward by the ſtings of anger and reſent- 
ment. | 
He now repaired to Caſtile, acid offered his 
ſervice to Ferdinand and Iſabella, where he ex- _ 
erciſed his intereſt and his patience for eight 
years. There is a ſort of enthuſiaſm in all pro- 
jectors, abſolutely neceſſary for their affairs, which 


AZ | renders 


* 


| 1 
renders them proof againſt the moſt fatiguing 
delays, the moſt ſhocking inſults, and, what is 
more ſevere than all, the preſumptuous judgment 
paſſed by the ignorant on their deſigns. Colum- 


bus had a ſufficient ſhare of this quality. But his 
patience was at laſt quite exhauſted; and he had 
aQtually taken his leave of Ferdinand and Iſabella, 
in order to- proceed for England in queſt of his 
brother, when he was unexpectedly recalled by 
the queen of Caſtile, at the earneſt entreaties and 
| perſuaſion of Lewis de Saint Angelo, her con- 
feſſor, who prevailed upon her to comply with 
- the demands of Columbus, and even lent her 


money to promote the expedition. 
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CHAP. II. 


oN THE APPOINTMENT OF COLUMBUS. | 


Corus ws immediately appointed d. 
miral on the ocean, to enjoy all the appointments, 
prerogatives, and privileges, annexed to the flags 
of Caſtile and Leon, in their reſpective ſeas. It 
was alſo agreed, that all civil employments 


In 
- 


th FS 2 

in the iſlands and continent to be diſcovered 
ſhould be wholly at his diſpoſal; that all govern- 
ments ſhould be given to one of thoſe perſons he 
ſhould name; — that he ſhould appoint judges in 
Spain for Indian affairs; — that over and above the 
ſalary and perquiſites of admiral, viceroy, and 
governor, hę ſhould have the tenth of all that was 
bought, bartered, found, or acquired within the 
limits of his admiralſhip, after the charge of the 
conqueſt ſhould be defrayed. An eighth part 
too, of all that he ſhould bring home in his fleet, 

was to be his property, on condition that he 
| ſhould be at one eighth part of the expencte. 


As ſoon as theſe preliminaries were adjuſted, 


and his commiſſion and grants confirmed by the 
hands and ſeal of their Catholic Majeſties, he re- 
paired to Palos, in order to forward his equip- 
ment, which conſiſted of three ſmall veſſels, the 
Santa Maria, the La Pinta, and the La Nina. 


ES 
+, OW AP._ 1. 


| 'ONE OF THE BAHAMA ISLANDS IS THE FIRST 
' DISCOVERY OF . COLUMBUS. 5 — 


Tunis ſmall fleet being furniſhed with provi- 
ſions, neceſſaries, and ninety men, Columbus 
ſet fail on the third day of Au, 1492, upon 
the moſt adventurous attempt ever undertaken 
by man, and in the fate of which the * 
of two worlds were intereſted. 

In this voyage he had a thouſand difficulties to 
contend with. The moſt ſtriking was the va- 
riation of the compaſs, then firſt obſeryed, and 
which. ſeemed to threaten that the laws of nature 
were altered to an un4nomwn ocean, and that the 
only guide he had left was ready to forſake him. 
His, failors, always diſcontented, now broke out 
into open mutiny, threatening to throw him 
overboard, and inſiſted on their return. But 

the firmneſs of the commander, and much more 
tze diſcovery of land, after a voyage of thirty- 

three days, put an end to the commotion. 

On the thirty-third day, thoſe on board of the 
admiral ſaw a green ruſh, together with a large 
_ rock-fiſh ſwim by the ſhip. The people of the 

| „„ 575 .- \ Pr 


| 1 7 2 | 
Pinta diſcovered a cang floating, and took up 2 
ſtaff curiouſly wrought, together with a ſmall 
board, and abundance of weeds, newly waſhed 
from the banks on which they grew. A branch 
of thorn full of red berries, was alſo at the fame . 
time perceived by the crew of the Nina. | 
- | Being, therefore, now aſſured of the vicinity 
of land, the admiral mentioned the penſion of 
thirty crowns, allowed by the Spaniſh government 3 
and alfo promiſed to give a velvet dowdlet, to Are 
who ſhould be the firſt diſcoverer. 
About ten o'clock at night, he retired to the 


great cabin, from whence perceiving what he 


imagined to be a light on ſhore, he called to one 
Peter Gutierres, who ſoon plainly ſaw it, and 
conjectured it to be a candle, or torch, belonging 
to ſome fiſherman or traveller, becauſe it ſeemed 
to move, vaniſh, and appear by turns. This 
increaſed their vigilance and caution, though they 
ſtill held on their courſe till about two in the 
morning, when the Pinta being far a-head gave 
the ſignal of land, which was firſt diſcovered by a 
failor, called Roderick de Triana, at the diſtance 
of two leagues. The penſion, however, was 
granted to the admiral, who had perceived the 
light ſome hours before. The ſhips now all lay 
to, and the people waited for morning with the 
4 4 utmoſt 


| 18 | 
er that they might feaſt their 
eyes with viewing an object ſo long and ſo ar- 
dently deſired. Lua 
The dawn no ſooner 3 than chey per- 
ceived an iſland, about fifteen leagues in length, 
» almoſt one continued plain, covered with trees, 
- fupplied with delicious ſtreams, and having a 
_ large lake in the middle. It was inhabited by a 
number of people, who ran down to the ſhore 
aſtoniſhed at the ſight of the ſhips, which they firſt 
- "miſtook for living creatures. 
- In the mean time, the Soaniants wite inflamed 
by the moſt eager curioſity to know the parti- 
culars of this intereſting diſcovery.; and the 
_ veſſels were no ſooner brought to an anchor, than 
the admiral went aſhore with his boat well armed, 
and the royal ſtandard diſplayed, attended by the 
other two captains in their reſpective boats, with 52 
the particular enſigns of this enterprize. + 


. They were no ſooner landed than they toox 
poſſeſſion of the iſland for their Catholic Majeſties, 


with the ſolemnity proper on ſuch occaſions. 
This ceremony being performed, Columbus was 
acknowledged as admiral and viceroy, by the 
Spaniards, * who now implored his pardon for the 
affronts and inſults he had ſuſtained from their 
- fear and want of reſolution, and. readily fwore 

|; 8. ta 


456.1 


to * him as the mn of their e 

Majeſties. 

A multitude of the Indians being a at the 
tranſaction, and appearing to be very ſimple, quiet, 

and peaceable, Columbus diſtributed among them 

ſome red caps, ſtrings of glaſs beads, and other 

things of ſmall value, which they received with 


tranſport ; and when he returned to his ſhip, ſome _ 
of them ſwam after him, and others followed in 


canoes with parrots, bottoms of ſpun cotton, ja- 
velins, and other trifles, to barter for beads, bells, 


| and other inconſiderable toys. Few of them ſeem- 


ed to be above the age of thirty, They were of 


a middle ſtature, well-ſhaped, of an olive colour, 
with thick black lank hair, generally cut ſhort 
above the ears, though ſome let it grow down to 


their ſhoulders, ard tied it about their ' head like 
the treſſes of women. Their countenances were 
open, and their features regular; but their fore- 


| heads gave a wildneſs to their aſpect. The faces 


of ſome, and bodies of others, were painted black, 
white, and red. en 


were coloured. 


bf 80 little were they acquainted ni Eee 
arms, that they handled a naked ſword by the 


edge, without. ſuſpecting its miſchievous quality. 


Tn pris of wood, armed with fiſh-bone, N 
„ deing 


a3 

being totally deſtitute af iran.” The Spaniards 
obſerving that they had marks of wounds on their 
bodies, ſome of them were aſkgd by ſigns how 
theſe ſears were acquired? They anſwered in the 
fame kind of language, that they received them in 
their own defence; againſt the inhabitants of other 
iſlands, who came with a view to enſſave them. 
They ſeemed to be an ingenious people, and 
poſſeſſed a volubility of tongue, ſo as to repeat the 
words they heard with a nd pronun- 
ciation. 

The next morning a great number of theſe In- 
' dians came aboard in their canoes, which are made 
by hollowing the trunk of a tree, fome of them 
being ſo ſmall as to hold one perſon only, and 
others large enough to' contain forty. They were 
rowed with paddles, and fo light, that if they 
chanced to be overſet, the rowers could eaſily 
turn them again, and empty the water with cala- 
baſhes, which for that purpoſe they always car- | 
ried with them. | 

- Theſe Indians were fo fond of poſſeſſing any 
thing belonging to the Spaniards, that if they 
could pick up a bit of broken earthen ware upon 
the deck, they would leap into the fea and ſwim 
aſhore with it. They were ready to exchange 
any thing they had for mere trifles, and ſome of 
Lü ä 3 7 * 5 '_ "them 


„ 
them gave five ahd twenty pounds of well-ſpun 

cotton, for three ſmall pieces of Portugueze braſs 
coin, not worth a farthing: Not that they believed 
the things they + purchaſed were of any intrinſic 
value, but becauſe they were deſirous of preſery- 
ing ſome memorial of thoſe white men, whom 
they looked upon as people deſcended from heaven, 


CHAP, Iv. 

OF THE FIRST COLONY, Teh 
CorLumBus for diſcovered from the poverty 
of the inhabitants that the Indian gold he was in 
queſt of, was notlikely to be found in their neigh- 
| bourhood: © In fteering ſouthward, however, he 
found the iſland called Hiſpaniola, abounding in 
all the neceſſaries of life, inhabited by a humane 
and hoſpitable people, and what was of Mill 

greater conſequence, as it inſured his favourable 
reception at home, promiſing, from ſome ſamples 


be received, conſiderable quantities of gold. This 


Mand, therefore, he propoſed to make the center of 
his diſcoveries ; and having left upon it a few of | 
4 6 his 


THY 


| his companions, as the groundWork of a 3 
returned to Spain to procure the neceſſary rein- 
forcements. | 


CHAP. V. 


ON THE RECEPTION WHICH COLUMBUS 
MET WITH IN SPAIN, AND HIS 
* SECOND EXPEDITION. 


Warn Columbus arivetin Spain, the court 
was at Barcelona. He travelled thither from Se- 
ville, amidſt the acclamations of the people, at- 
tended by ſome of the inhabitants, the gold, the 
arms, utenſils, and ornaments of the country he 
bad diſcovered. This entry into Barcelona was 
| a ſpecies of triumph, more glorious than that of 
OO, more . and more inno— 
cent. | 
A1nꝗ this 1 
ledge of all the iſlands in that great ſea, which di- 
vides North and South America; but he had no 
idea that there was an ocean between him and 
China. Thus were the Weſt Indies diſcovered 
by ſeeking a paſſage to the ey 63 


— 
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after the diſcovery, ſtill conceived to be a parker 
the eaſtern hemiſphere. 

The preſent ſucceſs of Columbus, his fans 
diſappointments, and the glory attending ſo- un- 
expected a diſcovety, rendered the court of Spain 
as eager to forward. his deſigns now, as it had 
been dilatory before. A fleet of ſeventeen fail 
was immediately prepared; all the neceſſaries for 

* conqueſt or diſcovery were embarked; and fifteen 
hundred men, among whom were ſeveral of high 
rank and fortune, prepared to accompany Colum- 
bus, now appointed n an? the moſt am- 
ple authority. 

It is impaſſible to Sai whether the ge- 
nius of this great man, in firſt conceiving the idea 
of theſe diſcoveries, or his ſagacity in the execu- 
tion of the plan he had conceived, moſt deſerve 
our admiration. Inſtead of hurrying from ſea to 
. ſea, and from one iſland to another, which, con- 
ſidering the ordinary motives to ation among 
mankind, was naturally to be expected, Colum- 
bus, with ſuch a field before him, unable to turn 
on either hand, without finding new objects of 
his curioſity and his pride, determined rather to 
turn to the advantage of the court of Spain, the 
diſcoveries he had already made, than to acquire 
for himſelf the n * of viſiting a 
number ; 


14 
number of unknown countries, from which he 
reaped no other benefit but the pleaſure of ſeeing 
them. With this view he made for Hiſpaniola, 
vrhere he eſtabliſned a colony, and erected forts 
in the moſt advantageous grounds ſor ſecuring * 
dependence of the natives. 8 
HFaving ſpent a conſiderable time in this em- 

une and laboured for . eſtabliſhing this co- 
lony, with as much zeal and affiduity as if his 

views had extended no farther, he next proceeded 

to aſcertain the importance of his other diſcove- 
ries, and to examine what advantages were moſt 
likely to be derived from them. He had already 
touched at Cuba, which, from ſome ſpecimens, 
ſeemed a rich diſcovery; but whether it was an 
- Hand,” or a part of ſome great continent, he was 
altogether uncertain. To aſcertain this point was 
the preſent object of his attention. In coaſting 
- along the ſouthern ſhore of Cuba, Columbys was 

entangled in a multitude of iſlands, of which he 

reckoned one hundred and fixty in one day. Theſe 
iſlands, which were well inhabited, and abound- 
ing in all the neceſſaries of life, gave him an op- 
portunity of reflecting on this fertility of nature, 
where the world expected nothing but the barren 
ocean. He called them Jurdin de la Reina, or 


the Queen's Garden, in gratitude to his royal be- 
. 


* 


_ 
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nefactreſs, who was always uppermoſt in his me- 


mory. In the fame voyage Jamaica was diſco- 


vered. But to ſo many difficulties was Colum- 
bus expoſed, on an unknown ſea, among rocks, 
ſhelves and fands, that he returned to Hiſpaniola, 
without learning any thing more certain with re- 


gard to Cuba, the main object of this enterprize. 


By the firſt ſucceſs of this great man, the pub- 
lic difidence was turned into-admiration; but by 
a continuance of the ſame ſucceſs, that admira- 
tion degenerated into envy. His enemies in Spain 
ſet every ſpring in motion againſt him; and there 
is no difficulty .in finding ſpecious grounds of ac- 
cuſation againſt ſuch as are employed in the exe- 
cution of an extenſive and complicated plan. An 


officer was diſpatched from Spain, fitted by his 


character to act the part of a ſpy and informer, and 


| whoſe preſence plainly demonſtrated to Columbus 
- the neceſſity of returning to Europe, for obviat» 


ing the objections or calumny of his enemies. 


4 


CHA P. VI. 
THE CONTINENT OF AMERICA 18 DISCovERED. 


Ir was not without great difficulty that Co- 
lumbus was enabled to ſet out on a third expedi- 

tion, {till more famous than any he had hitherto 
' undertaken. - He deſigned to ſtand to the ſouth- 
ward of the Canaries, until he came under the 
equinoctial line, and then to proceed directly 


8 weſtward, that he might diſcover what open- 


ing that might afford to India, or what new 
iſlands, or what continent might reward his 
labour. In this ons after being long bu- 
"ried in a thick fog, and ſuffering numberleſs in- 
conveniencies, from the exceſſive heat and rains 
between the tropics, they were at length favoured 


I and wont before it fovenjern + 


days to the weſtward. 

At the end of this time, a feaman ſaw land, 
which was an iſland on the coaſt of Guiana, now 
called Trinidad. Having paſſed this iſland and 
two others, which lie in the mouth of the great 
"river Oroonoko, the admiral was ſurpriſed with an 
appearance he had never ſeen before. This was 


by 160 aan tumult of the Waves, occaſioned by a 


. 
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| tonflift between the tide of the ſea, and the rapid 


current of the immenſe river Oroonoko. 


Sailing forward he plainly diſcovered that they ; 


were in freſh water, and judging, rightly, that it 
was improbable any iſland ſhould ſupply ſo vaſt a 


river, he began to ſiſpect he had diſcovered the 
continent. But when he left the river and found 


that the land continued on-the weſtward, he was 
convinced of it. - Satisfied with this diſcovery, he 


yielded to the uneaſineſs and diſtreſſes of his crew, | 


and bore away for Hiſpaniola. 


In ͤ the courſe of this diſcovery, Colum- _ 


bus landed at ſeveral parts, where in a friendly 


manner he traded with the inhabitants, and in 


many places found l and pearl in tolerable 


plenty. 


ace that every man began to dig on his own 


account, paying to the king one third of what he 


At laſt, n ſuch rich gold mines were dic | 


| found; and that labour proſpered to ſuch a degree, 


that one man ſometimes gathered forty ounges in 


one day. One lump of pure gold was found that 
weighed one hundred and ninety- ſix ducats. 


CHAP. VII. 


or COLUMBUS's ACCUSATION, HIS ACQUITTAL, 
AND HIS DEATH, 


. indefatigably em- 
ployed in appeaſing the troubles of Hiſpaniola, 
and ſecuring the property of it for their Catholic 
Majeſties, he little dreamed what a ſtorm was ga- 


- thering againſt him at home. During the re- 
bdellion a number of complaints had been ſent to 


Spain'by the mal-contents, who repreſented him 
as an inſolent alien, ignorant of the laws and cuſ- 
toms of the Spaniſh nation, without moderation 
to ſupport the dignity to which he had been raiſed; 
oppreſſive and cruel in his diſpoſition; and fo ava- 
_ ritious, that he not only with-held the pay from 
the ſervants of the government, but likewiſe em- 
-- bezzled the riches of the iſland. They inveighed 
{till more bitterly againſt his brother the lieute- 
nant; nor did Diego eſcape the utmoſt virulence 
of cenſure. | 
| Theſe invectives being forcad by the YR, 
of the complainers, and encouraged by many 
perſons at court, who envied the ſucceſs and 
reputation of Columbus; ſuch a clamour was 

1 | nf raiſed 
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raiſed in Caſtile, that the king and queen were 
every day ſurrounded in the ſtreets, and even in 
the palace, by people demanding juſtice againſt 
that proud and tyrannic foreigner, who had op- 
preſſed ſo many Caſtilians, and diſcovered a miſ- 
chievous country, to be the ruin and Go of the - 
Spaniſh gentry. Tu 
Other methods were when to influence the "Y 
yourites at court, who joining the importunities - 
of the people, their Catholic Majeſties were pre- 
© vailed upon to ſend an inſpector- general to Hiſ- 
paniola, with a commiſſion empowering him to 
- enquire into the admiral's conduct, and if he 
ſhould be found guilty, to ſend him home, while 
he ſhould remain governor -of the iſland. The 
perſon choſen for this office, was one Francis de 
Bovadilla, a knight of the order of Calatrava, in 
very low circumſtances, who being furniſhed with 
full powers and authority, arrived at $t. Domin= 
go in the latter end of Auguſt, 1500, . while the 
admiral was at Conception, with almoſt all the 
people of conſequence, employed in ſettling the 
affairs of that province, where his brother had 
been aſſaulted by the mal contents. 
The new inſpector finding nobody at St. Do- 
mingo, who could be à check upon his conduct, 
| took poſſeſſion of 25 admiral's place, and cons. 
| verted 


— 
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vertedhis effefix'to his own uſe. Then aGembling 
all thoſe whom he found diſaffected to the brothers, 
he declared himſelf governor; and, in order to 
2 the ae 45g ple to his intereſt, proclaimed a ge- 
for twenty years to come. 
7 1 next ſtep he took was to require the admi- 
ral's preſence without delay; and to enforce this 
order, he ſent him the king's * N effect: 


: « « To D. Chriſtopher Ee our Admiral of 
181 r 
We have ordered the Commendary Fame 
d de Bovadilla, the bearer, to acquaint you with 
Þ © ſome things from us: Therefore we defire 
t you to yield him entire credit and obedience, 
Given at Madrid, May 21, 1499- 
By command of their highneſſes 
| « Mic. PEREZ DE ALAMAZAN. 
5 « I THe KINO. 
"6,9 ed THE Queen.” 


The Ami no hotter received this letter, 
than be fe out for St. Domingo, to wait upon 
Bovadilla ; who "without delay or legal informa- 

tion, ſent him and his brother Diego on board of 
a ſhip, where they were put in irons, under a 
„ eee 

f ö 


% 
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Thus, by the clamours of his enemies, and the 
ingratitude of the court of Spain, after diſcover- 
ing the continent, and making ſettlements in the 


+. Hands of America, Columbus was treated like a | 


traitor, and carried over to Europe in irons. He 
enjoyed, however, the glory of rendering one half 

of the world known to the other—a glory ſo much 
the more precious, as it was untainted by cruelty 


or plunder, which disfigured all the exploits of 


thoſe who came after him, and r {hehe the 

execution of his plan. | 
Fe fully vindicated himſelf at court, was re- 

ſtored to favour, and undertook another voyage, 


in which he ſuffered great fatigues. He returned 


to Spain, and died at Valladolid, in ane : 
_ fifty-ninth year of his age. 
His body was afterwards, by the king's order, 
conveyed to Seville, where jt was magnificently 
interred. in the cathedral, and the place diſtin- 
guiſhed by a nnn 2 theſe muy 


_ were inſcribed :. 


« & Caſtilia ya Leon, 
« Nuevo mundo did. Colon.” 


Which may-be thus tranſlated 3 
To Caſtile and Leon, 
A new world ne 'y cl. 


char. 
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"CHAP, III. 


* a 
OF CABOT, AND AMERICUS VESPUSIUS, 


ABOUT this time the ſpirit of diſcovery ſpread 


itſelf widely, and many adventurets, all over . 


; Europe, wiſhed to acquire the reputation of Co- | 


lumbus, without poſſeſſing his abilities. 
The Portugueze diſcovered Brazil, which makes 
at preſent the moſt valuable part of their poſſeſſions. 
Cabot, a native of Briſtol, diſcovered the north- 
eaſt coaſts, which now compoſe the Britiſh em- 
pire in North America. te 

Americus Veſpulics too, a merchant of Flo- 


rence, failed to the ſouthern continent of America; 


and, being a man of addreſs, had the honour of 
giving his name to half the globe. But no one 


is now impoſed on by the name. All the world 


| knows that Columbus was the firſt diſcoverer, 


ar. 
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CHAP. IX. 
| ON THE BARDARITIES OF THE SPANIARDS IN 
THE NEW HEMISPHERE. 


Tur governors of Cuba and Hiſpaniola, who | | 
ſucceeded Columbus, endeavoured to purchaſe _ 


the. ſame advantages by the blood of the natives, + + 


which that great man had Obquned by his youu” 
ſenſe and humanity. 

"Theſe iſlands contailied, mines 4 gold. The 
Indians only knew where they were ſituated; and 
the extreme avarice of the Spaniards, too 
furious to work by the gentle means of perſuaſion, 
hurried them to acts of the moſt ſhocking violence 
and, cruelty againſt thoſe unhappy men, who, 
they believed, concealed from them part of their 
treaſure, N 
The ſlaughter once a they fam no bounds 
fo their fury. In a few years they depopulated 
Hiſpaniola, which contained three millions of 
inhabitants; and Cuba, that had about fix-hun- : 
dred thouſand. -- "PA 

Bartholomew de las Cakes, 2. wien of thaw 
barbarous depopulations, ſays, that the- Spaniards 
went out with their dogs to bunt after men. The 


qi #1 J | un- 
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80 Amoſt naked, and uharmed, were 
purſued like deer into the thick of the foreſts, 
devoured by dogs, killed with —_ or Me 
WWW 


% 
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* FERNANDO CORTEZ, AND THE CONQUEST 
3 or MEXICO. n 


Tur Spaniards had hitherto ry viſited. the 
continent. From what they ſaw with their eyes, 
or learned by report, they conjectured that this 
part of the new world would afford a ſtill more 
valuable conqueſt. Fernando Cortez is diſ- 
| BM; meg from Cuba with ſix hundred men, eigh- 
teen horſes, and a ſmall number of field pieces, 
Wich this inconſiderable force, he . propoſes to 
| ſubdue the moſt powerful ſtate on the continent 
of America. This was the empire of Mexico 
rich, powerful, and inhabited by millions of 
Indians, paſſionately fond of war, and then headed 
dy Montezuma, whoſe ee d ee are 
r e eee R 
A 1 Never 
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Never hiſtory, to be true, was more impro- 
bable and romantic than that of this war. The 
empire of Mexico had ſubſiſted for ages. Its in- 
habitants, it is ſaid, were not rude and barbarous. 
Every thing announced a poliſhed and intelligent 
people. They knew, like the Egyptians of old; 
whoſe wiſdom is fill admired in this particular, 
that the year conſiſted nearly of three hundred and 


| fixty-five days. Their ſuperiority in military 


affairs. was the object of admiration and terror 
cover all the; continent; and their government, 
founded on the ſure baſis of laws combined with - 
religion, ſeemed to bid defiance to time itſelf. - - 

Mexico, the capital of the empire, ſituated in 
the middle of a ſpacious lake, was the nobleſt 

monument of American induſtry. It communi- 
cated to the continent by immenſe cauſeways, 
which were carried through the lake. The city 
was admired for its buildings, all of ſtone, its 
ſquares, and market- places, the ſhops- which 
glittered with gold and ſilver, and the ſumptuous 
palaces of Montezuma, ſome of which were 


erected on columns of jaſper, and contained what- "I 


ever was moſt rare, Curious, or uſeful. 


But all the grandeur of this empire could or 


defend it againſt the Spaniards. Cortez, in his 
march, met with feeble ae from the nations 
Ab "oy | along 


„ 
along the coaſt of Mexico, ——— 


the firſt appearance of his troops. The war- 
like animals, on which the Spaniſh officers were 
mounted, the artificial thunder, which iſſued 
from their hands, the wooden caſtles which had 
wafted them over the ocean, ſtruck a panic 
into the natives, from which they did not recover 
till it was too late. 

Wherever the Spaniards 3 they ſpared 
no age nor ſex, nothing ſacred nor profane. At 
laſt, the inhabitants o# Tlaſcala, and ſome other 
ſtates. on the coaſts, deſpairing of being able to 
oppoſe them, entered into their alliance, and 


4 Joined armies with thoſe terrible, and, as ey 
©. _ believed, invincible conquerors. 


Cortea, thus reinforced, marched onward to | 


; Mexico; and, in his progreſs, diſcovered a 


volcano of - ſulphur and ſalt-petre, whence he 
could ſupply himſelf with powder. Montezuma 
_ heard of his progreſs without daring to oppoſe it. 
This ſovereign is reported, by the boaſting 
Spaniards, to have commanded thirty vaſſals, of 
whom each could appear at the head of a hundred 
- thouſand combatants, armed with bows and 
arrows; and yet he dares not reſiſt an handful of 
Spaniards, aided by a few Americans, whoſe 
| TT Inns v5 the firſt reverſe of 
Ee: 1 . fortune. 
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fortune. Such was the difference between the 
inhabitants of the two worlds, and the fame of 
_ the Spaniſh 'vidories, Oe Ng 
before them. 

By ſending a rich preſent of gold, which only 
whetted the'Spaniſh avarice, Montezuma haſtened 
the approach. of the enemy. No oppoſition is 
made to their entry into his capital. A palace is 
ſet apart for Cortez and his companions, who are 
already treated as the maſters -of the new world. 
He had good reaſon, however, to diſtruſt the af- 
feed politeneſs of this emperor, under which he 

ſuſpected ſome plot for his deſtruction to be con- 
cealed. But he had no pretence for violence. 
Montezuma loaded him with kindneſs, and with _ 
gold in greater quantities than he demanded. His 
palace was alſo ſurrounded with artillery, the moſt . 
frightful of all engines to the Americans. | 
At laſt a circumſtance fell out, which afforded 
Cortez a pretext for beginning hoſtilities. In 
order to ſecure a communication by ſea to receive 


the neceſſary reinforcements, he had erected a = 


fort, and left a ſmall garriſon behind him at Vera 
| Cruz, which has ſince become an emporium of 
commerce between Europe and America. He 
underſtood that the Americans in the neighbour- 
hood had attacked his garriſon in his abſence, and 


B2 | that 
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Guat « Synndard Wes lun inf the ations that Moni 
tezuma himſelf was privy to this violence, and 
had iſſued orders that the head of the ſlain Spa- 
niard ſhould be carried through his provinces, to 
deſtroy a belief, which then prevailed n 
them, that the Europeans were immortal. 
Upon receiving this intelligence, Cortez went 
n perſon to the emperor, attended by a few of his 
- moſt experienced officers. Montezuma pleaded 
.. Innocence, in which Cortez ſeemed extremely 
ready to believe him, though, at the ſame time, he 
alledged that the Spaniards in general, would never 
be perſuaded of it, unleſs he returned along with 
them to their reſidence, which would remove al 
_ Jealouſy between the two nations. 

| The ſucceſs of this interview ſhewed the ſupe- 
riority of the European addreſs. * A powerful 
monarch, in 'the middle of his own palace, and 
ſurrounded by his guards, gave himſelf up a 


priſoner, to be diſpoſed of according to the incli- 


| nation of a few gentlemen, who came to demand 
him. 
| Cortez had now got into his hands an engine 
| by which every thing might be accompliſhed. 
The Americans had the higheſt reſpect, or rather 
a ee veneration for their emperor. 
| | Corte 
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Cortez, therefore, by keeping him in his power, 
allowing him to enjoy every mark of royalty but 
his freedom, and at the ſame time; from a tho- 
rough knowledge of his character, being able to 
flatter all his taſtes and paſſions, maintained the 
eaſy ſovereignty of Mexico, by governing its 
prince. Did the Mexicans, grown familiar with 
the Spaniards, begin to abate of their. reſpeR, 
Montezuma was the firſt to teach them more po- 
liteneſs. Was there a tumult excited through 
the cruelty or avarice of the Spaniards, Monte- _ 
zuma aſcended the battlements of his priſon, and 
harangued his Mexicans into order and fubmiſſion. 
This farce. continued a long while. But on 


one of theſe occaſions, when Montezuma was x 


 ſhamefully diſgracing his character by juſtifying 
the enemies of his country, a ſtone, from an un- 
known hand, ſtruck him on the temple, wn 

a few days occaſioned hig death. 
The Mexicans now, delivered from W em- 
peror, who co- operated ſo ſtrongly with the. 
Spaniards, elect a new prince, the famous Gua- 
. timozin, who from the beginning diſcovered an 
implacable animoſity againſt the Spaniſh name. 

Under his conduct, the unhappy Mexicans 

ruſhed againſt thoſe very men, whom a little be- 
fore _ had offered to worſhip. The Spaniards, 
33 bdopwever, 


- 
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#2 however, by the dexterous management of Cor- 


tez, were too firmly eſtabliſhed to be expelled 
from Mexico. The immenſe tribute, which the 
| grandees of this country had agreed to pay to 
the crown of Spain, amounted to ſix hundred and 
ninety thouſand marks of pure gold, beſides an 
amazing quantity of precious ſtones ; a fifth part 
of which, diſtributed among his -ſoldiers, ſtimu- 
lated their avarice and their courage, and made 


them willing to periſh rather than ec 7b ſo 


precious a booty. 5 
The Mexicans, ene 5 no ſmall efforts 
for independence. But all their valour, and deſ- 
pair itſelf, gave way before what they called the 
Spaniſh thunder. Guatimozin and the empreſs 
were taken priſoners. | This was the prince who, 
vhen he lay ſtretched on burning coals, by order 
of one of the receivers of the king of Spain's ex= 
chequer, who inflicted the torture to make him 
| diſcover into what part of the lake he had thrown 


bis riches, Haid to his high prieſt, condemned to 


the ſame puniſhment,” and who loudly expreſſed 
| his ſenſe of the pains that he endured, « Do you 
4 take me to lie on a bed of roſes ?” The high 
prieſt remained ſilent, and died in an . of 
obedience to his pat reh | 


, 
Cortez, 
> - 


oof BY | 
Cortes, by getting a fecond emperor into his 
hands, made a complete conqueſt of Mexico 3 
with which the Caſtille D'Or, Darien, and other 
provinces, fell into the hands of the Spaniards. 


©. 
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CHAP, xI. 


OF FRANCIS PIZARRO AND THE REDUCTION 
F PERU. f 


W. HILE 3 and his ſoldiers were "RY 


of andther great empire, ſituated towards the 
equinoctial line and the tropic of Capricorn, which 

| was faid to abound in gold and filver, and pre- 
cious ſtones, and to be governed enn 


more magnificent than Montezuma. 


This was the empire of Peru, n ee 
in length near thirty degrees, and was the only 
other country in America, which deſerved the 
name of a civilized kingdom. Whether it hap- 
pened, that the Spaniſh government bad not re- 
ceived certain intelligence concerning Peru, or, 
that, * engaged in a multiplicity of other 
y B 4 ans 


ployed in reducing Mexico, they got intelligence 


A 
eoncerns, they did not chuſe to adventure on new 
enterprizes,—certain it is, that this extenſive 
country, more important than Mexico itſelf, was 
reduced by the endeavours, and at the expence, 
of three private perſons. The names of theſe 
were, Francis Pizarro, Almagro, and Lucques, 
a prieſt, but a man of conſiderable fortune. The 
two former were natives of Panama, men of 
doubtful birth and low education, 

Pizarro, the ſoul of the enterprize, could nei- 
ther read nor write. They failed over into Spain, 
and without difficulty obtained a grant of what 
they ſhould conquer. 788 

Pizarro then ſet out for the conqueſt of Peru, 
with two hundred and fifty foot, ſixty horſes, and 
twelve ſmall pieces of — drawn 1 ſlaves 
from the conquered countries. 

Af we reflect that the en ee; enter- 
tained the ſame prejudices with the Mexicans, in 
favour of the Spaniſh nation, and were, beſides 
of a character ſtill more ſoft and .unwarlike, it 
need not ſurprize us, after what has been faid of 
the conqueſt of Mexico, that with this inconſi- 
derable force, Pizarro ſhould make a deep im- 
— on the Nn n 
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© DALE CHAP, xII. 
9 FERDINAND MAGELLAN. 


In the year 1513, Vaſco dane de Bilboa got 
ſight of the Great South Sea, from the mountains 
of Pancas, in the province of Panama; and from 
that time Ferdinand Magellan, a Portugueze of- 
ficer, conceived the deſign of furrounding the 
globe, by finding a paſſage by wy he —_— en- 
ter that ſea. 

He now began to edits the-carth as divided 
into two continents, with their concomitant ſeas; _ 
and as a promontory was found, by the doubling 
of which one continent might be viſited on bath 
fides, he made no doubt but that another promon- 
tory exiſted, by which the other might be . 1 
in like manner. 40 

Perhaps the idea of a Ae might tie at bel | 
ſtrike his mind, till the opening at Cape Virgin ſug- 
geſted it. His original thought was to coaſt along 

to the ſouthward, as the land trended, and, by per- 

ſeverance, he perſuaded himſelf that a boundary - _ 

would be found, by which the land of the new 
c continent would be terminated, though he did noty 
— : . "Ae 
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nor could not then * to what height it 
might reach. | 
He had in view a nearer way to the Me 
than that by the Cape of Good Hope; and he at 
firſt imparted his views to the miniſters of his 
court, who, probably ſuſpecting that by ſuch a 
| paſſage, the right to the Moluccas might be 
brought in queſtion by Spain, treated his project 
with a contemptuous neglect, 0 
Toa man full of the importance of ſuch a diſ- 
covery, nothing could be mortifying. He deter- 
mined, ſince he was ſo coolly received at home, 
to try his fortune abroad. For this purpoſe he re- 
paired to the court of Spain, where, after making 
himſelf known to the leading miniſter, he under- 
took to prove the Moluccas and other rich iſlands 
then reputed in the eaſt, to be within the Spaniſh 
line of declination to the weſt, and by a new paſ- 
ſage to them, he engaged to confirm the truth of 
what he advanced. | t 
| Theſe propoſitions, after being properly ex- 
amined, and approved by the ableſt aſtronomers 
and geographers at that time in Spain, were ea- 
gerly embraced by the Emperor Charles the Fifth, 
an enterprizing prince, who then held the king- 
dom, and who gave him audience in the council- 


A 
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chamber at Saragoſſa; and, after conferring upon 


him the order of St. Iago, honoured him with = 


title of his general. 
This encouragem̃ent, and theſe honours, KEY 


not fail to alarm the court of Portugal. Butall - 


the intereſt and oppoſition which Alvaro de Acaſto, 
the Portugueze Ambaſſador, could make, had no 
effect. The preparations for the voyage were 
proſecuted with more than ordinary diligence, and  - 
five ſhips were ſoon got in readineſs to put to ſea. 

On the tenth of Auguſt, 1519, this little fleet 


left Cadiz, and proceeded to Teneriff, from whence 


they took their departure on the ſecond of Sep- 
tember, and on the thirteenth of Necember arrived 
at Riode Janeiro, on the coaſt of Brazil, where they 
ſtaid till the twenty-ſeventh. After being plenti- 
fully ſupplied with all neceſſary refreſhments, at a 
very moderate price, they weighed my and 
continued their voyage. 

Coaſting along to the end with immi- 


nent danger of ſhipwreck, they at laſt fell in with 


a promontory to which was given the name of 
Cape Virgin. This cape opened an inlet, which 
Magellan judged favourable to his deſign. - He 
caſt anchor at the entrance of the inlet, and or- 
dered two ſhips to examine its courſe. In five 
days theſe ſhips returned, and one of them affirmed 
that i it was aſtreight, becauſe the flood 1 was greater 
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chan the ebb. The other reported that they ſaw 
nothing but inlets and breakers. 

The general, on theſe different relations, de- 
termined to ſail into the opening, in order to be 
more preciſely informed. He accordingly weigh- 
- ed, and came to an anchor in a commodious bay, 
where he firſt ſent his ſkiff with ten men to recon- 
noitre the ſhore, and then the St. Antonio to 
trace out the inlet to a certain diſtance. When 
the men returned from the ſhore, they ſaid they 
dad found out a burying-place, with more than 
two hundred graves, and had feen the ſkeleton of 
2 whale in a cove upon the beach, but had diſ- 
c. overed neither houſe nor inhabitants. 5 

The captain of the St. Antonio, on his return, 
gave a more flattering aceount. He ſaid he had ' 
followed the inlet for more than fiſty leagues ;— 
that its courſe was due eaſt and weſt ;—and that 
he made not the leaſt doubt, bat that it was the 
-paſſage ſo much deſired. This news was received 
with repeated acelamations. A council. was cal- 
led of the chief officers and pilots, in which a very 
warm debate aroſe, whether, in the circumſtances 
tze ſhips were then in, it were better to return to 
Spain, having obtained the main object of the 
voyage, or to proceed to complete what the gene- 
Al had — me, to traps 
| out 
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out a weſtern paſſage to the Molucca Iſlands. _ 
The pilot of the St. Antonio, a man of excellent 
parts, and ſound judgment, inſiſted on returning 
back, and bringing another ſquadron to complete 
the diſcovery, alledging that they had ſtill a great 
and unknown ſea to paſs ; and that, if either tem- 
peſts or calms intervened to retard their paſſage 
over it, the whole fleet muſt inevitably periſh. 

His opinion was ſupported by the whole coun-' 
cil, Magellan only excepted, who, declared, that 
if he were ſure to be reduced to the neceſſity of 
eating the hides that covered the yards, he would 
perſevere in the diſcovery. He accordingly gave 
orders for weighing anchor immediately, and pro- 
ceeded down the ſtreight. 

On the twenty - eighth of December, Magellan 
entered the Great South Sea. In this wide ocean 
the ſhips that accompanied him, ſailed three 
months and twe ity days, without ſeeing any 
other land than two uninhabited iſlands, which. 
afforded them no refreſhment.. : 

At length, when they had undergone all ths. 
miſeries that human nature is capable of ſuſtain- 
ing, from hunger, thirſt, and ſickneſs, they fell in 
with the Ladrone Iſlands where they landed. WOE 
They viſited ſeveral other iſles, and im all of 
them were well received; till at length coming, 
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to the iſle of Mathan, they were attacked by an 
army of Indians, againſt whom the general him- 


ſelf being engaged, was ſhot with a poiſoned ar- 
row, and afterwards pierced in the head with a 
lance ; and thus ended the life and actions of this 
gallant commander, whoſe name will be perpe- 
tuated with honour to the lateſt poſterity. 


After his death, a company of his followers be- 


ing invited to an entertainment aſhore, were trea- 
cherouſly murdered by a pretended friendly king, 
and only Don .Juan Serrano, of all who landed, 
was reſerved alive, in order to procure a large 
fupply of fire-arms and ammunition by way of 


_ ranſom. But-thoſe who remained on board, fear- 


ful of being trepanned, would have no farther 
intercourſe with the perfidious infidels ; ſo that 
poor Serrano was left to their mercy. 
- Thoſe on board the ſhips, eighty in number, 
directed their courſe towards the Moluccas, and 
arrived at Terridore, one of the principal of 
thoſe iſlands, on the eighth of November, 1521. 
Here they were hoſpitably received, and here 
they ſtaid till the middle of January, 1522. 
Of the whole ſquadron only one ſhip had the 


good fortune to return to Spain; and of two hun- 


dred and thirty- four officers and ſeamen, the com- 
- plement at. firſt ſetting out, if we except thoſe 
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* 


| with ten men, going on ſhore, were met by ſome 


4 os ea, 
who returned in the St. Antonio, of whom we 
have no account; only -thirteen Spaniards * 
vived to return to Seville. | 
Their commander John Sebaſtian -Cano was 
received with extraordinary marks of favour by 
the emperor, who gave him for arms the terref- ' 
trial globe, with this motto, Primus me circum- 


dediftt, and otherwiſe liberally rewarded him. 


CHAP. XIII. 


— 


OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE; THE FIRST ENGLISH _ 
CIRCUMNAVIGATOR., 2 


SIR Francis Drake having failed out of Piy- 


mouth- ſound, with five ſhips under his command. 


entered the South Sea on the ſixth of September, 
1574. The next day they were driven to the 
ſouthward by a ſtorm, and obliged to anchor 
among ſome iſlands, where they found freſh water 


and excellent herbs. 


Steering for the coaſt of Chili, a to an | 
anchor at the iſle of Mocha, where the admiral, 
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of the” natives, who behaved with great ci- 
vility. 5 ; 
Theſe people had been driven thither by the 
cruelty of the Spaniards, who had forced them to 
leave their habitations, and retire to this iſland, 
in order to preſerve their lives and liberties: | 

The next day, therefore, two of the men being 
ſent. on ſhore with barrels for water, the natives 
"ſeeing that they had them at an advantage, and 
taking them for Spaniards, whom they had re- 
ſolved never to ſpare, inſtantly deſtroyed them. 

The admiral, now continuing his courſe, met 
an Indian in a canoe, who miſtaking his people 
for Spaniards, told them, that there was at 
Valparaiſo, a large ſhip laden for Peru. Drake 


7 rewarded him For his intelligence, and he readily 


. agreed to conduct them to In WC IP 
ſhip lay at anchor. | 
Upon their coming up to this veſſel, they 
found that ſhe had only eight Spaniards and three 
negroes on board, who ſuppoſing them friends, 
| welcomed them by beat of drum, and invited 
them. to- drink ſome Chili wine, With this in- 
vitation they immediately complied, and driving 
the Spaniards under the hatches, took poſſeſſion. 
One of the Spaniards ſeeing how the others were 
ſerved, leaped overboard, and ſwam to Valpa- 
. N | 4 raiſo,, 
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raiſo, upon which the ORs —— 
quitted the town. 
The admiral having ſecured his new prize, in 
which were found to the value of thirty thouſand 
Spaniſh piſtoles of pure gold of Baldivia, manned 
her boat and his own, and riffed both the town 
and the chapel, whence he took a ſilver chalice, 
the altar-cloth, and two cruets, of which he made 
a preſent to his chaplain. He likewiſe found a 
conſiderable quantity of Chili wine, which he 

| ſent on board; and, ſetting all his priſoners on 
ſhore, ſteered towards Lima, the capital of Peru.” 


CHAP. XIV. 


$IR FRANCIS DRAKE, HAVING TAKEN THREE 
' VERY RICH SPANISH SHIPS, AND PLUNDERED 
THE TOWN or GUATULCO, TAKES POSSES= 
SION OF CALIFORNIA. ' 


Wav they entered the port of Lima, they 
- found a fleet of twelve ſhips lying at anchor, with 
ſcarce any perſon left to guard them, their eom- 
manders and their crews being all on thore. On 


| [4a] | 
examining the cargoes of theſe ſhips, they found 
a cheſt filled with rials of plate, which they took 
on board, with ſome ſilks and linens. But being 
informed that another very rich ſhip, called the 
Cacafuego, had lately left that harbour, in 
order to ſail to W the admiral reſolved to fol- 
low her. 

On his arrival at Paita, he found ſhe had left 
that port, and was gone to Panama. But he fell 
in with another, which in ſome meaſure compen- 
ſated for his diſappointment; ſhe having on board 
Eighty pounds weight of fine gold, beſides a large 
golden crucifix adorned with emeralds, which he 
ſeized, together with ſome uſeful cordage. 

The admiral ſtill reſolving to continue the 
purſuit of the Cacafuego, promiſed that whoever 
firſt ſaw her, ſhould have the gold chain, which 
he himſelf wore about his neck. This fell to the 
- - ſhare-of Mr. John Drake, who firſt deſcried her 

about three o'clock in the afternoon, and about 
fix they came up with and boarded her ; after 
having in three ſhots e her * by 
the board. 

They found her cargo full as valuable as it had 
b been repreſented, ſhe having thirteen cheſts full 
of rials of REIN cighty gone au of gold, 

4 twenty 
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twenty-ſix tons of ſilver bars, and a large quantity 
of jewels. + 

Having taken this valuable treaſure on board, 
they diſmiſſed the veſſel, and allowed her to purſue 
her courſe to Panama, after having ſupplied the 
captain and his crew with linen, and other ne- 
ceſlaries. 

The admiral ftill continuing his 3 to the 
weſtward, came up with a ſhip laden with China 
ware, ſilks of the ſame country, and linen cloth. 

Having taken out of it what was thought moſt 
valuable, and among the reſt a falcon of maſly 


gold, which had a valuable emerald ſet in its breaſt, _ 


he ſet the ſhip and her people at liberty, keeping 
only the pilot to aſſiſt in navigating his own ſhip, -_: 
The pilot ſteered them into the harbour af 

Guatulco, and informed them, that there were 
only ſeventeen Spaniards in- the town. Having 
therefore put to ſhore, the admiral and ſome of 
his people landed, entered the place, and-marched 
directly to the public hall, where they found the' 
court ſitting, and the judge ready to. paſs ſentence 
on a number of poor negroes, who were accuſed 
of conſpiring to burn the town. . But the admi- 
ral's coming ſoon changed the ſcene of affairs; 
for, without ſhewing any reverence to the au- 
ee of the court, he cauſed the judges, wit- 

neſſes 
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nefſes, and priſoners, to be carried on board his 
own ſhip, where he obliged the chief judge to 
- write to the townſmen to keep at a diſtance, and 
permit the Engliſh to water in quiet. This being 
done, the town was ranſacked for plunder, but 
none found, except about a buſhel of rials of 
plate. 
- Here the admiral ſet on ſhore his Spaniſh 
priſoners, and an old Portugueze pilot, whom he 
brought from the Cape de Verd iſlands, and then 
ſet fail for the iſland Canno, where they anchored 
on the ſixteenth of March, in a freſh water river. 
While they lay here, they ſeized a Spaniſh veſſel 
bound for the Philippine iſlands, which put in 
; here for refreſhment, and having taken part of 
ber cargo, ſuffered her to purſue her voyage. 
The admiral, now thinking he had in ſome 
' meaſure taken revenge on the Spaniards, both 
for the wrongs his country had ſuffered from. 
them, as well as for his own private injuries, 
began to deliberate on the beſt way of returning 
home. He reflected, that to return by the 
Streights of Magellan, the only paſſage that had 
yet been diſcovered, would be throwing himſelf 
into the hands of the Spaniards, who might pro- 
bably wait for him there with more force than he 

ITY: 578 * | could 
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could be able to reſiſt, as he had but one ſhip left, 
and that not ſtrong, though very rich. 

All things therefore conſidered, he reſolved to 
proceed to the Eaſt-Indies, by failing to the weſt; 
-and then to follow the Portugueze courſe, by 
paſſing the Cape of Good Hope. Being becalmed, 
however, he found it neceſſary to ſteer farther to 
the north, in hopes of obtaining a good wind, 
upon which he ſailed at leaſt ſix hundred leagues, 
till he came into forty- three degrees of north 
latitude, where lie found the air exceſſive cold. 
On his proceeding farther, the ſeverity of the 
weather became more intolerable ; he therefore 
ſteered back tovards the ſouth, till he came into 
thirty-eight degrees north latitude, where he 
found a very good bay, which he entered with a 
favourable gale. 

This country, on account of its white cliffs, 
which are ſeen at a good diſtance at ſea, he, in 
honour of his native ſoil, called Nova Albion, 
though it has been ſince known by the name of 
California. 

There were ſeveral huts near the PENS 
well fenced from the ſeverity of the weather. A 
fire was in the middle of each, and round it, the 
people lay upon ruſhes, with — elſe denten 


them and the earth. 


The 
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The Spaniards had never been upon this ſhore, 
and it is certain, that Mr. Drake had the honour 
of firſt diſcovering it. He, therefore, at his de- 
parture erected a pillar, and affixed to it a large 
plate, upon which were engraved her Majeſty's 
name and picture, her arms, and title to the 
country, with. the day and year in which the ad- 
miral, whoſe name was alſo inſcribed, had arrived 
on the coaſt of New Albion. 


CHAP. XV. 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE VISITS SEVERAL ISLANDS, 
DOUBLES THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, AND 
© ARRIVES AT PLYMOUTH. | | 


} 


| H AVING taken in a freſh ſupply of proviſions, 
| and a ſufficient ſtock of water, the admiral left 
California, and after viſiting ſeveral iſlands, and 
ſeverely ſuffered by the winds and ſhoals, arrived 
at the fertile iſland of Baratene. There they 
found great plenty of proviſions of all ſorts, ex- 
cellent ſpices, as nutmegs, long pepper, and 
beer with . oranges, cocoas, plantains, 
cucumbers, 


1.8.1 
cucumbers, and particularly a fruit of the fize of a 
bay-berry, which is hard, but has a pleaſant taſte, 
and when boiled, is foft and eaſy of digeſtion. 
This iſland alſo produces gold, ſilver, copper, 
and ſulphur. The humanity and integrity of the 
natives render them moſt amiable. They are 
courteous to ſtrangers, and trade with an honeſty 
and punctuality that ought to put Chriſtians to 
the bluſh. | 

Leaving Baratene, they failed for Java Major, 
where they were alſo honourably entertained. 
The iſland was governed by five kings, who 
preſerved a perfect good underſtanding between 
each other. Four of them came. at once on 
board, and the admiral had very often the com- 
pany of two or three of them at a time. | 
The Javans, who are a ſtout warlike people, 
go well armed with ſwords, targets, and daggers, 
which they temper very ſkillfully. They wear 
turbans on their heads, and a piece of filk from 
the waiſt downwards, which trails on the ground. 
They are very ſociable among themſelves; for in 
every village they have a public houſe, where they 
meet and bring their ſhares of proviſions, and 
joining their ſtocks together, form one great 
feaſt, for keeping up good fellowſhip. 


The 


EF. 


The admiral weighed anchor on the twenty- 
fixth of March for the Cape of Good Hope, 


Which he doubled on the eighteenth of June. 


The few obſtructions he met with in this part of 
the voyage fully convinced him, that the Portu- 
_ Rueze had groſsly miſrepreſented the paſſage, and 
_ abuſed the world with falſe repreſentations of the 
horrors and dangers, with which it is attended. 

On the twenty-ſecond of July, the admiral 
arrived at Sierre Leona, where he and the crew 
ſaw many elephants, and ſome trees, which, 
Hanging over the ſea, were covered with oyſters. 
Theſe and the lemons, which were very plenti- 
ful, proved of great ſervice to the crew, after 
the fatigues of ſo long a voyage. 

After ſtaying two days, which they ſpent in 
taking in refreſhments, they weighed anchor, 
and on the twenty-ſixth were off the Canaries ; 
but being ſufficiently ſtocked with neceſſaries, 
they continued their voyage to Plymouth, where 
they arrived on Monday the 8 of No- 
vember, 1580. 

No private ſubject was ever more applauded 
than admiral Drake for this voyage, which gave 


England the glory of having produced the firſt | 
commander that ever failed round the world ;— 


— 8 manger; whoſe valour made the Engliſh 
feared, 
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feared, while his humanity ſhewed that they were 
. worthy of being beloved. | 

Queen Elizabeth herſelf. was fo highly pleaſed 
with his whole conduct, that in the-beginning of 
next year, on the fourth of April, 1581, ſhe did 
him the honour of dining on board his ſhip at 
Deptford, where he gave her a magnificent en- 
tertainment, and her Majeſty there conferred 
upon him the dignity of knighthood. 
This ſhip was preſerved many years at Dept- 
ford, as a very great curioſity; and when it was 


almoſt entirely decayed, a chair was made out of 


it, and ſent as a preſent to the nd at 
Oxford, where it ſtill remains. 


CHAP. XVI. 
OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


Tus gallant adventurer, equally admired for 
his abilities and intrepidity, was born at Budley in 


Devonſhire, A. D. 1552, and was for ſome time 

a commoner of Oriel College, Oxford. He 

ſerved with great applauſe in the Hugonot army 
vor. 1. 0 „ui 


Is 
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under Coligny, and againſt the rebels in Ireland. 
But being deſirous of making diſcoveries, he 
failed to the continent of America, and there 
' ſettled a colony, called Virginia. But this plan- 
tation was afterwards abandoned; and Sir Walter, 
well aſſured that the want of immediate profit was 
the cauſe, reſolved to ſtrike out the means of 
ſettling a new colony in another part of America, 
that ſhould be free from this inconvenience, and 
transfer the richeſt products of that country to the 
Engliſh, if they had but 3 and conduct 

enough to fetch them. 

In order to this, he enquired with the grenteft 
diligence into the ſtate of Guiana. He ſought 
from books and papers all the aſſiſtance that could 
be had of that kind; and drew from perſonal 

informations, which were more in his power 
than perhaps they ever were in any other man's, 
all the notices they were capable of giving. But 
he drew the greateſt lights from his own profound 
knowledge and extenſive experience. 
Caution, however, bei: neceſſary in an affair 
of ſuch importance, he ſent one Captain Whiddon 
to take a view of the coaſt, that he might be 
perfectly informed of every thing, and more able 


- to take the Kere meaſures. 795 
— x p | 3 | This 
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This gentleman performed his buſineſs IR 
tually, though he met with ſome obſtructions 


from the force, and much greater from the frauds 
of the Spaniards, who were at that time endea- 
vouring to ſecure to themſelves this valuable 
country. 

Sir Walter's proje& being now ripe r exe- 


cution, five ſhips were fitted out for this expe- 


dition. Sir Walter, however, left Plymouth on 
the fixth day of February, 1595, with only one 
bark, beſides the veſſel in which he himſelf failed; 


and on the twenty-ſecond of March arrived at 


the iſland of Trinidad, where he ſpent a conſi- 
derable time in viewing that iſland, and examin- 


ing its ports and havens with the dares care and | f | 


accuracy. 


Having taken the town of St. Joſeph, dat 


| relieved five Indian caciques, he entered the great 


_ river Oroonoko, and obtained a true account of 


the nations inhabiting its banks. He then ſteered 
by the mountain Aio and a large ifland, and on 
the fifth day after their entering the above river, 


came to an anchor at Morequito, in the province 


of Aromaia, three hundred miles from the ſea. 
A meſſenger was immediately ſent to the king 


of Aromaia, who, the next morning, came on 
foot Took his houſe, and returned the fame even- 


C2 ing, 
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ing, though he was an hundred and ten years of 
age, and his journey twenty-eight miles, 

This old monarch had alarge train of attendants 
of both ſexes, who brought great plenty of fleſh, 
fiſh, and ſeveral ſorts of fruits. The old king | 
having refreſhed himſelf in a tent, which Sir 


Walter had cauſed to be pitched for him, they 


entered, by means of the interpreter, into a diſ- 
_ courſe on the murder of Morequito, his prede- 
ceſſor, and the other barbarities of the Spaniards. 
Sir Walter then told him the deſign of his com- 
ing thither, and expatiated on the virtues of his 
queen, whoſe greateſt ambition, he obſerved, was 
to relieve diſtreſſed nations, and humble the pride 
of the Spaniards, which were her OR motives 
for ſending him to Guiana. 
The old man liſtened to him with great atten- 
tion; and on his aſking mariy queſtions relating to 
the ſtrength, polity, alliances, and government 
of Guiana, with the readieſt way of entering into 
the heart of the country, the king replied in ſo 
clear and ſenſible a manner, that Sir Walter 
could not help being ſurprized, at finding a 
| perſon of ſuch judgment and good ſenſe, who 
had received none of the advantages of education. 


-CHAP. 
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CHAP, XVII. 
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OF THE CATARACTS OF THE RIVER CAROLT. 


SIR Walter, after the kings departure, fb 
weſtward to the river Caroli, becauſe it led to 
the ſtrongeſt nations of all the frontiers, who 


were enemies to the ſubjects of the Inca or 
Emperor of Guiana and Manoa. 


Long before he came to it he heard the roaring © 
occaſioned by the falls of this river. But on his 
entering it, in order to proceed forty miles up to 
the Caſiagotos, he found the ſtream ſo rapid, that 


though the river was as broad as the Thames at 
Woolwich, he could not advance with his eight- 


dar'd barge, above a ſtone's throw in an hour. 
He therefore encamped on the banks, and ſent 

an Indian to acquaint the lords of Canuri, who 

dwelt in that province, of his arrival. | 
Upon this meſſage, one of the princes, named 


Wanuretona, attended by a numerous train, of ; 
followers, came to viſit him, bringing great 


plenty of refreſhments. From theſe, Indians he 
learried, that a nation, called the Carolians, were 
| | C F | enemies 
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enemies both to the Spaniards and the ſubjects of 
Inca, and that there were three mighty nations 
of the ſame diſpoſition in the neighbourhood. 

He, therefore, diſpatched a party of between 
thirty and forty men up the ſide of the river, 
while he himſelf, with a few officers, and half a 
dozen men, armed with muſkets, marched to 
take a view of the cataracts of the river Caroli. 
In order to which, they aſcended a high moun- 
tain, commanding an extenſive proſpect of the 
river, and ſaw a prodigious cataract, between 
"which the water divided into three ſtreams, and 
ran with amazing rapidity upwards of twenty 
miles. In this courſe, no leſs than ten or twelve 
more appeared in view, each as high above the 

other as a church ſteeple, whence the water 
ruſhed down with ſuch violence, that the vapours 

- ariſing from the fall, were like the thick ſmoke 
hanging over well-inhabited cities. On their 
nearer approach, however, when they could 
better diſcern and diſtinguiſh the effects, they 
. reſembled heavy ſhowers of rain, while the pro- 


digious noiſe of theſe torrents equalled the noiſe 


of thunder. , 

The vallies were 30h OR with hills, and the 
waters winding through them in various branches. 
The plains were covered with fine graſs, The 

2 OCH | ſoil 


> or $8 | 
foil was a-hard ſand, fit either for walking or 
carriage. The deer were crofling every path; 
and, towards the evening, the birds were ſinging 
on every tree a thouſand different notes. On 
the banks of the rivers were cranes and herons, 
white, crimſon, and carnation. - The air was 


refreſhed with gentle eaſtern breezes, and every 


ſtone they ſtooped to take up ſeemed to be inter- 
N with gold or ſilver. 

Sir Walter afterwards ſhewing ſome of theſe 
ok to the Spaniards of the Caraccas, was told 
they were the mother of gold, and though of 
ſmall value themſelves, were a proof of there 
being mines at no great diſtance, 

Several reaſons conſpired to render any TA? 
tay. here improper. The rains were ſo heavy, 
and the floods poured fo rapidly from the hills, 
that they were ſometimes before night up to the 
neck in water, upon the very ſpots of ground 
over which they had marched in the morning 
dry-ſhod. The men had worn their -cloaths 
above a month without change, though the rains 
frequently waſhed them ten times a day on the 
owner's, backs. They had beſides no inſtrument 
with them to open mines, and if they advanced 
' farther, were to act againſt a numerous, civilized, 
and warlike people. Theſe, and many other in- 
> ; C4 conveniencies, 


— 
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conveniencies, made them reſolve to make the beſt 
of their way back to the ſhips, from which they 


| had now been abſent above a month, and had in 


that ſpace proceeded above four hundred miles 


from the ſea coaſt. 


Accordingly they embarked in their boats; and . 
though the wind was againſt them, arrived in one 
day at the port of Morequito; for gliding down 
the ſtream, they went without labour little leſs 
than a hundred miles a day. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


In WALTER RETURNS TO ENGLAND WITH A 
CONSIDERABLE 1 OF GOLD ORE. 


| Sin Walter, on his coming to anchor, was very 


deſirous of having another conference with the old 


- king, whoſoonarrived withanumerous train, loaded 


with preſents; when Sir Walter, having taken him 


into his tent, enquired the beſt way to the rich- 


eſt parts of Guiana. The old cacique intimated | 
to him 15 he ought not to think of penetrating to 
: Monoa, 


= 
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Monoa, the capital; for that neither the ſeaſon of 
the year, nor the ſmall number of his men, were 


proper for the enterprize. * 


During the admiral's ſtay he obtained many | 


images and plates of gold, not ſo much for the 
value as to ſhew them as ſamples ; and, to prevent 
thoſe people from entertaining a notion that he 


came for gold, he gave among them more twenty 


ſhilling pieces of the queen's coin than they were 

He alſo took with him ſome of the ſpar and ore 
to juſtify his report of the riches of the country. 
And, as the higheſt teſtimony of his having ob- 
tained the confidence of the natives, the old king 
ſent over his own ſon Cayworaco into England, 


where he was afterwards baptized, with much ce- 


remony, by the name of Gualtero. 

On the other hand, Sir Walter, at their own 
requeſt, left behind him two of his company, an 
excellent draughtſman, who undertook to deſcribe 
all the country very exactly, and a boy who wait- 

ed upon Sir Walter, to learn the languages of the 


| Iudian nations, which he did to great perfection; 


but was unfortunately devoured by a wild beaſt. 


Before the Engliſh left the country, two ca- 


ciques offered to conduct them to a gold mine, 


which wy accordingly een the wea- 
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ther being extremely bad, Sir Walter reſolved to 
return as expeditiouſly as poſſible to his ſhips, 
and the next day reached the iſland. of Trinidad, 
where his ſhips lay at anchor. | 
In all this tedious and ſurprizing expedition, in 
which they were alike expoſed to the ſeverity of 
the weather and to the attempts of their enemies, 
_ abſolutely wanting moſt of the conveniencies, 
and frequently the neceſſaries of life, he loſt not 
a ſingle man, except a negro devoured by an al- 
| ligator; and yet took a conſiderable quantity of 
gold ore, which he brought to England, and 
_ proving extremely rich,. turned to a may good 
account. 
But notwithſtanding the great ſucceſs of this 
voyage, and the high probability of eaſily forming 
a a ſettlement in this rich country, Sir Walter's ene- 
mies, jealous of his great abilities, endeavoured 
dy moſt invidious inſinuations, to diſcourage all 
attempts againſt Guiana, by throwing the moſt 
groundleſs aſperſions on his veracity. Some time 
after the queen's death he was impriſoned and 
| condemned for a pretended plot againſt the go- 
vernment. At length, however, he was ſet at 
|  ".berty, and ſuffered to —_— his diſcoveries in 
Quiana. 
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CHAP. XIX. 
SIR WALTER  RALEIGH'S LAST VOYAGE. © 


I N .order to proſecute the diſcoveries he had 
.made in Guiana, Sir Walter turned the beſt part 


of his fortune into money, which he employed in 


fitting out ſhips for this expedition, and prevailed 
on many of his beſt friends to follow his example. 
Several of theſe embarked with him, and among 
them his eldeſt ſon. Fhis fleet conſiſted of ſeven 
fail of different fizes, with which Sir Walter left 
Plymouth harbour in July, 1612; and before he 
had paſſed the coaſt of England, he was joined by 


as many more; ſo that his whole fleet conſiſted of 
fourteen ſhips. Some of them, however, after- 


wards deſerted him and returned home. 


Having failed to the Canaries, he viſited 8 
mera, where the Spaniards endeayoured to oppoſe 


his landing. They lined the beach, and ſtand- 
ing cloſe to the water, ſaluted his fleet very 
roughly, but were ſoon diſperſed by the ſhips” 


guns. After this treatment, Sir Walter ſent a 


868 meſſenger 
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meſſenger on ſhore, to let the governor know 
that he had no hoſtile intention; that he only 
wanted a few neceſſaries, for which he would 


pay very honourably ; and that if any of his men 
ſhould attempt the leaſt fraud or riot, he would 


| hang them in the market-place. And fo well did 


he keep his word, that the governor wrote a let- 
ter for him to deliver to Count Gondamor, the 
. Spaniſh ambaſſador at the court of London, 
. wherein he acknowledged Sir Walter's polite be- 
haviour, and gave him the CharaGter he juſtly me- 
rited. | 
Many civilities paſſod between Sir Walter and 
the Governor's lady, who was of Engliſh ex- 


- extraction. —This lady ſent him ſugar, fruits, and 


other uſeful preſents ; for which in return he gave 
ber a beautiful picture of Mary Magdalen, a ruff 
finely wrought, and ſome amber and roſe-water, 
which were highly valued by the Spaniards. 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. XX. 


YOUNG RALEIGH IS SENT IN SEARCH OF A 
GOLD MINE. 


Wurd Sir Walter arrived at Guiana, he was | 
very much careſſed by the Indians, with whom he | 
had been formerly acquainted, and by the other | 
natives of the place, who daily furniſhed him with 
the beſt proviſions the country afforded, offered 
him their obedience, and even propoſed to make 
'him their ſovereign, on condition that he would 
ſettle among them. So high. was the gratitude 
they {till felt for his former behaviour. Theſe _ 
propoſals he mentioned in his Cn to England 4 
with his uſual modeſty, _ | 
The admiral being indiſpoſed, it was bel 
that he ſhould ſtay with five of the ſhips at Punto 
de Gallo, while the reſt, commanded by Captain 
Keymis, young Raleigh, Sir Walter's fon, and a 
few other gentlemen, with five or ſix companies _ 
of foot, ſhould proceed up the river Oroonoko, 
with a month's proviſions, in ſearch of the mine, 
| which 
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which they had fallen in with during their laſt voy- 
age. The men were ordered to encamp, till the 
epth as well as the breadth of the mine was diſ- 
covered. At the ſame time Sir Walter deſired, 


+ that if they found the Spaniards very ſtrong, they 


ſhould be careful how they landed; and concluded 
with obſerving, that if they did not find the mine 

well worth their pains of "working, it was only 
neceſſary to bring a ſmall quantity of the ore, to 
convince the king that it was not a mere fiction 
of his invention. 

Having received theſe intruQtions, the five 
ſhips ſet forward on the tenth of December, and 
ſoon reached a new Spaniſh town, called St. 
Thomas, upon the main channel of the Oroonoko, 
where Antonio Berreot, who was taken by Raleigh 


in the iſland of Trinidad, had planted a ſettlement. 


This town conſiſted of about one hundred and 
forty houſes, flightly built, with a chapel, a con- 
vent of Franciſcans, and a garriſon. Keymis and 

the reſt now thought themſelves obliged, through 
fear of leaving the enemy between them and the 


boats, to deviate from their inſtructions, by which 


they had been enjoined, firſt, to take a ſmall party 
to make trial of the mine, under ſhelter of their 


on camp. It was reſolved to go on ſhore in a 


_ between the mine and the town; but un- 
: happily 
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happily landing by night, nearer the town than 
they ſuſpected, and intending to reſt themſelves 
by the river-ſide till morning, they were attacked - 
by the Spaniſh troops, who had been 1 N 
their coming. 
This charge being unexpected, the com- 
mon ſoldiers were ſtruck, with ſuch conſter- 
nation, that, if they had not been animated by 
their commanders, they had been all cut to pieces. 
But ſoon rallying, by the example of thoſe brave 
men, they made ſuch a vigorous defence, that 8 
the Spaniards were put to flight. However, in 
the heat of the purſuit, the Engliſh found them 
ſelves at the Spaniſh Town, before they knew - 
where they were. 
Here the battle was renewed, "al being af- 
_ faulted by the governor himſelf, and four or five 
.. Captains at the head of their companies, againſt 
whom captain Walter Raleigh, a brave. and 
ſprightly young man, of twenty-tbree years af 
age, ruſhed forwards, at the head of a company 
of pikes, without waiting for the muſketeers, | 
and having killed one. of the Spaniſh captains, 


was mortally wounded by another. But prefling 


_ . ſtill on with his ſword, upon the captain who had 
_ ſhot him, that Spaniard knocked him down with 
the butt-endof met, upon which the brave 
* | 08 | 


pProſper yourenterprize,' 


1 0 
youth, crying « Lord have mercy on me, and 
expired. 

At the ſame inſtant, young Raleigh's ſerjeant 
thruſt the Spaniſh commander through with his 

| halbert. Two other of the commanders were 
alſo ſlain; and at length the governor himſelf 

_ fainting under his wounds, was trampled to death; 

on which his men diſperſed. Some of them took 

ſhelter in the houſes about the market-place, from 
whence they killed — wounded the Engliſh at 

_ pleaſure. 

Not finding it hy to diſlodge them, the En- 
gliſh ſet fire to the houſes,” and drove them into 
the woods and mountains. 

The town being thus reduced, Captain Key- 

mis left a garriſon in the place, reſolving to make 
an attempt upon the mines, ſome of which were 
not far diſtant. But the Spaniards who fled, had 
taken poſſeſſion of the paſſes, from whence they 

_ killed ſeveral of his men. 

Captain Keymis, therefore, finding the attempt 
very hazardous, the paſſage being full of thick 
and impaſſable woods, and thinking that the 

_ Engliſh who were left on ſhore at the Spaniſh 
"town would not be able to defend it, eſpecially 

if the enemy ſhould be recruited, gave over the 

enterprize, and returned to St. "Thomas's, where 
| | | the 
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a Engliſh nin the town, and carried 
away the moſt valuable part of the treaſure j— 
and the enemy not daring to appear, in order to 
" ranſom the reſt, they ſet fire to that * of it 
which remained unconſumed. 
Sir Walter, upon the news of his ſon's death, 
and the ill ſucceſs of this expedition, which had 
diſapointed him in his hopes, ſeverely reprimanded 
Captain Keymis, and exclaimed that he had un- 
done him. He obſerved at the ſame time, that 
if he had only brought an hundred weight of the 
ore, though with the loſs of. a hundred men, it 
would not only have given the King ſatisfaction, 
and have preſerved his reputation, but alſo have 
afforded the nation encouragement to have re- 
turned the next year with a greater force, and to 
have held the country for his Majeſty, to whom 
it belonged. 

Upon this, Keymis retired in adden to his 
cabin; and ſoon after a piſtol going off, Sir 
Walter called out to know the occafion, when 
che captain anſwered, that it was nothing but a 
piſtol he had let off, on account of its being long 
charged. About an hour after, however, his 
boy found him lying dead, weltering in his blood, 
with a piſtol and long knife lying near him. 
Upon examination it appeared. that he had en- 

deavoured 
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deavoured firſt to ſhoot himſelf, but the bullet 
being ſmall, had only cracked one of his ribs: 
fo that effectually to put an end to his life, he 
had thruſt the knife through his left pap. 

Sir Walter now called a council of his officers, 
who were of opinion that they ought to retire to 
Newfoundland, in order to refit, and take in re- 
freſhments. But ſeveral of his men mutinying 
on the way, he ſent them home directly to 
Conant. | 

On his arrival at Newfoundland, great diſ- 
8 aroſe on board his own ſhip, which 
being unable to quell, he joined with the ſtronger 
party, who, againſt his own inclinations, de- 
clared for returning to England. 


CHAP. er 


SIR WASTES RALEIGH 18 BEHEADED, 


Adu the end of july, Sir Walter arrived 
at Plymouth, where he found the king had pub- 
| liſhed. a | proclamation, requiring him and his 
Wage. to appear before the r council, for 


having 
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having burnt the town of St. Thomas. He was 
ſoon after arreſted, and, on his being brought to 
London, was committed priſoner to his own 
houſe. But endeavouring, to eſcape from thence 
to a veſſel, which waited for him at Graveſend, 
he was ſeized near Greenwich, carried to the 
Tower, and, on the twenty-eighth of October, 
1618, brought from thence to the Court of 
King's Bench, where the record of his former 
ſentence being examined, he was ordered to the 
Gate-houſe, and next. morning beheaded in Old 
Palace Yard, aged ſixty-ſix. | 
He behaved on- this occaſion like > heave man, 
and a Chriſtian. | He made a nervous and elo- 
quent ſpeech in juſtification of his conduct; and 
then feeling the edge of the axe, ſaid with a 
ſmile, “It is a ſharp medicine, but a found cure 
for all woes.” After which, his head was ſtruck _ 
oft at two blows. | 
All Europe was abe at the injuſtice and | 
cruelty of this proceeding. But Gondamor, the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador, thirſted for his blood, on 
account of his having been the ſcourge of Spain, 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth; and King 
James durſt not refuſe him the life of a mag. 
ho, as a ſoldier, a ſcholar, and a fat "Was. 
the greateſt ornament to his county. 
| ALT: CHAP, 


CHAP, XXII. 
; SIR THOMAS CAVENDISH TAKES A RICH ACA- 
PULCO SHIP. © 


Quins ELIZABETH, defirous of fanning 
the flame of public ſpirit, which. then glowny- in 
the breaſt of private petſons, took every oppor- 
tunity of honouring thoſe who did any ſervice to 
their country ; and, by this means, excited per- 
ſons of fortune to engage with the utmoſt 
alacrity in the ſervice of the public. >, 
Among theſe, Thomas Cavendiſh, of 'Trim- 
ley, in the county of Suffolk, Eſq; diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf, His eſtate lying near Ipſwich, at that 
time a place of great trade, gave him a natural 
inclination to the ſea, and when he came of age 
determined him to fatisfy his curioſity, by con- 
| verting part of his lands into money, and equip- 
ing a large ſhip. She was. called the Tyger, 
and carried an hundred and twenty tons. In 
this ſhip he accompanied Sir Robert Grenville 
to Virginia, in 1585, and ſuffered a ſeries of 
difficulties, without obtaining any profit. He, 
780 ae however, 
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however, returned ſafe to FAmouth, on the ſixth 
day of October, the fame year, and determined 
to make a ſecond attempt, in hopes of better 
eine. b 8 
During his laſt voyage he had ſeen part of the 

Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, and converſed with ſome 
who had failed with Sir Francis Drake; and 
from this information, he formed a deſign of 
undertaking a voyage of the ſame nature, hoping 
at once to repair the loſs he had ſuſtained, and 
imitate the noble actions of that great officer. 

He accordingly fold the greater part of his eſtate 
to raiſe the neceſſary ſum; and uſed ſuch aſſiduity, 
that, in the ſpace of eight months, his little ſqua- 
dron was entirely completed. His capital ſhip, 
named the Deſire, carried an hundred and forty N 
tons; and the leſſer, called the Content, about 
ſixty tons. To theſe he added a bark of forty 
tons, called the High Gallant. This fleet he” 
ſupplied with proviſions for two years, and 
manned it with an hundred and twenty-ſix failors, 
officers . included, ſome of whom had before 
failed with Sir Francis Drake, and the reſt were 
men of courage and experience. Having pro- 
cured a commiſſion from the queen, he left Lon- 
don on the tenth of July, 1586, embarked at 
W on board the Deſire, and arrived at 

I . Plymouth *" 
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Plymouth' on the eighteenth of July, where he 
remained till. the 132 avi and then failed on 
his intended voyage. 

About the head land of California which lies 
in 23 deg. 24 min. of north latitude, one of the 
Deſire's company, going up to the top-maſt 
head, diſcovered a fail, and gave notice to the 
admiral, who inſtantly prepared for an engage- 
ment. Having got every thing in readineſs, 
he gave chace, and towards the evening came up 
with-the ſhip, faluting her with a broad-ſide, and 
a volley of ſmall ſhot. She proved to be the 
St. Anne, an exceeding rich ſhip from Acapulco, 
belonging to the king of Spain. She carried 
ſeven hundred tons, and was me by the 
admiral of the South Seas. 

He firſt made an attempt to board her, but 
being repulſed by numbers, was obliged to re- 
tire, with the loſs of two men killed, and five or 
ſix wounded. The adiniral now made a freſh 
attack with his great and ſmall ſhot, which raked | 
her through and through, and killed great numbers 
of her men. After receiving the ſecond broad- 
© ſide, the Spaniards hung out a flag of truce, de- 

firing the admiral to fave their lives, and they 
would yield the ſhip, with all her cargo. The 
admiral agreed to their requeſt, on condition that 

| they 
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they inſtantly lowered their ſails, hoiſted out 
their boat, and came on board his ſhip. This 
was accordingly done by the captain, the pilot, 
and one of the chief merchants. 
She had on board one hundred and tyenty- wo | 
thouſand pezoes of gold, large quantities of ſilk, 
' fatins, damaſks, muſk, and all manner of pro- 
viſions, almoſt as acceptable to them as their 
riches. On the fixth of November they put into 
the harbour of Puerto Seguro, with their prize, 
where all the Spaniards, men and women, to the 
number of one hundred and fifty, were ſet on 
ſhore. The admiral, having choſen a fruitful 
ſpot for their habitation, gave them ſtore of wine 
and proviſions, together with the- ſails of the 
ſhip, and ſome planks, for erecting houſes' and 
other conveniencies, neceſſary in this climate. 
Having thus diſpoſed of his priſoners, the 
admiral's next care was to divide the booty. But 
this diſagreeable taſk occaſioned a mutiny among 
the crew, no man thinking he had his proper 
ſhare. The generoſity of the admiral, however, 
at length put a ſtop to this dangerous commotion z 
and they kept the ſeventeenth of November, 
being the day of her ety; s coronation, as a 
grand feſtival. | 
of 
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Of che Spaniſh priſoners, the admiral retained 
two Japaneſe boys, three natives of the iſle of 
Manilla, a Portugueſe, who had been in China, 
and a Spaniſh pilot, well acquainted with all the 
parts between Acapulco and the Ladrones. 

On the nineteenth- of November, after the 
admiral had diſmiſſed the Spaniſh captain, he ſet 
the St. Anne on fire, though' ſhe had ſix hundred 
tons of rich merchandize on board; and directed 
his courſe to the Ladrones. But, during the 
paſſage, the Content was ſeparated from the 
admiral, and never rejoined him afterwards. 


„ "IXXIIT -: * 


OF CAPTAIN DAMPIER. 


Mx. William Dampier was born in the year 
1652, of a good family, in Somerſetſhire; but, 
loſing his father very young, ſome relations, to 
whoſe care he was left, having given him an in- 
different education, bound him, at the age of 
ſeventeen, apprentice to the maſter of a ſhip, who 
failed out of Weymouth, in Dorſetſhire. With 
Very 8 him 
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him he made one voyage to France, and another to 
Newfoundland; in the latter of which he ſuffered 
ſo ſeverely from the climate, that, on his return, he 
retired into the country among his friends, re- 
ſolving to go to ſea no more. But being na- 
turally of a wandering diſpoſition, he ſoon 

changed his reſolution, and, coming up London 


in 1670, entered himſelf as a foremaſt- man on 


board an Eaſt-India ſhip, bound to Bantam, in 
which he made a ſucceſsful voyage. 

In the year 1673 he ſerved againſt the Dutch, 
in two engagements, on board a king's ſhip, 
called the Royal Prince, commanded by Sir 
Edward Spragg, who was killed the fame year. 
Going afterwards into Somerſetſhire, he became 
acquainted with Colonel Hellier, -a gentleman, 
who, having large poſſeſſions in Jamaica, per- 
ſuaded him to go thither as a planter; which life 
he quitted, after having been engaged in it about a 
year, to go with one Captain Hodſon to cut 
logwood in the bay of Campeach y, | 
This employment he followed very e 

though liable to many hardſhips ; and having once 
found that it was pretty profitable, he embarked 
in it a ſecond time. It was here he became 
acquainted with many of the Buccaneers, with. 
whom we. find him afterwards engaged, not with- 
vol. I. D 15 aut 
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out being aſhamed of ſuch connexions, when he 
reflected upon them in his later years. Here 
alſo he firſt formed certain projects, on which he 
founded the making his fortune, and which 
brought him back to England in 1678. Having 
raiſed what money he could, and provided himſelf 
with proper neceſſaries, he once more embarked 
for Jamaica in the begininng of the year 1679, in 
the Loyal Merchant, of London, Captain Knap- 
man commander. 
It was his intention to ** the buſineſs of 
x logwood cutter in the bay; but he afterwards 
- Changed his reſolution, and laid out his money in 
- purchaſing an eſtate in Dorſetſhire, from a man 
of whoſe title he was quite certain. Before his 
return home, however, he agreed with one Mr. 
Hobby, to make a voyage to the Moſkitto ſhore, 
-on the continent; but anchoring off Nigral Bay, 
at the weſt end of Jamaica, all Mr. Hobby's men- 
farſook him, to join the captains Coxon, Sawkins, 
- Sharp, and other privateers, who were going 
upon a lucrative expedition. After three or four 
days, Dampier himſelf made one of the fame 
company, knowing very well that his affiſtance 
ſingly could be but of wy little rice to Mr. 
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The firſt expedition of theſe confederates was 

againſt Porto-bello, after which they agreed to 
croſs the iſthmus of Darien to the South Seas. 
For this purpoſe they landed, on the fifth of 
April, 1680, near Golden Iſland, one of the 
Sanballoes, being in number near four hundred, 
plentifully ftocked with proviſions, and little 
nick-nacks to ſecure the friendſhip of the Indians. 
Aſter a march of nine days, they came up with 
and plundered Santa Maria, where, not finding 
the booty they expected, they ſtaid only three 
days, and then embarked on board of ſome ſmall- | 
craft for the South Seas. On the twenty- third 
of April they were in ſight of Panama, and made 
afruitleſs attempt upon Pubela Nova, where Cap- 


tain Sawkins ad ſome others of them loſt their 


lives. 


' 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


OF AN INDIAN WHO HAD BEEN LEFT ON SHORE 
ON JUAN FERNANDEZ, | 


Tur ſhips no ſooner came abreaſt of this iſland, 
than a canoe was diſpatched to land, with a 
Moſkitto and two or three failors, in ſearch of a 
Moſkitto Indian, whom Captain Watlin had left 


here. He was not long concealed ; for having 


the preceding day diſcovered an Engliſh fail, he 


had killed three goats to entertain the crew, and 
made down from the woods to meet them. 


There was ſomething affecting in the meeting 
of the two Indians ; and the joy of him, who had 
been ſo long left here, on account, as he thought, 
of ſo many of his old friends coming on purpoſe 
to bring him off, is inexpreſſible. Some Spa- 
niards, who had received intelligence of his being 
on the iſland, had often ſearched for him, but in 
vain. He found means to foil their utmoſt di- 
ligence. He had built a little hut for himſelf, 
about half a mile from the ſea-ſide, and lined it 


with 
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with goats ſkin, of which he had alſo made his 


bed, and wrapt a piece round his waiſt ; for the 
cloaths he had brought from the ſhip, had been 


for ſome time: worn out. 


He happened to have with him a knife, a gun, 


a horn of powder, and a little ſhot ; and when . 


his amunition was expended, he made a faw of 


his knife, by notching it. With this inſtrument 
he divided the barrel of his gun into ſmall pieces, 


of which, by the aſſiſtance of a fire kindled with 


his flint, he made a lance, fiſhing-hooks, and 


harpoons, bending - the iron when, hot with a 
| ſtone, and then grinding it with vaſt labour, till 
he brought it to an edge, or ſawing it with his 
_ Jagged knife. 

Theſe were contrivances which had occurred 
to him, from his recollection of the workmanſhip 


of the Engliſh ſmiths. Nor will thoſe who are 
in the leaſt acquainted with the ingenuity of the 


Indians, be ſurpriſed at his ' induſtry : for thoſe 
wild Indians, who are unacquainted with the 
uſe of iron, will make ſtone hatchets, that ſerve 
them in making canoes, building houſes, and 


various other uſes. Thoſe made by the inhabi- 


tants of Blewfield River, are about ten inches 
long and four broad, and three inches thick in 
the middle. They are ground down to an edge 
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at both ends. The handle, which is about four 
feet long, is bound faſt with a rope, and fixed in 
"a notch of a finger's length, in the middle. The 
natives of Patagonia head their arrows with flints, 
made fit for that buſineſs with great induſtry. 
With the inſtruments above deſcribed the In- 
dian had ſubſiſted for three years, upon goats, 
ſeal, and other kinds of fiſh. - 
We had given Wem of Fl; for theſe 

people, having no diſtinguiſhing denomination of 
their own, take it as a great favour if the Euro- 
peans beſtow one upon them. 
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CHAP xxv. 


carTALN MONK'S VOYAGE TO THE FROZEN 
| | SEA, 


** 


| . MONK was one of the moſt ex- 

pert navigators of his time; and a perſon of ſuch 
integrity, that not a ſingle falſity, in the account 
he gave of his voyage, has even been pointed out 
by any one who has ſince viſited the ſame parts. 
Theſe -perſonal qualifications recommended him 


* A ſo 
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o ſtrongly to Chriſtian IV. King of Denmark, 
that he fitted out two ſhips, and gave the com- 
mand to Captain Monk, with inſtructions to at- 
tempt the diſcovery of a north-eaſt pallage to 

China and Japan. 

Every thing being ready, Monk left the Sound 
on the ſixteenth of May, 1619, and on the twen- 
tieth of June, made Cape Farewell, a rocky land, 
covered with ice and ſnow, and lying in ſixty- two 


degrees and a half north latitude. What he 


chiefly remarked about this place was, that one 
.day the wind blew ſo hard, and was fo very cold, 

that his fails became like one continued piece of 
ice, and were quite uſeleſs ; yet the following af- 
ternoon was fo ſultry, that the men were obliged 


to pull off their cloaths, and work in their ſhirts. 


Captain Monk, on the ſeventeenth arrived in 


Hudſon's Streights, and landed in an iſland direct- ? 
ly oppoſite to Greenland, where ſome of his peo- . 


ple, taking a view of the FOO could diſcover 
the footſteps of men. 

The next day ſome people made their appear- 
ance, who ſeemed ſurprized at the Danes, and ad- 


vanced towards them in a friendly manner, keep- 


ing ſtill a watchful eye on their arms, which they 
had hid beneath an heap of ſtones, _ - |. | 
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A ſmall looking-glaſfs being preſented to one of 
them, he ſeemed overjoyed at the acquiſition, and 
having viewed himſelf in it two or three times, 
hugged it cloſe to his boſom, and then ran away 
as faſt as poſſible, as if he feared they would take 
it from him. 
Theſe poor people treated with particular marks 
of reſpect one of Monk's people, who had long 
black hair, and was of a ſwarthy complexion, not 
- Unlike themſelves ; imagining, perhaps, that he 
was a native of the place, carried thence in his 
infant years to Denmark. This diſtinction af- 
forded a good deal of Gverſion t to the reſt of his 
brother tars. 


CHAP. XXVI. 


OF THE DIFFICULTIES WHICH CAPTAIN MONK | 
HAD TO STRUGGLE WITH—HIS ARRIVAL IN 
DENMARK —AN D HIS DEATH. | 


| Uron his arrival in Hudſon's-Bay, Captain 
Monk determined to winter there. His ſhips 


were hauled * in a little 0 where they were 
ſheltered 
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ſheltered from the inclemency of the weather. 
After this precaution, his people proceeded to 
erect huts for their winter reſidence, near a river 
that was not froze in October, when all the ſur- 
rounding ſeas were bound in ice. | 

Having run up compact huts, they laid in a 
ſtore of wood and wild-fowl for the winter. 
Monk himſelf killed a white bear, upon the fleſh. 

of which he and his men fed very heartily ; nor 

did it difagree with them in the leaſt. | 
On the twenty-ſeventh of November, they ſaw 
what they imagined to be three ſuns. On the 
tenth of December, about eight o'clock at night, 
there was a lunar eclipſe, ſoon after which, the 
moon was ſurrounded by a very bright circle. 

The cold now began to be fo very intenſe, that 
neither beer, wine, nor brandy, could reſiſt it, but 
were frozen up, and the veſſels that contained 
them were ſplit into pieces. Before they could 
uſe the liquors, they were obliged to hew them 
with hatchets, and diſſolve them before the fire. 
They ſaw pieces of ice three hundred and r 
feet thick. 

The Danes, with all their art, were not able to 
reſiſt this ſevere invader.. They were carried off, 
one after another, ſo faſt, by a griping looſeneſs, 
that, in the beginning of March, the captain him- 
þ 7 ſelf 
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Gif was obliged to ſtand ſentry 6 in his a 
want of hands. 

In the . a moſt inveterate ſcurvy added 
new weight to their affliction ; fo that; in the 
month of May, the few who ſurvived were ſcarce 
able to move, with weakneſs and diforder. To 
complete their woes, their bread failed them ; in 
the room of which, they dug raſpberries from un- 
der the ſnow, But theſe became uſeleſs, if __ 
ney conſumed. 

On the fourth of . Monk himſelf fell dan- 
| nn ill, and was four days without any ſuſte- 
nance. During this time he made his will, in 
which he requeſted any perſon, who ſhould chance 


| to dome that way, to ſee him buried, and tranſmit 


his Journal to the king of Denmark. In a fer 


5 days, however, he grew ſtronger, and crept out 
of his hut, to ſee if any of his ſhip's-crew were 


leſt alive, and he found only two out of ſixty- four. 
Theſe, overjoyed to find their captain had eſcaped 
fo many-calamities, carried him to a fire, and re- 
freſhed him; while they encouraged each other, 
with affurances of mutual aſſiſtance ta the mag 


moment. 


The ice now vga to . e eee e 
mo they chanced to find a root, which proved a 


an well a excellent food. By 
dhe 
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the uſe of this root, and by applying themſelves to 
"fiſhing and hunting, they 8 recovered their 
former ſtrength. 


Having got on board their ſmaller ſhip, they 
hoiſted fail, leaving the other behind. They were 


often entangled among the ice, but were ſtill w 6: 


leaſed by the changeableneſs of the weather. 


On the eighth of September, having cleared the 
ſtreights and Cape Fare wel, and reached the main 


ocean, they were aſſailed by a violent tempeſt, 


which brought the maſt by the board; and it was 


'not without great difficulty, they preſerved their 
fails from being waſhed into the. fea. At laſt, 
however, ſhe reached the coaſt of Norway, where 

they anchored in a ſmall creek ; and here, as the 
ſtorm continued, they would certainly have been 


| daſhed to pieces had they not bam. am wor | 
_  *>»tween the rocks and the land. Ws 
. Having refreſhed themſelves a few Fee they 


purſued their voyage to Denmark, where they 
ſhortly after arrived; and Captain Monk, whom 
no body expected ever to ſee alive, was received 
by the king with great marks of favour, his ma- 
jeſty being well ſatisfied with his endeavours. 


Captain Monk was a man of an undaunted 
ſpirit, as well as an excellent mathematician. Hav- 


ing always, after his return, inſiſted upon the poſ- 
-D 6 | ſibility 
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ſibility of diſcovering a north · weſt paſſage, he was 
at length employed by ſome of the Daniſh nobility, 
and ſeveral rich merchants of Norway, to attempt 
it. But he was unfortunately prevented, and the 
deſign entirely ruined by an unforeſeen accident. 
Ina conference which Monk had with the king, 
concerning the misfortunes of his former voyage, 
and his new enterprize, his majeſty obſerved, that 
he had already occaſioned the loſs of too many 
brave fellows, to hazard it again. This was a 
- farcaſm which Monk imagined his perſeverance 
and ſkill had not in the leaſt deſerved. He there- 
fore replied in a manner, that the king thought 
diiſreſpectful. Upon this the king gave him a 
Night blow on the breaſt with his ſtick, by way of 
repulſe, an indignity which affected him ſo ſtrong- 
ly, that he went home immediately, and died in 
three days, during which he refuſed all manner of 
nduriſhment. TE 
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CHAP. XXVII. - . | 


THE VOYAGE OF GEORGE SPILBERGEN. | 
| 


Tur Dutch Eaſt-India Company, being very 

deſirous of making a ſucceſsful voyage through the 
Streights of Magellan, to the Eaſt-Indies, granted 

a commiſſion to George Spilbergen, who was wel! | 

ſkilled in maritime affairs, for this purpoſe, and . 
ordered fix ſhips to be fitted out for that ſervice, 

N On the eighth of Auguſt, 1614, this fleet ſailed | 
out of the Texel, and continued their voyage, | | 
without any remarkable incident, till the twen= > « | 
tieth of December, when they anchored in the g 
road of Ilas Grandes, in Brazil. 1 

When they entered the South Seas, they took [4 
a ſhip with a ſmall quantity of treaſure, which was 
embezzled by the ſeamen. Soon after, they faw | 1 
eight fail, which the Spaniſh maſter of the former 
ſhip aſſured them was the royal fleet, ſent from 1 
Peru in ſearch of them, under the command of = 
Admiral Don Roderigo De Mendoza, the vice- 
roy's kinſman. The next day they came in ſight 
| | | n of 
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tered into a treaty with him, very advantageous 
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of each other, and a bloody battle enſued, wherein 


the greater part of the Spaniſh fleet was ſunk. In 


this action the Dutch loſt forty men, and had fifty- 
eight wounded. Soon after the engagement they 


failed for Calao de Lima, but finding great pre- 
parations made for their reception, were obliged 


to retire out of the reach of their ſhot. 


On the ſixth of January, 1616, they landed on 
one of the Ladrones, and reached the Manillas on 


__ "the ninth of February. On the fifth of March 
they received intelligence of a fleet, conſiſting of 


twelve ſhips and four gallies, armed with two 
thoufand Spaniards, beſides Indians, Chineſe, and 
Japaneſe. This powerful armament was intend- 
ed to drive the Dutch out of the Molucca iſlands. 

Nothing of any confequence happened till the 


' - "twelfth of May, when they were informed by Mr. 


Caſtleton, who commanded four Engliſh ſhips, 
that the Dutch general, John Dirkfon Lam, who 
had failed from the ifland of Banda, in the fpring 


of the year, with twelve men of war, and a body 
of forces, landed on the tenth” of April at Pulo 
Wai, the richeſt of all the iſlands in theſe parts, 
Which he eaſily conquered. This acquiſition 
being made, he ſummoned the inhabitants of the 


adjacent iſles, who ſubmitted immediately, and en- 


to 
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to the company, as it ſecured to them the ſole 
trade of all the beſt nutmegs in India. 40 
In the month of May, Spilbergen n 
e © Gu with two ſhips to the city of Ban- 
tam, in the iſland of Java, with inden to ſet- 
tle the trade of that place. 
On the twenty-ſeventh of June they proceed- 
ed to Batavia, where they careened their ſhips. 
While they were thus employed, they had the fa- 
tisfaction of perceiving the vaſt increaſe of the 
Dutch trade. During that time, there came in 
four ſhips from the Moluccas, laden with the 
richeſt ſpices ; four from Holland, with ſeveral 
hundred ſoldiers on board, to ſupply the garriſon; 
alſo, a rich ſhip from Japan, with a large rn 
of rials, plate, and other valuable effects. 
On the fourteenth of December, the admiral 


failed from Bantam for "Holland; with the Amſter- 


dam of fourteen hundred tons, and the Zealand of 
twelve hundred tons, under his command. 


On the thirtieth of January, 1617, they reached 


St. Helena, and on the firſt of July arrived in 


Holland, having woes out two Fan ernte | 


months. 
The Dutch Eaſt-India \ Coin may, in | and 


e be ſaid to date their reputation and power * 


Tom _ voyage! as the former reſulted from 
| | e 8 
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Spilberggn's ſurrounding the globe, and the latter 
from his aſſiſting in the conqueſt of the Moluccas, 
and bringing home the firſt account of that impor- 
tant acquiſition. - 
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CHAP. XXVIIL. 


OF CAPTAIN JAMES, WHO SAILED IN QUEST 
OF A NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 


Sonik merchants of Briſtol,. zealous in their 
commercial purſuits, as well as for the general 
advantage of the country, formed themſelves into 
a company about the year 1630, for encouraging 
a diſcovery of a north-weſt paſſage to the South 
Sea, and by conſequence to Japan. =, 

His majeſty King James I. being apprized of 
their good intentions, was graciouſly pleaſed to 
ſignify his approbation thereof, and to confirm the 
choice made of Captain Thomas James, to go * 

on this expedition. 


He was a man of integrity, as welt as an old 
experienced failor, and conſequently very well 
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adapted for ſo uſeful and een, an under- 

taking. 
On the third of as 1631, he fell down the 
channel of Briſtol, in a ſhip of ſeventy tons bur- 
den, and had fight of the coaſt of Greenland on 
the fourth of June. 

On the fifth they found themſelves amidſt eve. 
ral large pieces of ice; to keep clear of which, as 
the day was very miſty, and the proſpect conſe- 
quently confined, required great dexterity. They 
made faſt, however, to one piece for ſecurity, 
and repelled the repeated attacks of the others - 
with poles, which at length broke. The ſue- 

ceeding day the danger. ſeemed to increaſe, the 
ice coming upon them on every ſide ſo thick, 
that it threatened to cruſh them in pieces. 5 

On the tenth, the ſea being very rough, and 
ſome pieces of ice higher than the main top-maſt 
head ſwimming in their ſight, their boat broke 
from the ſtern, and was with great difficulty 
recovered, two men being thereby deſperately 
bruiſed. 6} | 

On the twentieth, in the morning, having 
doubled the ſouthern point of the iſland of Refo- 
lution, the wind coming about to the weſt, drove 
them, together with the ice, towards the land, 
| a Rk e they met with no- 
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thing but ſhort breakers, and large lumps of ice 
aground, at the depth of forty fathoms. Here 
they were met by a ſtrong ebb ruſhing from 
the broken grounds of the iſland, that bore 
away the ſhip before it, carrying it through innu- 
merable meanders, among rocks and ice; fo that 
to fave themſelves from being wrecked, which 
they now much dreaded, they threw out a ked- 
ger and grapnels, whereby they made faſt, on each 
ſide of them, to a piece of ice that drew about ten 
fathom water, which ſerved them by way of 
ſounding, being ſo diſpoſed that either one or the 
other muſt have run aground before the ſhip, in 

cafe ſhe ſhould have come too near the ſhore. 
At high water, the ice being very thick, drove 
the ſhip on a ſharp rock, where ſhe was left by 
._ theebb, upon ſuch a heel to ſeaward that there 
Was no ſtanding in her, fo that the crew went to 
prayers on a piece of ice, imagining ſhe would 
never get off. - It began, however to flow unex- 
pectedly, and, to their great ſatisfaction, they once 
more ſaw her afloat, and wrought hard to remove 
her from that neighbourhood, though they were 
ſtill in imminent danger. They now laboured 
to get as much of the ice as they could between 
them and the rocks, as being the leſs hurtful 
companions, Og were 88 howerer, to hew 
one 
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one piece with their axes, and other ſtrong in- 


ſtruments for fear of being run down by it. 
Captain James went on ſhore, which he could 


eaſily do, the ice joining ſo compactly as to 


form one continued footing over the harbour from 
land. Here he built a beacon of ſtones, and called 
the place the Harbour F God's Providence. 


CHAP, xxix. 
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OF HUDSON'S STREIGHTS. 


CApTAIN JAMES, attended by ſome of his 


men, went to view the eaſt ſide of the iſland» 
where he climbed up a high ground, to ſee if he 


could poſſibly deſcry any place whither to . ſteer 
the ſhip, and keep her with more. fafety than 
where ſhe then lay. 


While he was upon this ſearch, he hn. " Pig 
dreadful noiſe, which aroſe from a very large piece 


of ice ſplitting, near the ſhip, into four pieces. It 


| luckily happened, however, at ſuch a diſtance 


as to do no manner of damage. Mb 


They 
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They continued failing about the coaft till the 
_ fifth of July, when, the weather being prettyclear, 
and the proſpect round them more full than it had 
| hitherto been, they turned their eyes towards the 
north-weſt, and beheld the fea to a vaſt extent, 
quite filled with ice. Captain James therefore 
concluded, that it would be vain for him to pur- 
| ſue his diſcovery of a weren wut paſſage that 


year. 


twenty leagues long. In ſome places they are 
twenty leagues broad, but in others no more than 
fifteen. On the ſouth is a large bay, and the 
main land is high on each ſide. 

On the ſixteenth of July Captain "HR con- 
vinced that it was too late to attempt the north- 
weſt paſſage, ſteered weſt-ſouth-weſt towards 
Mansfield's Iſland, which, at three o'clock in the 

| afternoon of the enſuing day, they gained ſight of, 
receiving many terrible ſhocks from the ice in 
their courſe. Here the crew was put to half al- 
lowance of bread; and two men complained of 
n but ſoon recovered. 

On the nineteenth of September they anchored 
off the Earl of Briſtol's Iſland; and while in this 
place the carpenter repaired the boat, the captain 
went _ but found not the leaſt mark of a 

N human 


Hudſon” s Streights are about an hundred and ö | 
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- human creature having ever been on it before. 
And now finding that the wind ſeemed to be fixed 


in a northerly point, ſo. that Hudſon's Bay was 
not to be reached, they began to look out for a 
| wintering place elſewhere. Some named Port 
Nelſon, but the captain excepted againſt it, not 
only on account of the danger of the place itſelf, 
but the difficulty of getting thither through the 
ice, For this reaſon he determined to look out 
for ſome convenient creek to the ſouthward, - 
On the firſt of October they got under fail, but 
could ſcarcely make any way for. the multiplicity 
of ſand banks. 
On the fourth the captain went aſhore on the 
Earl of Dauby's Iſland, but found ch except 
a few berries. 
On the ſeventh it ſnowed ſo violently: that they 
were forced to clear the deck of it with ſhovels. 
The cold now increaſed ſo much, that they could 


ſcarcely preſerve any thing from freezing, even 


by the fire- ſide. 


As ſeveral of the men were ſickly, the carpen- 
ters and ſome of the crew ſet about erecting a ho- 


vel for them on the ſhore, to ſee if that would 
contribute to reſtore them, while the captain, 
with ſome attendants, ranged the 3 in ſearch 
of inhabitants. 


: K 4 1 

On the thirteenth ſome of the men deſired leave 
to traverſe the country; which being granted, 
with a charge that they ſhould keep together, and 
look out for a convenient harbour for the ſhip, 
they went, and returned on the fifteenth with a 
{ſmall lean deer, which they had cut into quarters. 
They reported that they had ſeen a few more, but 
no rational inhabitant, nor any port. 


CHA P. XXX. N 


Hupgex's BAY WINTER DESCRIBED. 


Azourt the beginning of the year the ſnow fel! 
ſo thick, that it reached near the height of the 
roof of the houſe; ſo that they were obliged to 
cut a paſſage through it, and keep that paſſage 
clear, by ſhovelling away the new-fallen ſnow 
every day. When this conſolidated, it ſerved for the 
captain's gallery and ſick men's walk, the ſurface 

ol it being a yard above the ground at leaſt. 
The cold now became exceeding intenſe. The 
ſun and the moon appeared on the horizon twice 
| I 1 4 . 
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as long as they did broad, on account of the great 
quantity of vapours with which the atmoſphere 
was filled. The iſland was quite covered with fo- 
reſts, but contained but few rein- deer, and ſome -- 
arctic foxes. ' On the thirty-firſt of January, the 
atmoſphere was ſo clear, that Captain James 
could very plainly perceive more ſtars, by two- 
thirds, than he had ever ſeen before in his life. 
The ſea is frozen over every night two or three 
inches thick. The half- flood breaks this ice, and 
drives the flakes over each other, which freeze 
immediately together; by this means, the ice, in 
a few hours time, becomes five or fix feet thick, - | 
and the number of flakes and fields of ice is in- 
creaſed to that degree, that the ſea is entirely 
filled with them, and the water coals more and 
more every day, ſo that at length it becomes in- 
tolerably cold; for when Captain James's people 
| waded in the ſea-water in the month of December 
though it froze upon their legs, yet they did not 
feel. it near ſo ſenſibly as in the month of June, 
when to their feelings it was ſo ſharp and piercings 
that they could not bear to wade in it.. | 
In the month of February, that horrible dif- 
_ eaſe the ſcurvy made its appearance. They bled. 
at the mouth, their gums were ſwoln, and ſome- 
times black and putrid, and all their teeth 
| : were 


\ 


ſoaked the ſalt meat froze within doors, though 
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- were looſe. Their mouths were ſo ſore, that they 
could no longer eat their uſual food. Some com- 


plained of ſhooting pains in the head, others in 
the breaſt, others felt a weakneſs in their reins, 


others had pains in their thighs and knees, and 


others again had ſwollen legs. Two thirds of 
the crew were under the hands of the ſurgeon, and 


nevertheleſs were obliged to work hard, though 
they had no ſhoes to their feet, but, inſtead of 


ſhoes, faſtened clouts about them. In the open 


air the cold was quite inſupportable, no clothes 
being proof againſt it, nor any motion ſufficient 
to keep up their natural warmth. It froze the 


| hair on their eye-lids, ſo that they could not ſee, 


and it was with *difficulty that they could fetch 
* their breath. - | 

In the woods the cold was ſomewhat lefs ſe- 
vere, yet here they were afflicted with chilblains 


on their faces, hands, and feet. The leaſt de- 


gree of cold was within doors. On the outſide 
the houſe was covered with ſnow, two-thirds of 
its height; and withinſide every thing was frozen, 
and hung full of jcicles. Their bedding was 
quite ſtiff, and covered with hoar froſt, though 
their beds were almoſt cloſe to the fire in their 
{mall dwelling. The water in which. the cook 


it 
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it ſtood but three feet from the fre. But during 


the night, when the fire was not ſo well kept up, 
whilſt the cook ſlept only for four hours, all was 


_ - frozen inthe tub into one lump. When afterwards 


the cook ſoaked the meat in a copper kettle, cloſe 
to the fire, to prevent it from freezing, the ſide 
near the fire was found to be quite warm, while 
the oppoſite ſide was frozen an inch thick. 


CHAP, XXXI. 


OF CAPTAIN JAMES'S ARRIVAL AT BRISTOL, 


AND HIS OPINION CONCERNING A NORTH- | | 


WEST PASSAGE. - 


Ix de beginning ef September they Gee 
the ſhoals. The winds were various, and the 
cold ſo very ſevere, that it was with difficulty the 


* 


men could take in the top and ſprit-ſails of an 


evening. 


On the eighth the wind came in ſuch ſqualls, 


and the ſhip rolled ſo ver y much, that they were 
afraid ſhe would have brought her maſts by the 
board. Beſides her ſeams gaped to ſuch a degree, 


et. 1. K that 
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that all hands lay wet, and her leaks- required a 
conſtant attention to the pump. After this day, 
however, they ſaw no more ice. The wind was 
in their favour, and the ſhip made conſiderable 
way. They came to anchor, without having 
met with any thing elfe very remarkable, in the 
Briſtol Road, on the twenty-ſecond of October. 
When they examined her defects, on her being 
brought into harbour and hauled aſhore, it was 
wonderful to think how ſhe hat ever made her de- 
fired port. For beſides other ſignal damages, ſhe 
had loſt fourteen feet of her keel, her ſtern, and 


great part of her ſheathing. Her timbers were 


cracked within the board, and in one place had 
been pierced by a op week, an inch and an half 
above the ſheathing. W 

It was the opinion of Captain — when he 
returned from this expedition, that there was no 
north-weſt paſlage at all. His reaſons for it are 
theſe: There is a conſtant tide ſets i into Hudſon's 
Streights, the flood coming from the eaſtward. 
The ſea produces ſcarcely any fiſh. The ice, 
he thinks, would certainly be broken and diſ- 
JunQ, if the free ocean were beyond it, for he 


8 * found this the caſe in paſſing through the ſtreights . 


into the ſea to the eaſtward. And, laſtly, he had 
obſerved that the ice is always driven out to the 


eaſtward at * 8 Bay. x 
He 
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He is of opinion likewiſe, that, if ſuch a pal. 
fage was really found out, it would not anſwer 
any profitable end ; for the multiplicity of dan- 
gerous ice and ſhoals in thoſe latitudes, make it 
unfit for a veſſel to try them with any valuable 
cargo. Beſides, he fays, to the ſouthward a 
thouſand leagues may be ſooner made than an 
hundred here, and with leſs hazard. Towards 
the ſouth too, and about the Cape of Good Hope, 
there are fine opportunities of recruiting the ſick ; ; 
whereas here there is not the ſlighteſt refreſh- 
ment to be had, and ſcarcely any thing but pain 
and diſorder to be acquired. * 
However, he very modeſtly advances theſe 
things only as his own private opinion, and not 
with any view of diſcoutaging future adventurers 
from trying what may be done in the ſame courſe; 
not doubting but the more ingenious may be 
crowned with greater ſucceſs than what he met 
with, | oF | ”;. 


— 
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CHAP. XXXI1. 


or THE GENERATION OF ICE. 


Carrain JaMEs, in bis journal, endes. 
yours thus to account for the generation of that 


ice, which, about Hudſon's Bay, covers the 


ſurface of the ſea. 


After the middle of September, an he, it 


| ſeldom rains, but ſnows a great deal almoſt every 


day.. This ſnow falling at ebb in large. quantities 
upon the ſhoals and ſand-banks, of which there 
are great numbers in this bay, is carried out by 
the flood, and meeting together on the ſurface, 

coagulates and unites from the different parts. 
Beſides the firſt. ſtrong obſtacle (ſuch as an iſland 
or ledge of rocks) that it meets with, impedes 
the progreſs of the whole maſs, which is increaſed 
and extended by the additional. ſnows waſhed off 
by every tide. This at length becoming ſo 
thick, as almoſt to ſtagnate the water, -is in that 


ſtate of ination rendered more fit to ſuſtain the 


impreſſion of the water, and form into. one ex- 


tenſive plate of ice. 
| a CHAP. 


CHAP, XXXI11, 


or A. SHIPWRECK, NEAR SPITZDERGER, 

| A. D. 1646. | | 
Jon CORNELIUS of Maniken being or- 
dered upon the -whale fiſhery, in the year 1646, 
left the Texel on the ſixth of May, and on the 
third of June arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Spitzbergen, but was prevented from anchoring 
in the bay by the ſhoals of ice. Accordingly he 
kept out to ſea; and chancing to diſcover two 
whales in the offing, he ſent his ſloop * manned 
in purſuit of them. 
While they were rowing up and down, watch- 
ful of an opportunity to make a ſucceſsful attack 


upon one of thoſe enormous creatures, the 


 Fiſcovered a large ice ſhoal floating at a diſtance, 
with ſomething white upon it, which they ſup- 


poſed to be bears. But Ellert Johnſon, the 


harpooner, inſiſting that it was ſomething elſe, 
and that it was in motion, perfuaded them to row | 
up to it. To which propoſal, after ſome alter- 
125 MS. cation; © 


lm) 


cation, thay aſſented; and "ROW it, on a2 
nearer view, to be a fort of ou of diftreſs, 
waved by a man; 

This diſcovery. induced them to approach It as 
faſt as they could, and there to their great ſur- 
prize, they found four living men, and one dead. 
By their language they knew them to be Engliſh. 

They took them into the ſloop, and conveyed 
them on board their ſhip in the bay. = 
They were at this time reduced to the laſt ex- 
tremity by hunger and cold, having had nothing 
d feed upon for ſome · time before they ſaw the 
| loop, but a leather belt, which they had divided 
into equal ſhares, and eaten up. The ſurgeon 
took all the care he could to recover them; but 
three of them died in ſpite of all his endeavours, 
in five or ſix days after their being brought on 
board. The fourth only ſurvived, who was 
brought to Delft, upon the Meuſe, in September, 
1646; from whence he got a . home to 
"+ The woah he gave was, that their veſſel, 
4 being wrecked on that ice ſhoal, from which he 
Was taken, the crew conſiſting of forty-two men, 
* ſaved themſelves upon it, with ſome tools, vic- | 
tuals, and their loop ;—that they cut a deep hole, 


+ like @ Fe into the 1 ice, blocking it round the 
| mouth 
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mouth with ſuch pieces as they dug out, to 
ſhelter them from the violence of the wind' - 
and waves, which intention it, in ſome meaſure, - 
anſwered;—and that in this hole they had bur- 

_ rowed fourteen days. ? 

In a few days, the 8 thinking it 

impoſſible that they ſhould ſurvive long upon this 
ſhoal, reſolved, with ſeventeen of his men, to 
make the land in the ſloop, and ſend her off for 
the reſt, with an account of his ſucceſs. But, 
as they never heard more of them, and it blew a 

| hard ſtorm ſoon after, there was reaſon to > UH. | 
they never reached the ſhore. 
| Twenty-four of them remaining ſtill upon the 
ice, and proviſions growing daily ſo very ſcanty, -' 
that they were reduced to a famiſhing condition, 
and ſcarcely hoped for relief from - any thing but 

_ death, they reſolved to ſeparate, and quarter upon 
different ſhoals, in hope that by ſome lucky turn 
of fortune they might be driven to land. But 

whether they were taken up by any other ſhips, _ 
or whether they reached the ſhore, was never 
known. It is moſt likely, indeed, that they. _ 
were fwallowed up by the ocean; for John 
Cornelius ordered his loop upon a cruize in 
ſearch of the ſurvivors, but without any ſucceſs. | 
= Ws > e ad 
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CHAP, XXXIV. 


OF THE CLIMATE, VEGETABLES, AND ANIMALS 


of GREENLAND, AT THE PRESENT PERIOD. 


GREENLAND is elaimed by his Daniſh 


Majeſty. The eaſt ſide of it, which is oppoſite 


to Iceland, is rendered inacceſfible by mountains 


of ice, with which the ſea is covered, and which 


riſe to an amazing height; and the weſt-ſide, 


towards Davis's Streights, conſiſts of little more 


than confuſed” hedps of rocks, the ſummits of 
Which are covered with everlaſting ice and ſnow. 


The ſouthern part, however, is much better 


known, and as far as the Daniſh Colonies have 


penetrated, the'climate is not inſupportable. During 


the ſummer ſeaſon, which laſts from the end of 
May, to the middle of September, the ſun ſhines 
bright and very warm. Over the main lard 
no cloud can be ſeen, the weather being pleaſant, 
and always clear. The rains that fall here are 
neither frequent nor heavy; and in this climate 


8 ſeldom thunders. But . favourable circum- 
fſtances, 


— 
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ſtances, with reſpect to the weather, are true only 


of the ſouthern parts of the country, ſubject to 
the Danes; for to the northward of the fixty- 


eighth degree of latitude, the cold in winter is ſo 


exceſſive, that the ſtrongeſt French brandy will 
freeze near the fire-ſide, Fr 
As the weather is in this climate very calm, the 


ice in the bays, betwen the iſlands, is not diſ- 
turbed till the end of Auguſt; and even in the 


creeks it does not begin to thaw till the cloſe of 


May. From June to Auguſt, the ſun is con- 


tinually above the horizon, and, conſequently, 
during that time they have no night; but in 
winter the ſun is inviſible to the Greenlanders, 


and their day is nothing more than the morning 


and evening twilight, which eee 
hours. 


| which the country obtained its name. There are 
| alſo yellow flowers, whoſe roots have the ſmell of 
roſes. In ſome places, cabbages and turnips 
thrive yery well, and the latter, are remarkably 
ſweet, But there is not a tree to be ſeen in the 
country, except a little copſe of birch trees, whoſe 
trunks are no thicker than a man's leg. Some 
ſhrubs are diſperſed here and there; ſach as ſmall 
juniper, gooſeberry, and TEE buſhes. 


„ 8 
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The only domeſtic animals found here are dogs 
that never bark, but ſnarl and howl. The Green- 
landers often uſe them to draw their ſledges, yok- 
ing four, ſix, and ſometimes eight or ten to a 
ledge, loaded with five or fix of the largeſt ſeals. 
They often travel lixty miles in 'a winter's day 
upon the i ice. | 
The white bears of Greenland are differently 
. ſhaped from thoſe of other countries, being leaner 
and ſwifter, with a longer neck, and a head more 


5 like a hound's than that of a common bear; nei- 


ther can they be properly ſaid to growl, but rather 


bark like a dog that is hoarſe. Their ſkin is a 


good defence againſt the ſeverity of the cold, their 
hair being long and ſoft as wool. Some of theſe 
_ ._ creatures are fix feet high, and fourteen in length; 
and they are ſaid to be fo tender of their young, 
that they will rather fuffer themſelves to be killed, 
than deſert them when in danger. They are of- 
ten found floating on the ice at a vaſt diſtance 
from the ſhore: They. ſwim from one mountain 
ol ice to another, feeding on dead whales, or other 
_ fiſhes they happen to meet with. Thoſe who 
have wintered in Greenland obſerve, that theſe 
bears are not to be ſeen during that ſeaſon. 
Herearerein-deer, very different from thoſe of 


Lapland. ds are grey and ſhaggy, with horns 
like 


- 
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like a hart, having three or four branches on each 
ſide, about a foot long, and two inches broad; 
and they have long ears and ſhort tails. They 
are very lean in the ſpring, but in ſummer they 
grow ſo fat by feeding on a ſort of yellow moſs, 
that their fleſh, on the ribs, is ſometimes four 
inches deep. - IF ; 
Neither ſnakes nor any other venemous crea» 

- tures can live in this climate. They have neither 
-ants nor bees; nor are 177 en. with rats, 
mice, or beetles. 5 
Greenland abounds with . falcons, large 
ſpeckled owls, ravens, and all the kinds of land and 
ſea-fowl known in Norway. The freſh water 
in Greenland has been highly extolled for its falu- ' 
brity and palatableneſs. - The rivers afford plenty 

ol ſalmon, trout, and cray-fiſh; and the ſea yields 

an inexhauſtible variety een ex. 


cept oyſters. . 
| MISSIONARIES OF GREENLAND. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 


OF THE TAKING OF WHALES, 


| Tur taking of whales in the ſeas of Greenland, 


among the fields of ice that have been increaſing 
for ages, is one of the greateſt curioſities in 
nature. Theſe fields or pieces of ice are fre- 
quently more than a mile in length, and upwards 
of one hundred feet in thickneſs ; and when they 
are put in motion by a ſtorm, nothing. can be 


more terrible. The Dutch had thirteen ſhips 


cruſhed to pieces by them in one ſeaſon. 


There are ſeveral kinds of whales in Green- 


land, ſome white, and others black. The black 


. fort, the Grand Bay whale, is in moſt eſteem on 
account of his bulk, and the great quantity of 


fat or blubber he affords, which turns to oil. His 


tongue is about eighteen feet_ long, incloſed in 


» 


long pieces, of what we call whalebone, which 
are covered with a kind of hair like horſe-hair; 
and on each ſide of his tongue are two hundred 
and fifty pieces of this whalebone. As to the 
5 3 . "EP bones 
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bones of his body, they are as hard as an ox's 


bones, and of no uſe. There are no teeth i in his 
mouth; and he is uſually between ſixty and 


eighty feet long; very thick about the head, but 


grows leſs from thence to the tail. 
When the ſeamen ſee a whale ſpout, the word 
is immediately given, fall, fall, when every one 


haſtens from the ſhip to his boat; ſix or eight men 
being appointed to a boat, and four or five boats 
| _ uſually belong to one ſhip. —— : 
When they come near the whale, n 


ſtrikes him with his harpoon (a barbed dart), and 
the monſter, finding himſelf wounded, runs ſwiftly 


down into the deep, and would carry the boat 
along with him, if they did not give him line faſt © 
enough; and to prevent the wood of the boat 
taking fire, by the violent rubbing of the rope on 


the fide of it, one wets it conſtantly with a mop.. 
After the whale has run ſome hundred fathoms 
deep, he is forced to come up for air, when he 
makes ſuch a terrible noiſe with his ſpouting, 


that ſome have compared it to the firing of can» 


non. As ſoon as he appears on the ſurfaee of 
the water, ſome of the hapooners fix another har- 
poon, whereupon he plunges again into the deep; 
and when he comes up a ſecond time, they pierce 
kim with {pears in the vital parts, till he ſpouts 
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out ſtreams of blood inſtead of water, beating the 
ſea with his tail and fins, till the ſea is all in a 
foam, the boats continuing to follow him ſome 
leagues, till he has loſt his ſtrength ; and when he 
is dying, he turns himſelf upon his back, and is 
drawn on ſhore, or to the ſhip, if they be ata 
diſtance from the land. There they cut him in 
pieces, and, by boiling the blubber, extract the 
oil, if they have conveniences on ſhore ; other- 
wiſe they barrel up the pieces, and bring them 
home; but nothing can ſmell ſtronger than theſe 
ſhips do. Every' fiſh is computed to yield be- 
"tween fixty and one hundred barrels of oil, of the 
value of three or four pounds a barrel. Though the 
Danes claim the country of eaſt and weſt Green- 
land, where theſe whales are taken, the Dutch - 
have in a manner monopolized this fiſhery. Of late 
the Engliſh have alſo been very ſucceſsful in it. 
The commodities Greenland affords for com- 
merce, are whale-bone, whale-blubber, the horns 
of ſea-unicorns, the ſkins of ſeals, bears, rein- 
deer, and foxes ;—which they, barter for kettles 
of copper, braſs, and tin—for ſhirts made of 
white, blue, red, and ſtriped linens—for coarſe - 
woollen cloth—for large fiſhing hooks, ſaws, 
_ "knives, needles, and other hardware—for look- 


ing galls, rafts, Poles, deal boards, and cheſts, 
| CRANTzZ. 
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CHAP, XXXVI. 


OF THE INHABITANTS OF GREENLAND. 


By wins ; accounts of Fe eee 
ployed for the converſion of the Greenlanders, 


the whole number does not amount to above nine 
hundred and fifty- ſeven ſtated inhabitants. They are 


low of ſtature, few exceeding five feet in height, 


and the generality are not ſo tall. The hair of 
their heads is long, ſtraight, and of a black co- 
lour ; but they have ſeldom any , beards, becauſe 
it is their conſtant practice to root them out. 
They are not very lively in their tempers, but 
they are good-humoured, W and uncon- 
cerned about futurity. 

Their common food is the gech of rein- deer 
and hares, all kinds of land and water-fowl, ſeals, 
ſeveral ſorts of freſh-water and ſea-fiſh ; and even 
ſome parts of the whale. Their drink is clear 
water, which ſtands in the houſe, in a great cop- 
per veſſel, or in a wooden tub, which is very 
neatly made by them, ornamented with fiſh- bones 
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and rings, and provided with a pewter ladle or 
dipping- diſh. 

The Greenlanders have their winter and ſum- 
mer habitations. The former, which are the 
largeſt, are dug deep in the earth, and raiſed with 
ſtone and turf a little above the ſurface of the 
ground. Their beds are in the form of benches, 
raiſed half a yard from the floor, and their bedding 
is compoſed of the ſkins of ſeals and rein-deer. 
On che hearth is a great lamp, in the form of a 
| half moon; and over it are hung their kettles, in 
which they boil their proviſions. Theſe are formed 
of a kind of marble, or where they have the ad- 
vantages of trade, of braſs, copper, or tin. The 
entrance is dug narrow, and winding under 
ground, and the doors ſo low, that they creep on 

their hands and feet to get in, being fo contrived 


to keep out the cold; and, for the fame purpoſe, 


the inſide is lined with the ſkins of ſeals. Some 
of theſe houſes afford lodging for ſeven or eight 
families; and though in one of them ten or twenty 
lamps of train oil are kept conſtantly burning, 
their ſmoke is not perceived to fill the room; for 
dry moſs rubbed very ſmall is laid on one fide of 
of the lamp, which being lighted, burns ſoftly, 
cauſing no ſmoke, unleſs it be laid on too thick, 


T heſe lamps give ſuch heat, as not only ſerves to 
: boi! 
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; boil their victuals, but to render their rooms'as 
hot as a bagnio. To thoſe, however, who are 
not uſed to them, the ſmell of the houſe is ex- 


tremely diſagreeable, both from the number of 


burning lamps, ſupplied with train oil, and the 


various ſorts of raw meat, fiſh, and fat, heaped + 


up in theſe places. 

Their ſummer habitations conſiſt of a kind of 
tents made of poles, ſet in a circular form, bend- 
ing to a point at the top, fenced by a double co- 
ver, the innermoſt of which is made of the ſkins 

of ſeals, or rein- deer, with the hairy fide-inward.; 


and the outermoſt of the fame ſkins, but without 


hair, and dreſſed with oil, to prevent their being 
penetrated by the rain. 


When they meet together, they expreſs their 
mirth by drumming, ſinging, and dancing; and 


though they have little regard to thoſe forms of - 
ceremony and decorum, in which the politeteſs _ 


of other nations conſiſts; their converſation is 


free, open, and cheerful, nothing pleaſing them 


better than jeſts and raillery. They live very ſo- 


ciably, and repoſe great confidence in each other, 


Amorous intrigues, of an unlawful kind, are ſel- 
dom or never heard of among them; and as they 
abſtain from theft, rapine, and violence among 
ne, they never, upon any pretence, make 
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war on their neighbours. They are extremely 
, hoſpitable, and indeed have moſt things in com- 
mon; ſo that if there be any. among them unable 
to work, they admit him freely to their tables. 

What ſeems moſt extraordinary | is, that though 
they are ſeated in frozen regions, which might 
be ſuppoſed to damp their genius, and extinguiſh 
the fire of their imagination, they have a talent 
- for poetry, and take great delight in exerting it. 
The poems they compoſe are a kind of lyric odes, 
- the harmony of which depends upon rhyme and 
quantity, there being a viſible regularity in the 

number of ſyllables of which their verſes are 
compoſed, and even an evident regard to ca- 
dence in their manner of repeating them. They 
uſe this ſort of poetry to expreſs all their paſſions, | 
as love, joy, grief, and more eſpecially anger. 
For here, when two people quarrel, they chal- 
lerige each other, not to fight, for that they never 
do but in jeſt, and by way of diverſion, but to 
contend in verſe; and he who firſt wants words 
to expreſs himſelf in this poetical duel, is eſteem- 
ed conquered; and thus the quarrel ends, with- 
out ſhedding blood, or a ſuit at law. 

They are fully convinced of the immortality of 
the ſoul, and believe, that as ſoon as a perſon 
dies he goes to the land of ſpirits, and there enjoys 

| the 
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the felicity of hunting from age to age, while the 
body remains behind, and moulders in the duſt. 


MissIONARIES OF GREENLAND. 


CHAP, XXXVII.” 


OF LAPLAND. | 


Is any part of che earth could be ſuppoſed be- 
neath the notice of the inhabitants of the reſt, 
perhaps it would be this: yet it is not without a 
rational claim to our regard for many ſingularities. 


Lapland is about four hundred and eighty leagues 


in length, and near as much in breadth; but the 


number of its inhabi tants is ſo ſmall, that the 


worſt inhabited province of France contains 
more people than that vaſt northern country. It 
is not ſurpriſing that other nations ſhould have 
little temptation to ſend colonies to a country 
which is partly ſituated beyond the arctic circle; 

and produces no ſort of food for the inhabitants, 
but fiſh and ſome wild beaſts ; whoſe deſerts 
never echo with the ſong of the lark or nightin- 
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gale 3 8 inſtead. of an e variety of 
fruitful hills and laughing meadows, ſcarce any 
thing is ſeen but mountains covered with eternal 
ſnow, and marſhes here and there producing a 
feyy willows, and ſmall birches, that wither before 
they attain the growth which is natural to them 
in milder climates. Add to theſe reaſons, that in 


tze northern parts of Lapland night prevails | 


during a certain ſeaſon, almoſt without inter- 
miſſion; that although, after the month of March, 
their days begin to be longer than in countries 
| ſituated on this fide the arctic circle, the ſun has 
not force enough to produce an. univerſal ſpring 
in theſe icy climates; for there are ſome moun- 
tainous diſtricts where, even while the ſun appears 
ten hours above the horizon, the people croſs 
with carriages, lakes and rivers frozen to the 
bottom, which often are not thawed during a 
ſucceſſion of years; and finally, in other diſtricts, 
the extremeſt heat of ſummer brings along with 
it different kinds of gnats or inſets, every ſuc- 
ceeding ſpecies of which is more inſupportable 
than the former, and ſo prodigiouſly numerous, 
that ſometimes they veil the ſun, ſo as to cauſe 
| the darkneſs of night at mid-day. 

The firſt thing that preſents itſelf in Lapland, 
is a vaſt extent of heath all covered with moſs. 
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This moſs being the ordinary food of the rein- 

deer, which is almoſt the only kind of cattle in 
Lapland, theſe heaths muſt be of great ſervice. 
There are ſome places, eſpecially in the valleys, 
on the banks of rivers: and lakes, which bear 
pines, fir, birch, juniper-trees, willows, alders, 
poplars, &c. ſo that, in ſeveral diſtricts, the na- 
tives would be under no neceſſity of living ex- 
. poſed to the air, as they do, and -dying of cold, 
if they would make, uſe of the wood which nature 
offers. There is likewiſe a great number of 
meadows, which produce graſs ſufficient for 
maintaining the cattle of the Sweediſh colonies. ' 
Sometimes it has been ſeen to grow at the very 
roots of mountains covered with ice ; and it is 
very probable, that the marſhy places, by drain- 
ing, might be changed into meadow or arable 
ground. Lapland, moreover, produces ſeveral 
kinds of berries or black- apples, (a round foft 
fruit, uſually covered' with a ſmooth thin ſkin,) 


wich the inhabitants know how to uſe to advan= 


tage, though they are for the moſt part unknown 
every where but in the northern countries. 
Though here are no gardens planted by the hand 
of man, nature ſeems to have taken that charge 
upon herſelf: for at the feet of ſome of the moun- - 
tains, we ſee trees ſo well diſtributed, that art 
could 
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could not invent a more agreeable diſpoſition. 
\ Befides, the pine foreſts are more uſeful to the 
Laplanders, and the inhabitants of the weſtern 
Bothnia, than the faireſt orchards are to more 
fertile provinces. From the bark of thoſe trees 
they are uſed to make bread, and this nouriſhment,. 
bad as at firſt it may ſeem to be, maintains their 
bodies in full vigour. Here we ſee mountains of 
prodigious height and terrible aſpe& ; but, they 
ſeem to be raiſed as buttreſſes to reſiſt the fury of 
the winds, which prevail in this country with ſuch ' 
violence as would re-plunge nature in her original 
chaos, and are to be regarded as benefits. As 
for the tradition, importing, that the clouds 
ſometimes whirl aloft men and rein-deer from 
theſe heights, it is no other than a fable. Ihe, 

The Swedes boaſt much of the admirable proſ- 
pects that are here produced from the contraft of 
mountains -wholly whitened with ſnow and ice, 
hills covered with moſs, lakes full of iſlands, 
ſerpentine-rivers, caſcades, flat country, and 
woods; and we have reaſon to obſerve with M. 
- Maupertuis, that ſome of thoſe countries would 
be too beautiful, if they were not ſituated in 
Lapland. The authors of that nation ſpeak of 

certain things with” extravagant exaggerations. | 
Olaus Rudbek, for example, goes ſo far as to 
PL FOE fay, 
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ſay, that he has ſeen diſtricts there, which he 
could very eaſily believe might have been the 
terreſtial paradiſe. ; 
The Laplanders have a particular ſong, Which 
they ſing after having killed a bear. They begin 
by thanking the vanquiſhed enemy for his having 
been pleaſed to do them no miſchief, and expreſs 
their ſatisfaction at his arrival: Then they addreſs 
their thanks to the Divinity which hath created 
beaſts for the uſe of man, and given him ſtrength 
and addreſs to overcome them. It is ſaid, alſo, 
that in conſequence of a ſuperſtition univerſally 
received among the Laplanders, he who has 
had the good fortune to kill a bear, is forbid to 
live with his wife for three days after the exploit. 
Wolves are here in great numbers, and make 
terrible hayock, eſpecially among the elks and 
rein-deer.. The manner in which they take the 
elk, is too ſingular to be ſuppreſſed. When the 
wolf, having purſued the elk until he is quite tired, 
lies down to take ſome reſt, the elk repoſes him- 
ſelf alſo. But the firſt has no ſooner recovered his 
ſtrength, than he rouſes the other anew, which 
ſoon becomes his prey. The nerves of that 
poor animal grow ſtiff during his halt; fo that, 
flying with great an * death becomes 
8 inevitable. 
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The Laplanders are not to learn that the world 
had a beginning, but their tradition adds, that 
God, before he produced the earth, conſulted 
with Perkel, which in their language ſignifies the 
evil-ſpirit, in order to determine how every thing 


was to be ordained; that God propoſed the trees 


' ſhould be of marrow, the lakes filled with milk, 
inſtead of water, and that all herbs, flowers, and 
plants ſhould bear fine fruit. Perkel however, 
oppoſed this ſcheme, ſo that God did not make 
things ſo good as he intended they ſhould be. 
They have ſome knowledge of the general deluge ; 
and the tradition ſays, that all the earth was in- 
habited before God deſtroyed it. But, in conſe- 
quence of its being turned topſy-turvy, the water 
ruſhed out of the lakes and rivers, overſpread the 
face of the earth, and ſwallowed up the whole 
human race, except a brother and a ſiſter, whom 
God: took under his arms, and carried to the 
top of a great mountain called Pafſeware. The 
danger of the inundation being paſſed, theſe two 
ſeparated, in order to ſearch if there was any 
other remainder of people upon earth ; but after a 
journey of three years they returned, and recog- 
nized one another for brother and ſiſter. Upon 
this they parted again; and, having known one 
another after this ſecond journey, they repeated 
: the 
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the ſame expedient; but, at the end of other three 
years, they met again, without knowing each 
other ; then. they lived together and procreated 
children, from whom are deſcended all the na- 


tions that now inhabit the earth. Their tradition 


concerning their own origin is ludicrous enough. 
„The Laplanders and Swedes,” ſay they, & are 
deſcended from two brothers, who were very dif- 
ferent in point of courage. A terrible tempeſt 
having ariſen one day, one of them was ſo frighted 
that he crept for ſafety under a plank, which 
God, through compaſſion, changed into an houſe, 
and from him are the Swedes deſcended; but 
che other being more courageous, braved the 
fury of the tempeſt, without ſeeking to hide him- 
ſelf, and he was the father of the eee who 
to this day live without ſhelter.” ©. 
The Lapland language is not ſo barbarous as 
mo imagine, and ſome people have written in 
. "It is ſofter than that of Finland, and more 
A than the Swediſh, and it expreſſes things 
with great preciſion, For example, it has ſix or 
ſeven terms to ſignify the different kinds of roads, 
as many for the mountains, and about four and 
twenty to diſtinguiſh the rein-deer, according to 
their ſex, age, and properties. The moods of 
_ the verbs are more numerous than in any other 
vol. I. F : language; 
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language; and they have no fewer than thirteen 
different caſes for their ſubſtantive nouns. 
Beſides their knowledge in the arts of life, the 
Laplanders have long ſince been faid to have a ge- 
mus for poetry; and every one has read the Orra 
Moor and the Rein-deer Song in the SpeRator, 
That author ſays expreſsly that they are tranſla- 
tions of two ſongs, preſerved by Scheffer in his 
hiſtory of this country; but critics ſince have 
given to himſelf the credit of them, and it has 
been aſſerted. boldly, that Scheffer only mentions 
the two ſongs without inſerting them. | 
In the original edition of Scheffer, howemes, 
we find the two age in the; Lapland language, . 
e noc. s literal ae, 


CHAP. XXXVIIT. 
or DR. loan FRANCIS GEMELLI. 


Tas gentleman was a native of Naples, and a 
doctor of civil law, who finding himſelf uneaſy at 
home, i in conſequence. of a dangerous. diſtemper, 
and ſome family diſturbances, reſolved, in the year 

TP to Sti that n which ſeems to 
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have predominated in his diſpoſition, and actually. 
ſurrounded: the globe, with incredible fortitude 
and perſeverance. Nor was his probity inferior 
to his reſolution. He deſcribes every thing he 


faw with the moſt ſcrupulous preciſion; and 


though he appears to have been a little tinctured 


with ſuperſtition, which made him too apt to be- 


lieve ſome ridiculous reports of knaviſh or credu- 


lous prieſts and miſſionaries, all the particulars 
which fell under his own obſervation are related 
with equal accuracy and candour. N 


After viſiting the courts of the the Grand Sig- 


nior, the Sophy of Perſia, the Great Mogul, and 
the Emperor of China, Gemelli took the Weſt 
Indies in his return, embarking at Manilla for the 


town of Acapulco; a very tedious and terrible 


voyage, never attempted but by the annual ſhip, 
and 1 ee, unknown to the Europeans. 


CHAP, XXXIX. 


* 


or LSPAHAN, AND THE. RUINS OF DARIUS'S | 


PALACE. 


W HILST the Kings of Perſia kept their cut 


| at Caſbin and Sultana, Iſpahan was no better than 
Fs . F 2 a vil 
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a village, but Scia-Abbas removed his ſeat thi- 
ther, invited by the fruitfulneſs of the ſoil; wa- 
- tered by many canals drawn from the river San- 
8 | 

Iſpahan is ſo populous, both on account of the 
 Wholeſomeneſs of the air, and the conveniency of 
trade, that they call it half the world ; and not 
without reaſon, as well for the diverſity of tongues 
ſpoken there, as for the prodigious wealth of its 
bazars, and ſhops of all forts of merchandiſe. 
As the ruins of Darius's palace are by many 
preferred to thoſe of ancient Rome or Greece, and 
even to the pyramids of Egypt, or the-ſtruc- 
tures of Alexander the Great, a juſtifiable curi- 
oſity prevaijed upon Gemelli to go and view 
theny..- /-_ $ nn 
This vaſt fabric is at the foot of a high maun- 
tain that overlooks a plain above. thirty miles in 
length and twenty in breadth, where the famous 
Perſepolis is ſuppoſed to have ſtood. The front 
of it looks towards the weſt, and is five hundred 
common paces in length, the north ſide four hun- 

dred, the ſouth two hundred and fifty. On the 
eaſt it has the mountain inſtead of a wall. Its 
/ ſhape, as may appear from the dimenſions, is ir- 

regular. It has on every fide ſeveral «angles at 


eertain diſtances, uniformly diſpoſed, like ſo many 
half 


, 
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half baſtions. The tones with which it is built 
are of a prodigious magnitude. 


The walls of the firſt floor, ſtill. FRE] OO: 


cruſted over with black marble, and in ſome 
places ten, in others twenty, and 1n others thirty 
feet high, 


On the ſouth fide, outwards, there is an in- 


ſcription, cut in an empty ſpace, fifteen ſpans. 
long, and ſeven broad, in ſuch a character that 
nd one has ever been found able to read it. 

The great ſtair-caſe of the palace is on the left - 
ſide. It conſiſts of two flights, each of which has 
che wall on one fide, and a baniſter of the ſame 
marble on the other. At the top is a landing- 
place, as broad as the ſtairs, to reſt. Then turn- 
ing to ſuch another, it leads to the firſt floor. It 
is extremely magnificent; for it is thirty feet 
broad, and the eaſineſs of the aſcent is ſuch, that 
there are ninety- five ſteps to riſe twenty-two 
geometrical feet. Both the ſtairs and walk are 
of a ſort of black marble, ſo hard, that it hath 
withſtood the injuries of time theſe many ages. 


From the ſquare landing-place you go into a 


. portico of white marble, twenty feet wide. The 

architrave is now fallen, but by the pillars (till. 

| ene it appears to have been built with ſuch 
F 3 art, 
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Art, that it will be hard to find the remains of 
any Roman ſtructure to compare with it. 
Which way ſoever a man turns his eye on the 
ſecond floor, there are ſeveral figures, cut in bas 
and half relieve, {till to be ſeen. In ſome places 
are carved men fighting with lions, or hold- 
ing unicorns by the horn. In other places are 
princes, as it were in triumph, attended W 
merous train. ; 
In the inner part, d in the midſt of 
the palace, is the amphitheatre for the ſhews of 
wild beaſts, and other ſports. Here likewiſe are 
the remains of ſeveral figures cut in half re- 
lieve, of men fighting with wild beaſts, and 
- princes ſitting with truncheons in their hands, or 
walking under umbrellas. 
Beſides the rare deſign and e of all 
theſe figures here ſpoken of, they are very re- 
markable for their variety of habits, ſome having 
long. beards. down to the waiſt, and hair on the 
other fide-ſo ſhort, that-it ſcarce touches the neck, 
Others have a flat round cap on their heads, and 
their garments down to their heels, wide and full 
ol gathers, like the gowns of ſenators. Other fi- 
- gures differ from theſe only in the eyes, which 
they have ſomewhat higher over the forehead. 
i - But - 


TW: 
But what is moſt remarkable is, that among ſo 
many hundred figures, there is not one woman, 


and likewiſe, though the ſtructure has ſtood up- 
wards of two thouſand years, the marble is not 


the leaſt decayed. It fhines with ſuch wee 155 


as if it were newly finiſhed, 

Aſcending a muſket ſhot towards the mountain, 
there is a front thirty feet ſquare, cut on the 
rock itſelf, with figures of white marble ſet in it. 
Under this frontiſpiece there is a large arch cut, 


into which are two tombs cut out of the rock, 


feven ſpans long, and three in breadth, Here the 
© foyal treaſure is ſuppoſed to be buried. About a 
muſket-ſhot farther is another front, with ſimilar 
figures, as well as a fimilar arch under it. .An 
hundred paces without the palace, fouthward, is a 
column ſtanding, whoſe baſe is the rock itſelf, 

Some are of opinion, that theſe are the ruins of 
a famous temple built by Ahaſuerus. Others will 
have it to be Darius's palace, but cannot fay 
which of them, by reaſon of the antiquity of the 
tradition. Though the magnificence of the cit} _ 
of Perſepolis be not mentioned by the moſt an- 

_ cient writers, yet, by the report and narration of : 
modern travellers, it may well be thought to 
have rivalled the famous Babylon and Nineveh, 
| But, being ſituated ſo far on the eaſt, it was litthe 
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frequented by Europeans, and anciently unknown 
to their hiſtorians ;—and even what flight ac- 
counts have we of other cities, though eminent 
for their antiquity and greatneſs, fuch as Mem- 
phis and Thebes in Egypt. _ 

There is no queſtion to be made, but that the 
ancient Perſepolis ſtood in this place, conſidering 
the remains of theſe ſtructures, aud the vicinity 
of the river Araxes, now called Bendamir, near 
which the ancients placed it ;—and were it to be 
frequented by Europeans, no doubt the remains 
| of this truly royal palace would be extolled and 
reckoned not only as one of the ſeven won- 
ders of the world, but - that there neither is, nor : 
ever was a wonder in the world to be put in com- 


— 


CHAP. XI. 


OF CAPTAIN ROGERS; WITH A DESCRIPTION 
_-..OF BRAZIL, AND THE RIVER AMAZON, - 


| N O trading city in England, perhaps, has been 

ſo forward to promote expeditions for the im- 
provement. of commerce, and the diſcovery of un - 
op known 
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known lands as Briſtol; where, by the wealth 
which has been amaſſed by many private people 
in buſineſs, we may ſee that fortune is not al- 
ways blind to deſert, but ſometimes ſmiles N 
induſtry. 
Among the many ſhips fitted out from chat 
opulent city for adventure, few have made a more 
remarkable voyage than the Duke and Ducheſs, 
| Which were ſent out in concert, at the expence 
of a company of merchants to cruiſe in the South - 
Seas, under the command of officers, who were 

as experienced failors as could. poſſibly be cols 
lected. 
Woodes Rogen was appointed captain of the 
Duke, and commodore of the voyage. On board 
this ſhip failed, in quality of pilot; Captain Wil- 
ham Dampier, who had been twice round the 
world before, and three times in the South Seas. 
Thomas Dover, a doctor of phyſic, a man of 
great ſkill and excellent ſenſe, was ſecond captain 
on board the Duke. The firſt captain on board 
the Ducheſs was Stephen Courtney, and the ſe- 
cond captain Edward Cooke. 

* The crews of both ſhips were collected from 
various nations, as well as trades, and amounib4 
to thirty-three men. wit Fan +2 
£4 6: - | | On 
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: On the. firſt of Auguſt, 1708, they weighed 
2 Kingroad, and on the fifth, about a 
came to anchor in fight of Kinſale. . 

On the tenth of September, about three in the 
afternoon, after a chace of nine hours, they came 
up with a Swediſh ſhip which brought to, after 
|. being twice fired at. From ſome words dropped 
by two or three of her hands, whom they found 
drunk, they rather ſuſpected that ſhe had contra« 
band goods on board. But finding, after a ſtrict 
examination of the maſter, and ſeveral of his men, 
that it would be very difficult to prove her a prize, 
and not thinking it worth while to delay, in or- 
der to carry her into port, they let her go with- 
out the leaſt embezzlement. The maſter ſeemed 
very much pleaſed that he was detained fo ſhort a 
time, and at his departure preſented to Captain 
Rogers ſome dried beef and two hams; in return 
for which he received a dozen of red-renkey 
On the ementy-ifth of September they paſſed 
te tropic, and about ſixty of the crew, who had 
Never been this courſe before, were ducked three 
times, by hoiſting them half way up the main- 
_ yard, with a rope to which they were faſtened, 


_ ad plunging them in the water. Sock as:choſe 
o 3 £ to 
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to pay half-a-crown each; to be ſpent ind the 
ſhip's crew in a merry-making, on their return to 


England, were excuſed from this purifying ce- 


remony. 
On the fourteenth of October they had fight of 
the land of Brazil, and on the eighteenth came 


to an anchor in the middle of the entrance of the, 


ifland of Grande. 
On the twenty- ſeventh eis Rüge Cip 


tain Courtney, and ſome other officers went in 
their boat to Angre de Reys, to ſte a proceſſion 
held in honour of the Virgin Mary. The Por- 
tigueze Governor treated them with great po- 
liteneſs, and defired that their muſic, which con- 


ſiſted of two trumpets and a bautboy, might be 
permitted to aſſiſt at divine ſervice inſtead of an 
organ. The requeſt was granted. When churth * 


was over, the muſicians marched at the head of 
the proceſſion, in which were borne lamps of in- 
cenſe—an hoft—and an image of the holy Vir- 


gin, adorned with flowers and wax candles, ſup- 
ported on a bier by four men. To this pageant” 
ſucceeded the guardian of the convent; followed 


by about forty prieſts and friars, the governor of 4 


the town, Captain Rogers, Captain Courtney, 
and the other officers of the ſhips, each of whorti, * 
otit of complaiſance, carried a wax tdper. The 


; * & rear 
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rear was cloſed by ſome junior prieſts, and the 
principal inhabitants, every one with his Conſe- 
crated candle. When the ceremony was over, 
there was a handfome entertainment provided for 
the Engliſh gentlemen at the convent, and ano- 
ther by the governor at the guard-houſe. 

The name of Brazil was given to this country, 
becauſe it was obſerved to abound with a wood 
of that name. To the northward of Brazil, 
| Which lies almoſt under the equator, the climate 
is hot, boi ſterous, and unwholeſome, ſubject to 
heavy rains and variable winds, particularly in 
the month of March and September, when they 
| have ſuch deluges of rain, with ſtorms and tor- 
nadoes, that the country is overflowed. But to 
the ſouthward, beyond the tropic of Capricorn, 
there is no part of the world that enjoys a more 
ſerene and wholeſome air, refreſhed with the ſoft 
breezes of the ocean on one hand, and the cool 
breath of the mountains on the other. 3 

The land near the coaſt is in general rather low 
dan high, but exceedingly pleaſant, it being in- 

terſperſed with meadows and woods, But on the 
weſt, far within land, are mountains, from 
whence iſſue many noble ſtreams, that fall into. 

the great rivers Amazon and la Plata. e 
ö "hs. 
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The river Amazon. is certainly one of the 
greateſt in the world. It derived its name from 
a. fierce and warlike ſort of women, not unlike 
the famous warriors of old, formerly ſuppoſed to 
have inhabited its banks ; but who, from the 
moſt accurate accounts, appear to have exiſted 
only in fancy; and the ſtory of them was perhaps 
an invention of the natives, calculated to deter 
the Spaniards from penetrating farther into the 
country, It takes its riſe at the foot of a chain 
of mountains eight or ten leagues eaſt of Quito, 
in Peru, and after a meandering courſe of eighteen ' 
hundred leagues, empties itſelf into the Atlantic 
Ocean, by eighty-four different mouths. . 
be inhabitants of Brazil, like thoſe of moſt 
' ſouthern climates, are much more fond of ſhew, 
ſtate, and attendance, than of the pleaſures 
of free ſociety and a good table.. | 
When they appear abroad, they cauſe them- 
ſelves to be carried out in a kind of cotton ham- 
mocks, called Serpentines, which are borne on 
the negroes ſhoulders, by the help of a bamboo, 
about twelve or fourteen feet long, Moſt of 
- theſe hammocks are blue and adorned with fringes 
of the ſame colour. They have a velvet pillow, 
and above the head a kind of teſter, with curtains; _ 
fo that the perſon carried cannot be ſeen, unleſs. 
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he pleaſes 3) but may either lie down or fit up, 
leaning on his pillow. When he has a mind to 
be ſeen, he pulls the curtains aſide, and ſalutes his 
acquaintance, whom he meets in the ſtreets ; for 
they take a pride in complimenting each other in 
their hammocks, and will even hold long con- 
ferences in them in the ſtreets. 

St. Salvador, the capital of Brazil, has a 
noble, ſpacious, and commodious harbour. It 
is built upon a high and fteep rock, having the 
ſea upon one ſide, and a lake, forming a creſcent, 
_ inveſting it almoſt wholly, ſo as nearly to join the 
ſea on the other. It is populous, magnificent, 
and beyond compariſon the u gay and * 
city in all Brazil. 

. The trade of Brazil, welded was but in its in- 

faney when captain Rogers viſited that country, 
is now very great. It encreaſes every year. This 
is the leſs ſurprizing, as the Portugueze have 
opportunities of ſupplying themſelves with ſlaves 


for their ſeveral works, at a much cheaper rate 


than any other European power that has ſettlements 
in America; they being the only European nation 
that has eftabliſhed colonies in Africa, and from 
hence they import between forty and fifty thou 
ſand negroes annually, all of which go into the 
RES ag of the Brazil fleets for 

5.4 Europe. 
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Europe. Of the diamonds there is ſuppoſed to be 
returned to Europe to the amount of an hundred 
and thirty thouſand: pounds. This, with the 
fugar, the tobacco, the hides, and the valuable 
drugs for medicine and manufactures, may give 
ſome idea of the importance of this trade, not 
only to Portugal, but to all the —_— nt 
in Europe. 
The chief commodities which the Se 
ſhips carry thither, in return, are not . the fiftieth, 
part of the produee of Portugal. They conſiſt of 
woollen goods of all kinds, from England, 
Holland, France, and Germany— che filks of 
France and Italy —ſilk and thread ſtockings, hats, 
lead, tin, pewter, iron, copper, and all ſorts of 
utenſils wrought in theſe metals, from England, 
together with falt-fiſh, beef, flour, and cheeſe. 
Oil chey have from Spain. Wine, with ſome 
fruit, is nearly all they are fupplied with - 
from Portugal. England is at preſent moſt in- 
tereſted in the trade of Portugal, both for home 
conſumption, and what they want for the uſe of 
the Brazils. However, the French have become 
very dangerous rivals to us amr rt 
ee t. Wet 7 
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The Portugueze had been long in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Brazil, before they diſcovered the tre- 
ſures of gold and diamonds which have ſince 
made it ſo conſiderable. - Their fleets rendezvous 
in the Bay of All Saints, to the amount of an 
hundred ſail of large ſhips, in the month of May 
or June, and carry to Europe a cargo little in- 
ferior in value to the treaſures of the flota and 
galleons. The gold alone, great part of which 
is coined in America, amounts. to near four 

millions ſterling. 


0 HA P. XII. 
THE STORY OF ALEXANDER SELKIRK. 


Ox the ewenty-firſt of "POOR 1709, Captain 
Rogers arrived off the iſland of Juan Fernandez. 
The following day, Captain Dover and the 
boat's crew manned the pinnace, with a view of 
going aſhore, from which deſign he was deterred, ' 
by perceiving. a large fire kindled on the iſland, _ 
which he feared might belong to an enemy. _ 
On che ſecond of February both ſhips ſtood 
in for the ſhore, from whence there came ſuch 
frequent and ſudden guſts of wind, that they were 
forced 
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forced to reef their top- ſails, and ſtand by the 
maſts, leſt they ſhould go by the board. | 

Seeing the coaſt was clear, and no fight of any 
ſhips in the bay, Captain Dover and Mr. Frye, 
with fix armed men, ventured to go on ſhore 
in the yawl, which not returning in haſte, was 
followed by the pinnace well-manned. They 


both came back towards the evening, and brought 


with them a man clothed with goats-ſkin, who 
appeared wilder than the goats themſelves. | + | 
He was highly pleaſed at getting on board, but 
had ſo much forgotten his. native language, that 
he could ſcarcely be underſtood. He ſeemed to 
| ſpeak his words by, halves. In a few days, how- 
ever, he began to talk, when he obſerved that 
his ſilence was involuntary. Having been up- 
Wards of four years upon the iſland, without any 
human creature to converſe with, he had in 
great meaſure, loſt the uſe of his tongue. And 
as he had been fo long accuſtomed to water, and 
ſuch inſipid food as he could pick up, it was 
ſome time before he could reliſh the rn 
victuals. 1 | 

This man was a native of Largo, „ | 
of Fife-in Scotland, His name was Alexander 
Selkirk. Captain Dampier, to whom he was 
well known, giving him the character of a good 
ſeaman, 
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—— he was n a mate on board the 
Duke. 0 
He had belonged to a p called the Cinque 
Ports, commanded by one Stradling, who, upon 
ſome difference, ſet him aſhore here, leaving 
him a firelock, with a pound of powder, ball, a 
knife, a hatchet, a kettle, ſome mathematical 
inſtruments, -a bible, and two or three- other 
uſeful books, with a ſmall ons of tobacco, 
* bedding, &c. 

At firſt, the terror and Jonelifefs of the place 
funk deeply on his ſpirits, but in time he became 

inured to it, and got the better of his melan- 
choly. He had erected two huts, one of which 
ferved him for a kitchen, the other for a dining- 
toom and bed-chamber. They were made of 
pimento-wood, which ſupplied him alſo with fire 
and candle, burning very clear, and yielding a 

moſt refreſhing fragrant ſmell. The roof was of 
long graſs, or ruſhes, and his wainſcotting the 
| ſkins of goats. Of theſe he had killed five hun- 
dred, during his reſidence in the iſland ; and he 
caught as many more, which he marked on "Wi 
ear and ſet at liberty. eat, 

When his ammunition was Ca he 
caught them by running; and fo well practiſed 
was he in that exerciſe, that the ſwifteſt goat 
e 5 | upon 
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upon the iſland. was ſcarcely a match for him. 
Captain Rogers informs us, that during the ſtay 
of his people upon the iſland, Mr. Selkirk went 
often out with the dogs to hunt goats, whom he 
always diſtanced, and frequently quite tired. 

When his cloaths were worn out, he made for 
himſelf a covering of goats-ſkins, joined together 
with thongs, which he had cut with his knife, 
and which he run through holes, made with a 
nail inſtead of a needle. He-had a piece of linen 
by him, of which he made a ſort of ſhirt, to put 
next his ſkin; and this was ſewed in the fame 


manner. He had no ſhoes left in a month's time; 


ſo that his feet, having been ſo long bare, were 
become quite callous. He was ſome time on 
board before he could bear a ſhoe, his feet fwels 
ling conſiderably under the reſtriction. 
Selkirk, upon his return to England, was ad- 
viſed to publiſh an account of his life and adven- 
| tures in his little kingdom. He is ſaid to have 
put his papers into the hands of Daniel Defoe, to - 
prepare them for publication. But this writer, 
by the help of theſe papers, and a lively fancy, 
transformed Alexander Selkirk into Robinſon 
Cruſoe, and returned Selkirk his papers again; 
ſo that the latter derived no advantage from them. 
They were probably too indigeſted for publica- 
285 A tion, 
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tion, and Defoe might derive little from them but 
thoſe hints, which might give riſe to > Nis own ce- 
lebrated performance. 

The climate of the: iſland of 5 F 8 
is ſo good, that the trees continue green all the 
year round. The winter laſts no longer than 
June and July, and is not then ſevere, there being 
only a ſlight froſt and a little hail, but !ſometimes 
great rains. The heat of the ſummer is equally 
moderate; neither is there much thunder nor 
tempeſtuous weather of any ſort. 

Mr. Selkirk, to whom the ſhip's crew gave 
the name of governor, ſaw no venomous creature 
on the iſland, nor any beaſts whatever, but goats, 

Which had been firſt put aſhore on purpoſe for 
breed, by Juan Fernando, a Spaniard, who ſettled 

there with ſome families for a time; but the 
continent of Chili having fubmitted to the Spani- 
ards, and being a more profitable foil, the plant- 
ers were tempted to quit this iſland. 


CHAP. XLII. 


f 


OF MEXICO, PERU, AND CHILI; AND THE 


MANNER OF WORKING THE GOLD "On g 


SILVER MINES, 


IEICE; 


Ox the n of October, 1709, the land of 
Mexico bearing north-eaſt, at about ten leagues 
diſtance, ſome of the men began to grow faint 
and ſickly. \ They were, howeyer, recovered by 


* * . 


bleeding. Their diſorder certainly arofe from 


their ſcanty allowance of bread, and their prin- 
cipal food being turtle, which, though as freſh 
- proviſion it is a preſervative againſt the ſcurvy; 
cannot be deemed a ſtrengthener. 

On the fourth. of October they came up with 
the Tres Marias iſlands, where they remained 
till the twenty- fourth, to cut woody and ſupply 
themſelves with water and turtle. Taking leave 
of them here, let Mexico, Peru, and nt for 
a little, engage our attention. 


The air of Mexico, in general, is it Hg | 
perate, and healthy, and the foil, ſo 1ertile, . 


that in ſome places it produces one hundred grains 
from one ear of corn. Pine- apples, pomegta- 


nates, 
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gates, oranges, lemons, citrons, figs, and cocoa» 
nuts are here in the greateſt plenty and perfection. 
But what is conſidered as the chief glory of this 
country, and what firft induced the Spaniards 
to form ſettlements upon it, are the mines of 
gold and ſilver. Theſe mines are always found 
in the moſt barren and mountainous part of the 
country; nature making amends in one : oy 
for her defect in another. 

The working of the gold and filver mines de- 
pends on the ſame principles. When the ore 
is dug out, compounded of ſeveral heterogeneous 

ſubſtances, mixed with the precious metals, it is 
broken into ſmall pieces by a mill, and afterwards 
waſhed, by which means it is diſengaged from 
the earth, and other ſoft bodies, which cling ta 
it. Then it is mixed with mercury, which, 
of all ſubſtances has the ſtrongeſt attraction for 
gold, and likewiſe a ftronger attraction for 
filver, than the other ſubſtances which are e N 
an it in the ore. 

By means of the mercury, the gold and ſilyer 
are firſt ſeparated from the heterogeneous matter, 
and then by ſtraining and evaporation, they are 
diſunited from the mercury itſelf. | + 

Of the gold and ſilver, which the mines of 
Mexieo afford, great things have been ſaid. 

Thoſe who have — moſt into the ſubject, 

9 Ft compute 
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compute the revenues of Mexico at twenty- fout 
millions of our money; and it is well known that 
this, with, the other provinces of Spaniſh Ame- 
rica, ſupply the whole world with ſilver. 

The other articles, next in importance to gold | 
and: ſilver, are the cochineal and cocoa. After 
much diſpute concerning the nature of the former, 
it ſeems at laſt agreed that it is of the animal kind, 
and of the ſpecies of the gall inſets, It adheres 
to the plant called Opuntia, and ſucks the juice 
of the fruit, which is of a crimfon colour. It is 
from this juice that the cochineal derives it value, 
which conſiſts in dying all forts of the fineſt 
ſcarlet, crimſon, and purple. 

The cocoa, of which chocolate is male, is the 
next conſiderable article in the natural hiſtory 
of the commerce of Mexico. It grows on a 
tree of a middling ſize, which bears a pod, about 
the ſize and ſhape of a cucumber, containing the 
cocoa. The Spaniſh commerce, in this article, 
is at preſent immenſe ;. and ſuch is the internal 
conſumption, as well as external call for it, that 
a ſmall garden of cocoa is ſaid to produce to the 
owner twenty thouſand crowns a year. At home, 
it makes a principal part of their diet, and is found 
wholeſome, nutritious, and ſuitable to the cli- 
mate. This country likewiſe progipces ſilk, but. 


not 
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not ſo much as to make any remarkable part of 
| their export. Cotton is here in great abundance, 

and on account of its lightneſs is the -common 
wear of the inhabitants. 

PERU abounds with mines of- gold, ſilver, 
quickſilver, vermillion, and falt. The old mines 
are conſtantly decaying, and new ones daily 
opened. The towns ſhift with the mines. That 

of Potoſi, when the filver there was found at the 
eaſieſt expence, (for now having gone too deep 
it is not ſo eaſily brought up,) contained ninety 
. thoufand ſouls, — and Indians, of which 
the latter were ſix to one. 


A conſiderable article in the produce and com- 


merce of this country is the Peruvian bark, 
known better by the name of Jeſuit's bark. The 
tree which produces this invaluable drug grows 
© principally in the mountainous part of Peru, and 
particularly in the province of Quito. The beſt 
bark is always produced -on the high and rocky 
grounds. The tree which bears it is about the 
ſize of a cherry-tree, and produces a kind of fruit 
reſembling the almorid. But it is only the bark 
which has thoſe excellent qualities, that render 
it ſo uſeful in -intermitting fevers and other diſor- 
ders, to which daily ne extends the ap- 
plication of it. X Te, 5 a 
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Guinea pepper; or Cayenne pepper as we call 

it, is produced in the greateſt abundance in the 
vale of Arica, a diſtrict in the ſouthern parts of 
Peru; from whence they expott it annually to the 
value of ſix hundred thouſand crowns. ; 
The city of Lima is the capital of Peru, and 
of the whole Spaniſh empire. Its ſituation, in the 
middle of a ſpacious and delightful valley, was 
fixed upon by the famous Pizarro, as the moſt 
proper for a city, which he expected would pre- 
ſerve his memory. It contains about ſixty thou- 
ſand inhabitants, of whom the whites amount to 
a ſixth part. One remarkable fact is ſufficient to 
demonſtrate the wealth of this city. When the 
Duke de la Palada, one of their viceroys, made 
his entry into it, the inhabitants, to do him ho- 
nour, cauſed the ſtreets to be paved with ingats 
of ſilver, amounting to ſeventeen millions ſter- 
ling. | 
All who have viſited thole * parts, ſpeak with 
amazement of the decorations of the churches, 
with gold and ſilver, and precious ſtones, which 
load and ornament even the walls. The only - 
thing that could juſtify theſe accounts, is the im- 
menſe richneſs and extenſive commerce of the in- 
habitants. The merchants of Lima may be ſaid 
to deal witty all the qua ters of the world, and 
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that both on their own accounts, and as factors 
ſor others, Here all the products of the ſouthern 
provinces are conveyed, in order to be exchanged, 
at the harbour of Lima, for ſuch articles as the 
inhabitants of Peru ſtand in need of. The fleet 
from Europe and the Eaſt Indies, land at the fame 
harbour; and the commodities of Europe, Aſia, 
and Ameriea, are there bartered for each other. 
What there is no immediate vent for, the mer- 
chants of Lima purchaſe on their own account, 
and lay up in warehouſes, knowing that they muſt 
ſoon find an outlet for them, ſince by one chan- 
nel or other they have a communication with al- 
moſt every commercial nation. 
Cnixs, in the language of the country, ſigni- 
fies cold; which is ſo exceſſive in the mountains 
called Sierra Nevada, that it freezes men and 
cattle to death, and keeps their bodies from pu- 
trefation. Almagro loſt a great number of his 
men and horſes, as he paſſed thoſe mountains, 
when, after the conqueſt of Peru, he penetrated 
with great danger and difficulty into Chili. 
e In the valleys, however, the climate and ſoil are 
remarkably favourable. Not only the tropical 
| fruits, but all ſorts of grain, come to great 
perfection. They have * almoſt | in. mw 


river. 


"This | 
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This country is very thinly inhabited. The 
original natives are ſtill in a great meaſure un- 
conquered and uncivilized; and, leading wan- 
dering life, attentive to no object but their pre- 
ſervation from the Spaniſh yoke, are in a very un- 
favoured condition, with regard to population. 
The Spaniards do not amount to above twenty 
thouſand, and the Indians, Negroes, and Mulat- 
toes, are not ſuppoſed to be thrice that number. 
There have been fome formidable inſurrections 
| againſt. the Spaniards by the natives of Chili, 
which greatly alarmed the Spaniſh government. 


"CHAP, XLIII. 
| OF COMMODORE ANSON'S VOYAGE. - * 


Wurx, in the year 1739, the Spaniſh depre- 
dations had rouſed the national reſentment, and 
the pacific miniſtry, who were then entruſted. 
with the adminiſtration of affairs, found it impoſ- 
fible any longer to prevent a war with Spain, ſe- 
veral projects were propoſed, and ſeveral plans 
formed for diſtreſſing the enemy in the moſt ef- 
fectual manner, by cutting off the reſources by, 
which alone they were encouraged to continue their 
8 G 2 inſults, 
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inſults, and by which alone they could be enabled, 
to ſupport a war. 

Among the reſt, two W were planned 
by Sir Charles Wager, then at the head of the ad- 
miralty, and two gentlemen named by him for 
earrying them into execution; which were no 
ſooner laid before the privy council to be ex- 

amined, than they were unanimouſly approved. 

Captain Anſon, who was nominated to com- 
mand the one, being out upon a cruiſe, a veſſel 
was diſpatched to order him to return with his 
ſhip, the Centurion, to Portſmouth ; and Mr. 
Cornwall, who was appointed ts command the 

other, was acquainted with the honours conferred 
upon him, and directed to prepare accordingly. 
| There are not to be found in the annals of Bri- 
tain two expeditions, remote in the deſtination, 
; yet having a connection one with the other, that 
promiſed equal advantages with theſe to the na- 
tion, equal honour to the promoters, or equal 
wealth and glory to the commanders. But by 
what fatality theſe expeditions were. changed, or 
by what ſtate-craft one came to be laid aſide, and 
and the other delayed—who were the traitors 
that betrayed the ſecret of their deſtination—or 
who the demon of ſeduction was that perverted 
the "wo POPE, to the pant purpoſe of *one 
ſingle 


* 
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ſingle pilfering project remains at preſent among 


thoſe ſecrets which, perhaps, a ſecond Dalrym- 


ple, in ſome remote period of time, may diſco- 


ver; when it will probably appear, how much 


the influence of Chilian gold had operated, 
in defeating the moſt formidable project for the 
humiliation of Spain that ever was deviſed ; and 
how eaſy if is for a prime miniſter, in the plenitude 
of power, to defeat the beſt concerted meaſures, 

backed and ſupported by the king in his council, 
when either pride, envy, avarice, or men. 
may prompt him to oppoſition. 

The project, as firſt intended, was to conſiſt of 
two ſtrong ſquadrons; one, under Captain Anſon, 
was to take on board three independent compa- 


nies of one hundred men each, and Bland's regi- 


ment of foot (who was himſelf to command the 
land- forces), and was to ſail with all poſſible ex- 
pedition, by the Cape of Good Hope, to the city 
of Manilla, in the iſland of Luconia; while that 


commanded by Captain Cornwall, of equal force, 


was to proceed round Cape Horn, into the South 


Seas, there to range the coaſts of Chili, Peru, 


and Mexico ;—and when the commander in chief 
had made himſelf maſter of the royal treaſures in 
that quarter, he was then to direct his courſe to 

* Philippines, and join the ſquadron of Captain 
8 3 | £ Anſon. 
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| Anſon. This done, they were to act in conjune- 
tion, as circumſtances ſhould ariſe, or to wait for 
freſh orders from government to 1 on freſh 
enterprixes. a 

The reader will perceive at fil view the vaſt 
importance of this noble undertaking, calculated 
at once to enrich the nation, and to determine 
the war without the effuſion of much blood: for 
the places intended to be attacked were at that 
time incapable of reſiſtance. And, as they were 
in poſſeſſion of the royal treaſures, any failure in 


che return of which muſt of neceſſity oblige 


Spain to ſue for peace, that haughty nation muſt 
thus have been ſubdued without a battle. | 
| But poſterity will ſtand amazed when they are 
told the iſſue of this project, on which Sir Charles 
Wager was ſo intent, that, though it was the 10th 
of Sepetember before Captain, Anſon arrived in 
town, yet by the eighteenth he had received or- 
ders to take under his command, the Argyle, Se- 
vern, Pearl, Wager, and Trial ſloop, and to pro- 
ceed to victual the ſame with the utmoſt expedi- 
| tion. Before the end of December, ſuch diſpatch 
had been made by that vigilant officer, that the 
ſhips were in readineſs to take the troops on board. 
But in January, when Captain . Anſon attended 
the board to receive further orders, he was told 
K * 8885 Er 
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by Sir Charles, that the Manilla expedition was 
laid aſide, for what reaſons he knew not, but that 
the expedition to the South Seas was ſtill intend- 


ed; and that he and his ſquadron, as their firſt 


deſtination was now countermanded, ſhould be 
employed in that ſervice. 

Accordingly on the tenth of January, 1 740, 15 
received his commiſſion as Commodore; yet it 
was not till the tenth of June that he obtained 


from the Duke of Newcaſtle his Majeſty's in- 


ſtructions. So many obſtacles, even then, were 
thrown in the way, ſo many difficulties ſtarted, 
and ſo many delays contrived, that before he was 
permitted to ſail, which was not till the latter end 


of September, the Spaniards were fo well in- | 


formed of his defigns, that a perſon who had been 
employed in the South Sea Company's ſervice 

arrived at Panama, and was able to relate to the 
commodore moſt of the particulars of his ſtrength 


and deſtination, from what he had learned among 


the merchants before he left the South Seas. But 
a ſtill more extraordinary proof of their early and 
perfect intelligence was diſcovered afterwards, in 


the courſe of the voyage, when the Pearl, being 


ſeparated from the reſt of the ſquadron in a ſtorm, 
on the coaſt of Brazil, fell in with the Spaniſh 


ooh that, during the unprecedented delay, had 


G4 + been 
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1 purpoſely fitted out to ruin the expedition, 
and found Admiral Pizarro ſo well inſtructed in the 
form and make of Commodore Anſon's broad pen- 


- dant, and thoſe he employed, had imitated it ſo ex- 


actly, that Captain Mitchell, who commanded the 
Pearl, was decoyed by it within gun-ſhot, before 
he was able to diſcover his miſtake. 

All delays being at length overcome, the ſqua- 
dron, conſiſting of five men of war, a ſloop of war, 
and two victualling- ſnips, namely, the Centurion 
of ſixty guns, four hundred men, commanded by 
Captain Anſon as Commodore; the Glouceſter 
of fifty guns, three hundred men, of which Ri- 
chard Norris, Eſq; was commander; the Severn 
of fifty guns, three hundred men, the Honourable 


Edward Legg, Eſq; commander; the Pearl of 


forty guns, two hundred and fifty men, Matthew 
Mitchell, Eſq; commander ; the Wager of twen- 
ty- eight guns, one hundred and ſixty men, the 
Honourable John Murray commander ; two 
victuallers, the Induſtry and Anne, . pinks, the 
largeſt about four hundred, and the other about 
two hundred tons burden. The troops were or- 


dered to be taken on board at St. Helen's ; but 


how much the numbers, ſtrength, and probability 
of ſucceſs, of this ſquadron, were diminiſhed by 


the various incidents that took place, in near a 
F twelve- 
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twelye-month's procraſtination, may be fully con- 


ceived by what has already been faid. 


CH AP XIIV. 


OF MADEIRA. 


Ox the twenty-fifth of October Mr. Anſon | 


came to anchor in the road of the iſland of Ma- 
deira. 

The climate of Mais i is extremely healthful, 
temperate, and pleaſant. It lies in north latitude, 
thirty-two degrees, ſeventeen minutes, running 
due eaſt and weſt, being a continued ridge of very 


high land. Its ſouthern declivity is beautifully in- 


terſperſed with country ſeats belonging to mer- 


chants, and covered with vineyards, the produce 
of which-is a wine in univerſal eſtimation, as well 


for its fine flavour, as its many good qualities. 
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CH AP. XLV. 

COMMODORE ANSON DOUBLES CAPE HORN, AnD 
ARRIVES AT JUAN FERNANDEZ. | 
"Ma ſquadron, — ſtruggled with perils and 
diſtreſſes ſcarcely to be paralleled, in doubling 
Cape Horn, arrived at the iſland of Juan Fernan- 


dea, on the ninth of June, 1741, in a moſt de- 
ſponding condition, with ſcarcity of freſh water, a 


crew ſo diſabled with diſorders, that no more than 


ten men could be muſtered on a watch to duty, and 
even ſome of theſe lame and unable to go aloft. N 
They found the inland parts of this iſland to be 
- truly delightful. For the woods, which covered 
moſt of the ſteepeſt hills, were free from all buſh- 
es and underwood, and afforded an eaſy paſſage 
through every part of them ; and the irregulari- 
- ties of the hills and precipices, in the northern 
part of the iſland, neceſſarily traced but, by their 
various combinations, a great number of roman- 
tic vallies, moſt of which had a ſtream of the clear- 
eſt water running through them, that tumbled in 
caſcades from rock to rock, as the bottom of the 
valley, by the courſe of the neighbouring hills, was 
at any time broken into a ſudden ſharp deſcent. 


( 25s J IN 
Some particular ſpots oceurred in theſe vallies, 
where the ſhades and fragrance of the contiguous 
woods, the loftineſs *of the over-hanging rocks, 
and the tranſparency and frequent falls of the 
neighbouring ſtreams, preſented ſcenes of ſuch 
elegance and dignity, as would with difficulty be 
rivalled in any other part of the globe. -It is in 
this place, perhaps, that the ſimple productions of 
unaſſiſted nature may be ſaid to excel all the fic. 
titious deſcriptions of the moſt animated ima» 
gination: 7 


« A ſylvan ſcene 
| « —For Nature here 

tc Wantons as in her prime, and plays at will 
« Her virgin fancies, pouring forth more ſweet, 
« Wild above rule or art, enormous bliſs. , 
« Mean while the murmuring waters fall 
« Down the ſlope hills diſpers'd, or in lake, 
“That to the fringed bank, with myrtle crown'd, 
« Her cryſtal mirror holds. MIL rox. 


The ſpot where the commodore pitched his 
tent, and where he chofe, during his ſtay, to fix 
his reſidence, exceeded i in beauty any thing that 
words can be ſuppoſed to repreſent. It was a de- 
lightful little lawn, that lay on an eaſy aſcent, 
at the diſtance of about half a mile from the ſea. 
In front there was a large avenue cut through the 

„ wood. 
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woods to the ſea-ſide, which, ſloping to the water 
with a gentle deſcent, opened a proſpect to the 
bay and the ſhips at anchor. This lawn was 
ſcreened behind by a tall wood of myrtle, ſweep- 


8 ing round it in the form of a theatre; the ſlope on 


which the wood ſtood, riſing with a much ſharper 
aſcent than the lawn itſelf; though not ſo much 
but that the hills and precipices within land tow- 
_ ered up conſiderably above the tops of the trees, 


and added to the grandeur of the view. There 


were, beſides, two ſtreams of - cryſtal water, 
which ran on the right and left of the tent, with- 
in an hundred yards diſtance, and were ſhaded by 
the trees that ſkirted the lawn on either fide, and 
completed the r of the whole. Add to 
theſe, the gentle mufmuring of the diſtant brooks, 
the muſic of the birds among the myrtles, the 
ſweet aromatic odour of the ſpice- trees that every 
where perfumed the air with their fragrance, and 
you may form in imagination a faint idea of this 
- ſecond paradiſe, which could only be exceeded oy 
the perfection of the firſt. 

The abundance of goats, which former naviga- 
tors are ſaid to have found upon this iſland, have 
been much diminiſhed by the dogs ſet aſhore here 
for that purpoſe by the Spaniards, to deprive. the 
- buccaneers of the advantages which they reaped 


IF. 
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from their numbers, whereby they were | applied 
with plenty of proviſions. Among ſome of theſe 
animals that fell into the hands of the Centurion's 


men; there were found two or three of moſt ve- 
nerable aſpect, which, from having their ears lit, 


they ſuppoſed to have formerly belonged to Mr. 


Selkirk. 


CHAP. XLVI, 


OF THE CAPTURE or THE MANILLA GALEON, 


Tre Centurion, having been driven out to ſea, 


and much damaged by tempeſtuous weather, fails 


ed for China, in order to be refitted. 


The commodore, upon his arrival, immediately 


| wrote a letter to the viceroy of Canton, ſetting 
forth that he was commander in chief of a ſqua- 
dron of Britiſh ſhips of war which had been cruiz- 


ing upon the Spaniards, with whom the king 
his maſter was at variance, in the South Seas, up- 


wards of two years; that his ſhip was obliged to 
put in here to ſtop a leak, and ſupply herſelf with 


proviſions and neceſſaries; in all which wants he 


craved his excellency's aſſiſtance. 
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The hoppo, or chief officer of the ien at 
firſt refuſed to take charge of this letter, but find- 
ing the commodore was determined upon ſending 

it, and reſented the refuſal, he begged to be en- 
truſted with it. In a day or two after, a manda- 
rine of the firſt rank, with two of an inferior claſs, 
came along ſide of the Centurion, with a very nu- 
- merous train of attendants and a good band of 
* muſic. 5 f 
The Centurion's boat was ſent to bring the 
principal mandarine on board. He brought with 
him two carpenters, who examined the ſtate of 
the ſhip very carefully, but were particularly ex- 
- a&t in viewing the leak, He appeared much fur- 
prized at the weight and ſize of the Centurion's 
cannon, for a ſhip of ſuch force was, perhaps, 
what had never been ſeen in this part of the world 
before; not did Mr. Anſon neglet to make a 
proper uſe of his admiration, which it was * 
was not without its mixture of terror. | 

He expatiated upon the ſtrength of his 2 
a and obſerved, that there could not be a 
ſtronger indication of his mildneſs, than his thus 
eivilly requeſting ſuch neceſſaries as he ſtood in 
need of, when it was plain that he was ſufficiently 
powerful to have taken them by force. At the 

fame time he deſired that orders might be given 
| I Firs | for 


/ 
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for à daily ſupply of proviſion to be put on board, 
_ otherwiſe his men might be reduced to the neceſſity 


of becoming cannibals, and feeding on human fleſh, 
an extremity in which they would certainly pre- 


5 fer the plump Chineſe „ n 


emaciated: meſsma * 

This diſcourſe bad its deſired effect. The many 
darine allowed the truth of every thing Mr. An- 
ſon advanced, and promiſed he ſhould have every 
neceſſary aſſiſtance, as ſoon as the ſtate of his cir- 
cumſtances had been conſidered by a council of 
mandarines at Canton, which, being but a matter 
of form, ſhould be done directly. In the mean 
time he ordered one of his attendants to ſee a cer- 
tain quantity of proviſions, ſpecified in writing by 
Mr. Anſon, put every day on board the Century 
rion ; and this injunction was 3 en 
with. 

Preliminaries being 9 ede, the com- 
modore gave them an entertainment, at which 


they made but an awkward figure, not knowing | 


in. what manner to uſe the knives and forks that 
were laid before them ; ſo that to eaſe them, one 
of the commodore's attendants cut their meat in 
bits. They expreſſed a ſtrong diſlike to beef, 
Which was one of the diſhes, founded perhaps upon 
a ſuperſtition which prevails much among the Pa- 


* 
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gans of India. But, however they might flinch 


at the meat, they ſtuck cloſe to the liquor; and 
the mandarine, having helped to diſpatch four or 


five bottles of frontiniac, and one of citron- water, 


departed without ſeeming the leaſt affected with 
it, having received a handſome preſent, as is the 


cuſtom of China. TP 


Aſter great debates in the council of Canton, 
the governor of Janſon' ſent down the vice- 


roy of Canton's warrant for refitting the Centu- 


Tion, and ſupplying all her wants. In conſe- 
quence of this warrant, ſeveral ſmiths and carpen- 
ters immediately came on board to offer their ſer- 
vice. A ſufficient number of each was immedi- - 
ately retained. As the Chineſe work but lowly, 
though with great ingenuity and certainty, three 
months elapſed before ſhe was fitted for the ſea ; 

during which time the Chineſe preſſed her depar- 
ture very much, ſeeming to care very rus for 


; ſuch a powerful company. 


The Centurion, having put out to ſea, cruized 
off the Philippine Iſlands for the Manilla galeon, 


Which came in ſight on the twentieth day of June, 
having the ſtandard of Spain flying at the top- 
gallant-maſt-head. To the commodore's great 


—_— the es 6rd . down upon him, as if 
reſolved 
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reſolved to engage him, which he had not ex- 
pected. | : | 


The engagement began ſoon after, and laſted v8 
near an hour and a half, when the galeon ſtruck + 


her colours, having had ſixty- ſeven men killed 
in the action, and eighty-four wounded; among 
whom was the general or admiral Doh Jeronimo 
de Montero, a Portugueze gentleman, who 
ated with great bravery, and almoſt wept for 
ſhame when he diſcovered the 8 8 force 
that had ſubdued him. - 

On board the Centurion two men were killed, 


and ſeventeen, among whom was 4 aten, | 


wounded. 
2 great laughter on board the galeon was 
chiefly owing to thirty choice fellows, who were 
diſtributed among the tops before the engagement 
with ſmall arms ; and moſt of them having been 


long practiſed in ſhooting at marks, did ſome exe- 5 
cution with every ſhot they fired, Mr. Anſon 


himſelf was every where preſent in the engage- 

ment, acting with. his uſual ſpirit and recollec- 

tion; and the honourable Mr. Keppel attended, 

to diſtribute his orders between decks, with 

great reſplution. 

This prize was named Noſtra Signora de ca- 
e She carried five hundred and fifty men, 


and 
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and had thirty- ſix guns mounted for action. Her 
cargo was worth four hundred Mouland pounds 
ſterling. _ 

The. l 0 appointed his 
prize a poſt ſhip in his majeſty's ſervice; and 
having taken proper meaſures for ſecuring the 
priſoners, which were double his number of men, 
he ſteered back for the river of Canton, and on 
the twelfth of July came to anchor off the city 
of Macao. 

Mr. Anſon, having nothing to detain him 
any longer in China, except the fale of his prize, 
diſpoſed of it to ſome merchants at Macao for ſix 
thouſand dollars. 

On the fifteenth of October, 1743, the com- 
modore got under fail, and, came fafely to anchor 
at Spithead, on the fifteenth of July, 1744, hav- 
ing, under cover of a thick fog, paſſed through 
a French fleet then cruizing in the Channel. 
Thus, after a ſeries of adventures, which con- 
tinued three years and nine months, in which 
Mr. Anſon experienced many ſtrokes of adverſe 
fortune, and was more than once, to all appear- 
ance ruined and undone, did this expedition 
happily conclude; having damaged the crown 
of Spain to the amount of more than a million 
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CHAP. XLVII. 


OF MR. KALM, LATE PROFESS@R OF ECONOMY, 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF AOBO IN SWEDISH 
FINLAND. | 


Mx. KALM was ſent into North America, to 


make obſervations on natural hiſtory, manufac- 
tures, and arts; by the Royal Academy of Arts 
at Stockholm, aſſiſted in the expences of the 
undertaking by the Sv ediſh univerſities. ©  - 
Profeſſor Kalm having obtained leave of his 
| majeſty to abſent from his poſt as profeſſor, and 
having got a paſſport and recommendations to 
the ſeveral Sweediſh miniſters at the courts of 
| London, Paris, Madrid, and at che Hague, . in 
order to obtain paſſports for him in their reſpectiye 
ſtates, ſet. out from Upfala the, ſixteenth of Oe- 


tobe, 1747, accompanied by Lars Vungſtrœm, 


a gardener well ſkilled in the knowledge of plants 


and mechanics, and who had at the fame time a 


good hand for drawing, whom he took into his 
ſervice, He then ſet fail from Gottenburg the 
eleventh of December, but a violent hurricane 


obliged 9 was in to take ſhelter in the 


harbou 


— 
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harbour of Grœmſtad, in Norway, from which 


place he made excurſions to Arendal and Chriſti- 


anſand. He went again to fea February the 


eighteenth, 1748, and arrived at London the 
ſeventeenth” of the ſame month. He ſtaid in 


England till Auguſt the fifteenth, in which in- 


terval of time he made excurſions to Woodford, 
in Eſſex, to Little Gaddeſden in Hertfordſhire, 
where William Ellis, a man celebrated. for. his 
publications in huſbandry, lived, but whoſe prac- 
tical huſbandry Mr. Kalm found not to be equal 
to the theory laid down in his writings. He like- 


© wiſe ſaw Ivinghoe in Buckinghamſhire, Eton, and 


ſeveral other places, and all the curioſities and 


gardens in and about London. At laſt he went 


on board a ſhip, and traverſed the ocean to Phila- 
delphia and penſylvania, which was formerly 


called New SWeden, where he arrived September 


the twenty-ſixth. "The reſt af that year he em- 
ployed in collecting ſeeds of trees and plants, and 


ſending them up to Sweden; and in ſeveral ex- 
curſions in the environs of Philadelphia, The 
winter he paſſed among his countrymen at Raccoon 


in New. Jerſey. The next year, 1749, Mr. 


Kalm went through New Jerſey and New York, 


along the river Hudſon to Albany, and from 


| one, after having croſſed the lakes of St. 
Geor ge 
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George and Champlain, to Montreal and Quebec, 
he returned that very year, againſt winter, to 
Philadelphia, and ſent a new cargo of ſeeds, 
plants, and curioſities to Sweden. In the year 
1750 Mr. Kalm ſaw the weſtern parts of- Pen- 
ſylvania, and the coaſt of Ne. Jerſey. Vung- 


ſtreem ſtaid in the former province all the ſummer 


for the collection of ſeeds, and Proffeſſor Kalm, 
in the mean time, paſſed New Vork and the 


Blue Mountains, went to Albany, then along 


the river Mohawk to the Iroquois Nations, 
where he got acquainted with the Mohawks, 
Oneidas, Tuſkaroras, Onandagas, and Kayugaws. 
He then viewed and navigated the great lake 
Ontario, and ſaw the celebrated fall at 8 
In his return from his ſummer expediton, he 
eroſſed the Blue Mountains in a different place, 
and in October again reached Philadelphia. 
On the eleventh of February, 1751, he em- 


barked, at Newcaſtle, for England, and after 
a paſſage ſubject to many dangers, in the moſt 


dreadful hurricanes, he arrived, March the 


twenty- ſeventh, in the Thames, and two days 


after in London. On the fifth of May, he took 
paſſage for Gottenburgh; and, on the ſixteenth of 


the ſame month, was at the place of his deſtination. 


On the thirteenth of n he again arrivedat Stock- 
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holm, after having been on this truly uſeful 
expedition three years and eight months. 

He afterwards returned again to his place of 
profeſlor at Aobo, where he cultivated _ 
* of American plants. 


CHAP. XLVIII. 


or THE AMERICAN BLAcK-sNAKE, AND 
e | BULL-FROG., 


ON the the road from New Jerſey, northward, we 
faw a black ſnake, which we killed, and found 
juſt five feet long. Cateſby has deſcribed it and 
its qualities, and alſo drawn it. The full- grown 
black ſnakes are commonly about five feet long, 
but very lender; the thickeſt I ever ſaw was, in 
the broadeſt part, hardly three inches thick; the 
back is black, ſhining, and ſmooth ; the chin 
White and ſmooth ; the belly whitiſh turning into 
blue, ſhining, and very ſmooth : I believe there 
are ſome varieties of this ſnake. One, which 
was nineteen inches long, had a hundred and 
eighty- ſix ſcales on the belly (Scuta Abdominalia ) 
and ninety-two half ſcales on the tail (Squame 
| Subcaudales ) ; which J found to be true by a 
2 repeated 
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repeated counting of the ſcales. Another, which 
was ſeventeen inches and a half in length, had a 
hundred.and eighty-four ſcales on the belly; and 
only ſixty- four half ſcales on the tail; this I like- 

wiſe aſſured myſelf of, by counting the ſcales 
over again. It is poſſible that the end of this 


ſnake'ꝰs tail was cut off, TE ROSIE | 


again, | 
The country abounds with black ſnakes. They 


are among the firſt that come out in the ſpring, | 


and often appear very, early if warm weather 
happens ; but if it grows cold again after that, 


they are quite frozen, and lie ſtiff and torpid on 


the ground, or on the ice; when taken in this 


ſtate and put before a fire, they revive in leſs 


than an hour's time. It has ſometimes happened, 


when the beginning of Januaty is very warm, 


that they come out of their winter habitations. 
They commonly s about the end of ee 
old ſtyle. 

This is the ſwifteſt of all the ſnakes which are 
to be found here, for it moves ſo quick, that a 
dog can hardly catch it. It is therefore almoſt 


impoſſible for a man to eſcape it, if purſued; but 
happily its bite is neither poiſonous nor any way 


dangerous. Many people have been bit by it in 
* woods, and have ſcarce felt any more incon- 
ö venience 


r 
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venience than if they had been wounded by a 
knife. The wounded place only remains painful 
for ſome time. The black ſnakes ſeldom do any 
harm, except in ſpring, when they copulate ; but 
if any body comes in their way at that time, they 
are ſo much vexed, as to purſue him as faſt as 
they can. If they meet with a-perſon who is afraid 
of them, he is in great diſtreſs. I am acquainted 
with ſeveral people who have, on ſuch an occa- 
ſion, run ſo hard as to be out of breath, in en- 
deavouring to eſcape the ſnake, which moved 
with the ſwiftneſs of an arrow after them. If a 
perſon, thus purſued, can muſter up courage 
enough to oppoſe the ſnake with a ſtick or any 
thing elſe, when it is either paſſed by him, or 

_ whenhe ſteps aſide to avoid it, it will turn back 
again, and ſeek a refuge in its ſwiftneſs. It is, 
however, ſometimes bold enough to run directly 


upon a man, and not to depart before it has re- 


ceived a good ſtroke, I have been aſſured by ſe- 
veral, that when it overtakes a perſon, who has 
tried to eſcape it, and who has not courage enough 
to oppole it, it winds round his feet, ſo as to make 

- him fall down; it then bites him ſeveral times in 

the leg; or whatever part it can get hold of, and 

goes off again. I ſhall mention a circumſtance, 

ck e what I have on, During my 

WY | | _ ſtay 
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ſtay in New York, Dr. Colden told me, that in 
the ſpring, 1748, he had ſeveral workmen at: his 
country ſeat, and among them one lately arrived 
from Europe, who of courſe knew very little of 
the qualities of the black ſnake. The other work- 
men {ſeeing a great black ſnake, engaged the new- 
comer to go and kill it, which he intended to do 
with a little ſtick. But on his approaching the 
place, the ſnake perceived him, and made YTwiftly 
towards him. He little expected ſuch courage in 
the ſnake, and flinging away his ſtick, began to 
run'as faſt as he was able. The ſnake purſued 
him, overtook him, and, twiſting ſeveral times 
round his feet, threw him down, and frightened 
him almoſt out of his ſenſes ; he could not get 
rid of the ſnake, till he took a knife and cut it 
through intwo or three places, The other work- 
men were rejoiced at this ſight, and laughed at 
it, without offering to help their companion. 
Mloſt of the people in this country aſcribed to 
this ſnake a power of faſcinating birds and ſquir- 
rels, as I have deſcribed in ſeveral parts of my 
journal. When the ſnake lies under a tree, and 
has fixed his eyes on a bird or ſquirrel above, it 
obliges them to come down, and to go directly 
into its mouth. I cannot account for this, for I 
never ſaw it done. However, I have a liſt of 
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more than twenty perſons, among which are ſome 
of the moſt creditable people, who have all una - 
nimouſly, though living far diſtant from each 
other, aſſerted the ſame thing. They aſſured me, 
upon their honour, that they have ſeen (at ſeveral 
times) theſe black ſnakes faſcinating ſquirrels and 
birds which ſat on the tops of trees, the ſnake 
lying at the foot of the tree, with its eyes fixed 
upon the bird or ſquirrel, which ſits above it, 
and utters a doleful note ; from which it is eaſy 
to conclude with certainty that it is about to be 
_ faſcinated, though you cannot ſee it. The bird, 
or ſquirrel, runs up and down along the tree con- 
tinuing its plaintive ſong, and always comes 
nearer the ſnake, whoſe eyes are unalterably 
fixed upon it. It ſhould ſeem as if theſe poor 
creatures endeavoured to eſcape the ſnake, by 


. hopping or running up the tree; but there a- 


pears to be-a power which withholds them : they 
are forced downwards, and each time that they 
turn back, they approach the nearer their enemy, 
till they are at laſt forced to leap into its mouth, 
which ftands wide open for that purpoſe. Num- 
bers of ſquirrels and birds are continually running 
and hopping fearleſs in the woods on the ground, 
where the ſnakes. lie in- wait for them, and can 
ww give - theſe poor creatures a mortal bite. 
| Therefore. 
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Therefore it ſeems that this faſcination might be 
thus interpreted, that the creature has firſt got a 
mortal wound from the ſnake, which is ſure of 
its bite, and lies] quiet, being aſſured that the 
wounded creature has been poiſoned with the 
bite, 'or at leaſt feels pain from the violence of 
the bite, and that it will at laſt be obliged to 
come down into its mouth. The plaintive note 
is perhaps occaſioned by the acuteneſs of the pain 
which the wound gives the creature. But to this 
it may be objected, that the bite of the black 
ſnake is not poiſonous. It may further be objected, 
that if the ſnake could come near enough to a 
bird or ſquirrel to give it a mortal bite, it might 
as eaſily keep hold of it, or, as it ſometimes does 
with poultry, twiſt round and ſtrangle or ſtifle it. 
But the chief objection which lies againſt this 
interpretation is the following account, which I 
received from the moſt creditable people, who - 
have aſſured me of it. The ſquirrel being upon 
the point of running into the ſnake's mouth, the 
ſpectators have not been able to let it come to 
that pitch, but killed the ſnake, and, as ſoon as it 
had got a mortal blow, the ſquirrel or bird 
deſtined for deſtruction flew away, and left off 
their mournful note, as if they had broke looſe 
from a net. Some ſay, that if they only touched 
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the ſnake, ſo as to draw off its attention from the 
ſquirrel, it went off quickly, not ſtopping till it 
had got to a great diſtance. Why do the ſquirrels 
or birds go away ſo ſuddenly, and why no ſooner ? 
If they had been poiſoned or bitten by the ſnake 
before, ſo as not to be able to get from the tree, 
and to be forced to approach the ſnake always 
more and mdre, they could not, however, get new 
ſtrength by the ſnake being killed or diverted : 
therefore, it ſeems that they are only enchanted, 
- whillt the ſnake has its eyes fixed on them. How- 
ever, this looks odd and unaccountable, though 
many of the worthieſt and moſt reputable people 
have related it, and though it is ſo univerſally be- 
lieved here, that to doubt it would be to expoſe 


one's ſelf to general laughter. The black ſnake 


| kills the ſmaller ſpecies of frogs, and eats them. 
If they get at eggs of poultry, or of other birds, 
they make holes in them, and ſuck the contents. 
When the hens are-ſitting on the eggs, they creep 
into the neſt, wind round the birds, ſtifle them, 
and ſuck the eggs. Mr. Bartram aſſerted, that 
he had often ſeen this ſnake creep up into the 
talleſt trees, after birds eggs, or young birds, 
always with the head foremoſt, when deſcending. 
A Swede told me, that a black ſnake had once got 
the head of one of his hens in its mouth, and was 


I 


wound ſeveral times round the body, when he 
came and killed the ſpake. The hen was after- 
wards as well as ever, 
This ſnake is very greedy of milk, and it is 
difficult to keep it out, when it is once uſed to 
go into a cellar where milk is kept. It has been 
ſeen eating out of the ſame diſh with children, 
without biting them, though they often gave it 
blows with the ſpoon upon the head, when it was 
oyer-greedy. I never heard it hifting. It can 
raiſe more than one half of its body from the 
ground, in order to look about it. It ſkins 
every year; and its ſkin is ſaid to be a remedy 
againſt the cramp, if — warn about the 
body. , 
Bull-frogs are a large ſpecies of frogs, which 
I had an opportunity of hearing and ſeeing to- 
day. As I was riding out ] heard a roaring be- 
fore me; and I thought it was a bull in the 
buſhes, on the other fide of the dyke, though the 
ſound was. rather more hoarſe than that of a bull, 
I was however afraid that a bad goring bull might 
be near me, though I did not ſee him; and 1 
continued to think ſo for ſome hours after, when 
I talked with ſome Swedes about the bull-frogs, 
and by their account, I immediately found that I 
N heard their voice ; for the Swedes told me, 
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that there were numbers of them in the dyke. I 
afterwards hunted for them. Of alt the frogs in 
this country, this is doubtleſs the greateſt. I am 
told that towards autumn, as ſoon as the air begins 
to grow a little cool, they hide themſelves under 
the mud, which lies at the bottom of ponds and 
ſtagnant waters, and lie there torpid during 
winter. As ſoon as the weather grows mild, 
towards ſummer, they begin to get out of their 
holes, and croak. If the ſpring, that is, if the 
mild weather begins early, they appear about 
the end of March old ſtyle; but if it happens late, 
they tarryunder water till late in April. Their places 

of abode are ponds, and bogs with ſtagnant water; 
they are never in any flowing water. When 
many of them croak together, they make an 
enormous noiſe. Their croak exactly reſembles 
7 Fog g of an ox or bull, which is ſomewhat 
They croak fo loud, that two people 

— by the ſide of a pond cannot underſtand 
each other. They croak all together; then ſtop a 
little and begin again. It ſeems as if they had a 
captain among them: for when he begins to 
croak, all the others follow ; and when he ſtops, 
the- others are all ſilent. In the day time they 
ſeldom make any great noiſe, unleſs the ſky is 
covered. But the night is their croaking time; 
| and 
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and, when all is calm, you may hear them, 
though you are near a mile and a half off. When 
they croak they commonly are near the ſurface of 
the water, under the buſhes, and have their heads 
out of the water. Therefore, by going ſlowly; 
one may get cloſe up to them before they go 
away. As ſoon as they are quite under water, 
they think themſelves fafe, though the water be: 
very ſhallow. | 
Sometimes nee 
| pond; but as ſoon as they ſuſpect any danger, 
they haſten with great leaps into the water. 
They are very expert at hopping. A full grown 
bull-frog takes near three yards at one hop. I 
have often been told the following ſtory by the. 
eld Swedes, which ſhews that this animal can 
exert itſelf to a moſt amazing degree. It is welt 
known that the Indians are excellent runners. 
L have ſeen them at Governor Johnſon's, equal the 
beſt horſe in his ſwifteſt courſe, and. almoſt paſs: 
by him, Therefore, in order to try how well the. 
bull-frogs could leap, ſome of the Swedes laid a 
. wager with a young Indian that he could not. 
overtake the frog, provided it had two leaps be- 
fore hand. They carried a bull-frog, which they 
had caught in a pond, upon a field, and burnt his 
ene the fire, and the Indian, who endea- 
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voured to be cloſely up to the frog, had ſuch an 
effect upon the animal, that it made its long hops 
acroſs the field, as faſt as it could. The Indian 
began to purſue the frog with all his might at the 
proper time; the noiſe he made in running fright- 
ened the poor frog; probably it was afraid of be- 
ing tortured with fire again, and therefore it re- 
doubled its leaps, and by that means it reached 
the pond before the Indian could overtake it. 
In ſome years they are more numerous than in 
others. Nobody could tell whether the ſnakes 
had ever ventured to eat them, though they eat 
all the leſſer kinds of frogs. The women are no 
- friends to theſe frogs, becauſe they kill and eat 
young ducklings and goſlings: ſometimes they 
carry off chickens that come too near the ponds: 
I have hot obſerved that they bite .when they are 
held in the hands, though they have little- teeth. 
When they are beaten, they cry out almoſt like 
children. I was told that ſome eat the thighs of | 
the hind legs, and that they are very palatable, 
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CHAP. XLIxX. 


THE HONOURABLE JOHN BYRON'S ACCOUNT 
OF THE LOSS OF THE WAGER MAN OF WAR, | 
ONE OF ADMIRAL ANSON'S SQUADRON, AND 
OF THE GREAT DISTRESSES SUFFERED BY 
HIMSELF AND HIS COMPANIONS ON THE 
COAST OF PATAGONIA.. 


Tre Wager was deeply laden with all kinds of 
military and other ſtores for the uſe of the other 
ſhips, crowded with bale goods, and encumbered 
with merchandize. We kept company with the 
ſquadron, till we had almoſt gained the Souther- 
moſt mouth of Streights le Maire; when being the 
ſternmoſt ſhip, we were, by the ſudden ſhifting 
of the wind to the fouthward, and the turn of the 
| tide, very near being wrecked upon the rocks of 
Staten Land; which, notwithſtanding, having 
weathered, contrary to the expectation of the reſt 

of the ſquadron, we endeavoured all in our power 
to make up our loſt way, and regain our ſtation. 
This we effected, and proceeded in our voyage, 
keeping company with the reſt of the ſhips for 
ſome time; when, by a great roll of a hollow fea, » 
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we carried away our mizen-maſt, all the chain 
1s) plates to windward being broken. 
Captain Cheap perſiſted in proceeding. directly 
for the iſland of Socoro, in the neighbourhood of 
Baldivia; the capture of which place could not be 
effected, without the junction of that ſhip which 
carried the ordnance and military ſtores... 
The knowledge of the great importance of.giv- 

ing ſo early and unexpected a blow to the Spa- 
niards, determined the captain to make the ſhort- 
eſt way to the point in view; and that rigid ad- 
herence to orders, from which he thought him- 
- ſelf in no caſe at liberty to depart, begot in him a 
ſtubborn defiance of all difficulties. 
Me had for ſome time been ſenſible of our ap- 
.proach to the land, from no other tokens than 
thoſe of weeds and birds, which are the uſual in- 
dications of nearing the coaſt; but at length we 
had an imperfect view of an eminence, which we 
conjectured to be mountains of the Cordilleras. 
This, however, was not ſo diſtinctly ſeen, but 
that many-conceived it to be the effect of imagi- 
nation: but if the captain was perſuaded of the 
nearneſs of our danger, it was now too late to 
. remedy it; for at this time the ſtraps of the fore- 
jeer blocks breaking, the fore-yard came down; 


and the greateſt part of the men being diſabled 
1 F through 
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through fatigue and ſickneſs, it was ſome time be- 
ſore it could he got up again. The few hands 
who were employed in this buſineſs now plainly 
ſaw the land on the larboard beam, bearing N. W. 
upon which the ſhip was driving bodily. Orders 
_ were then given immediately by the captain to ſway: 
the fore-yard up, and ſet the fore-fail; which done, 
we wore ſhip with her head to the ſouthward, 
and endeavoured to crowd her off from the land; 
bnt the weather, from being exceedingly tempeſ- 
tuous, blowing now a perfect hurricane, and. 
right in upon-the ſhore, rendered our endeavours 


(for we were now only twelve hands fit for duty) 


entirely fruitleſs... The night came on, .dreadful 


beyond deſcription, in which, attempting to throw: : - 
out our topſails to claw off the ſhore, they were 


immediately blown from the yards. 
In the morning, about four o'clock, the ſhip- 
ſtruck. The ſhock we received upon this occa-- 


ſion, though very great, being not unlike a blow- 
of a heavy ſea, ſuch as in the-ſeries of preceding 
ſtorms we had often experienced, was taken for 
the ſame; but we were ſoon undeeeived by her 
ſtriking again more violently than before, which 


laid her upon her beam- ends, the ſea making 


fair breach over her. Every perſon that nom 
could ſtir was preſently upon the quarter- deck; 
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and many even of thoſe were alert upon this occa- 
ſion, that had not ſhewed their faces upon deck 
for above two months before. Several poor 
wretches, who were in the laſt ſtage of the ſcurvy, 
and who could not get out of their hammocks, 
were immediately drowned. 
In this dreadful. ſituation ſhe lay for ſome little 
time, every ſoul on board looking upon the pre- 
- ſent minute as his laſt; for there was nothing to 
be ſeen but breakers all around us. However, a 
mountainous ſea hove her off from thence; but 
ſhe preſently ſtruck again, and broke her tiller. 
In this terrifying and critical juncture, to have 
obſerved all the various modes of horror operat- 
ing according to the ſeveral characters and com- 
plexions amongſt us, it was: neceſſary that the ob- 
ſerver himſelf ſhould have been free from all im- 
preſſions of danger. Inſtances there were, how- 
ever, of behaviour ſo very remarkable, they could 
not eſcape the notice of any one who was not en- 
tirely bereaved of hisſenſes; for ſome were in this 


' - condition to all intents and purpoſes ; particularly 


one, in the ravings deſpair brought upon him, 
was ſeen ſtalking about the deck, flouriſhing a 
cutlaſs over his head, and calling himſelf king of 
the. country, and ſtriking every body he came 
near, till his companions, ſeeing no other ſecurity 
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againſt his ae knocked him down. Some, 
reduced before by long ſickneſs and the ſcur- 


vy, became on this occaſion, as it were, pe- 
trified and bereaved of all ſenſe like inanimate 
logs, and were bandied to and fro by the jerks and 
rolls of the ſhip, without exerting any efforts to 
help themſelves. So terrible was the ſcene of 
foaming breakers around us, that one of the brav- 
eſt men we had could not help expreſſing his diſ- 
may at it, ſaying, It was too ſhocking a ſight to 
bear! and would have thrown himſelf off the rails 
of the,quarter-deck/into the ſea, had he not been 
prevented ; but at the ſame time there.were not ; 
wanting thoſe who preſerved a preſence of mind 

truly heroic. The man at the helm, though 
both rudder and tiller were gone, kept his ſtation; 
and being aſked, by one of the officers, if 
the ſhip would ſteer or not, firſt took his time 
to make trial by the wheel, and then anſwered 


With as much reſpect and coolneſs as if the ſhip 


had been in the greateſt ſafety ; and immediately 
after applied himſelf with his uſual Terenity to his 
duty, perſuaded it did not become him to deſert 
it as long as the ſhip kept together. Mr, Jones, 
mate, who now ſurvives not only this wreck, but 
that of the Litchfield man of war upon the coaſt of 
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Barbary, at the time when the ſhip was in the molt 
imminent danger, not only ſhewed himſelf undaunt- 
ed, but endeavoured to inſpire the ſame reſolution 
in the men, ſaying, My friends, let us not be 
diſcouraged: did you never ſee a ſhip amongſt 
breakers before? Let us endeavour to puſh her 
through them. Come lend a hand: here is a 
ſheet, and here is a brace : lay hold: I don't doubt. 
but we may ſtick her yet near enough to the land 
to ſave our lives. This had ſo good an effect, 
that many who before were half dead ſeemed ac- 
. tive again, and now went to work in earneſt. 
This Mr. Jones did purely to keep up the ſpirits 
of the people as long as poſſible; for he often ſaid 
after wards, he thought there was not the leaſt 
. chance of a ſingle man's being ſaved. We now 
run in between an opening of the breakers, ſteer- 
ing by the ſheets and braces, When providentially 
we ſtuck faſt between two great rocks; that to 
wind ward ſheltering us in ſome meaſure from the 
violence of the ſea. We immediately cut away 
the main and foremaſt, but the ſhip kept beating 
in ſuch a manner, that we imagined ſhe could hold 
together but a very little while. The day now 
broke, and the weather, that had been extremely 
_ © thick, cleared away for a few moments, and gave 
uàs a glimpſe of the land not far from us. We 
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now thought of nothing but ſaving our lives. To 
get the boats out, as our maſts were gone, was a- 
work of ſome time ;- which- when accompliſhed,, 
many were ready to jump into the firſt, by which. 
means they narrowly eſcaped periſhing before they 
reached the ſhore. I now went to Captain Cheap, 
who had the misfortune to diſlacate his ſhoulder 
by a fall the day before, as he was going forward 
to get the fore-yard ſwayed up, and aſked him if 
he would not go on ſhore ; but he told me, as he 
had done before, that he would be the laſt to leave. 
the ſhip; and he ordered me to aſſiſt in getting 
the men out as ſoon as poſſible. I had been with 
him very often from the time the ſhip firſt ſtruck, 
as he deſired I would, to acquaint him with every 
thing that paſſed ; and J particularly remarked, 
that he gave his orders at that time with as much 
coolneſs as ever he had done duriag the former 
part of the voyage. 5 
The ſcene was now 8 a PING 
ny who, but a few minutes before, had ſhewn the 
' ſtrongeſt ſigns of deſpair, and were on their knees 
praying for mercy, imagining they were now not 
in that immediate danger, grew very riotous, broke 
open every cheſt and box that was at hand, ſtove 
an the heads of caſks of brandy and wine, as they 
were borne up to the hatch-ways, and got ſo 
1175 2 drunk, 
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drunk, that ſome of them were drowned on board, 
and lay floating about the decks for ſome days af- 
ter. Before I left the ſhip, I went down to my 
cheſt, which was at the bulk-head of the ward- 
room, in order to fave ſome little matters, if poſ- 
ſible ; but whilſt 1 was there the ſhip thumped 
with ſuch violence, and the water came in ſo faſt, 
that I was forced to get upon the quarter-deck 
again, without ſaving a fingle rag but what was 
upon my back. The boatſwain, and ſome of the 
people, would not leave the ſhip ſo long as there 
was any liquor to be got at; upon which Captain 
Cheap ſuffered himſelf to be helped out of his bed, 
put into the-boat, and carried on ſhore. - 

It is natural to think that, to men thus upon 
the point of periſhing by ſhipwreck, the getting 

to land was the higheſt attainment of their wiſhes : 
undoubtedly it was a defirable event; yet, all 
things conſidered, our condition was but little 
mended by the change. Whichever way we 
looked, a ſcene of horror preſented itſelf ; on one 
ſide, the wreck (in which was all we had in the 
world to ſupport and ſubſiſt us), together with a 
boiſterous ſea, preſented us with the moſt dreary 
proſpect; on the other, the land did not wear a 
much more favourable appearance: deſolate and 
barren, without ſign of culture, we could hope to 
A . receive 
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receive little other benefit from it than the prefers 
vation it afforded us from the ſea. It muſt be 
confeſſed this was a great and merciful deliver- 
ance from immediate deſtruction ; but then we 
had wet, cold, and hunger to ſtruggle with, and 
no viſible remedy againſt any of theſe evils. Ex- 
erting ourſelves, however, though faint, benumb- 
ed, and almoſt helpleſs, to find ſome wretched co- 
vert againſt the extreme inclemency of the wea- 
ther, we diſcovered an Indian hut, at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from the beach, within a wood, in which as 
many as poflible, without diſtinction, crowded 
themſelves, the night coming on exceeding tem- 
peſtuous and rainy. But here our ſituation 
was ſuch as to exclude all reft and refreſhment by 
ſleep from moſt of us; for beſides that we preſſed 
upon one another extremely, we were not with- 
out our alarms and apprehenſions of being attack. 
ed by the Indians, from a diſcovery we made of 
. ſome of their lances and other arms in our hut; 
and our uncertainty of their ſtrength and diſpoſi- 
tion gave alarm to our OMIA and- kept us 
in continual anxiety. 
In this miſerable 70 one of our company, a 
lieutenant of invalids, died this night; and of thoſe 
who for want of room took ſhelter under a great 
tree, which ſtood them in very little ſtead, two 
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more periſhed by the ſeverity of that cold and 
rainy night. In the morning, the calls of hun- 
ger, which had been hitherto ſuppreſſed by our at- 
tention to more immediate dangers and difficul- 
ties, were now become too importunate to be re- 


ſiſted. We had moſt of us faſted eight and forty 


hours, ſome more; it was time, therefore, to 
make inquiry among ourſelves what ſtore of ſuſ- 
tenance had been brought from the wreck by ths 
providence of ſome, and what could be pro- 
cured on the iſland by the induſtry of others: but 
the produce of the one amounted to no mere than. 
two or three pounds of biſcuit-duſt reſerved in a 
bag; and all the ſucceſs of thoſe who ventured 
abroad, the weather being ſtill exceedingly bad, 
Was to kill one fea-gull, and pick ſome wild ce- 
lery. Theſe, therefore, were immediately put in- 
to a pot, with the addition of a large quantity of 
water, and made into a kind of ſoup, of which 
each partook as far as it would go; but we had no 
ſooner thrown this down than we were ſeized with 
the moſt painful ſickneſs. at our ſtomachs, violent 
reachings, fwoonings, and other ſymptoms of being 
poiſoned . This was imputed to various cauſes, but 
in general to the herbs we made uſe of, in the nature 
and quality of which we fancied ourſeves miſtaken. 
+ Butalittle further enquiry let us into the real oc- 
IE | caſion 
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caſion of it, which was no other than this. The 
biſcuit-duſt was the ſweepings of the bread- rom, 


but the bag in which they were put had been a 
tobacco bag; the contents of which not being en- 


tirely taken out, what remained mixed with 'the 
biſcuit-duſt, and proved a ſtrong emetic. 


We were in all about a hundred and forty, who. 


had got to ſhore ; but ſome few remained {till on 
board,. detained either by drunkenneſs, or a view 


of pillaging the wreck, among which was the 


boatſwain. Theſe were viſited by an officer in 
the yawl, who was to endeayour to prevail upon 
them to join the reſt; but finding theni in the 
greateſt diſorder, and diſpoſed to mutiny, he was 
obliged tc : ſiſt from his purpoſe, and return with=. 
out them. Though we were very deſirous, and 


our neceſſities required that we ſhould take ſome 
ſurvey of the land we were upon, yet being ſtrong- 


ly prepoſſeſſed that the favages were retired but 
ſome little diſtance from us, and waited to ſee us 
divided, our parties did not make this day any 
great excurſions from the hut ; but, as far as we 


went, we found it very moraſſy and unpromiſing, 


The ſpot which we oecupied was a bay formed by 
| hilly promontories; that to the north fo exceed- 
ing ſteep, that in order to aſcend it (for there was 
no going round, the bottom being waſhed by the 
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ſea) we were at the labour of cutting ſteps. This, 
which we called Mount Miſery, was of uſe to us 
in taking ſome obſervations afterwards, when the 
weather would permit. The ſouthern promontory 
was not ſo inacceſſible. Beyond this, I, with 
ſome others, having reached another bay, found 
driven aſhore ſome parts of the wreck, but no 
kind of proviſion ; nor did we meet with any ſhell- 
fiſh, which we were chiefly in ſearch of. We 
therefore returned to the reſt, and for that day 
made no other repaſt than what the wild cellery af- 
forded us. The enſuing night proved tempeſtu- 
ous ; and the ſea running very high, threatened 
thoſe on board with immediate deſtruction by the 
parting of the wreck. They then were as ſoli- 
Citous to get aſhore, as they were before obſtinate 
in refuſing the aſſiſtance we ſent them; and when 
they fotind the boat did not come to their relief at 
the inſtant they expected it, without conſidering 
how impracticable a thing it was to ſend it them 
in ſuchra ſea, they fired one of the quarter-deck 
guns at the hut; the ball of which did but juſt 
paſs over the covering of it, and was plainly heard 
by the captain and us who were within, Ano- 
ther attempt, therefore, was made to bring theſe 
madmen to land; which, however, by the vio- 

lence of the ſea, and other impediments, occaſion- 


B 


cela by the maſt that lay alongſide, proved ineffec- 
tual, This unavoidable delay made the people 
on board outrageous. They fell to beating every 
thing to pieces that fell in the way, and, carry= _ 
ing their intemperance to the greateſt exceſs, 

broke open cheſts and cabins for plunder that 
could be of no uſe to them. So earneſt were 


they in this wantonneſs of theft, that one man had 


evidently been murdered on account of ſome di- 
viſion of the ſpoil, or for the ſake of the ſhare. that 
fell to him, having all the marks of a ſtrangled 
corpſe. | One thing in this outrage they ſeemed 
particularly attentive to, which was to provide 
themſelves with arms and ammunition, in order 
to ſupport them in putting their mutinous deſigns 
in execution, and aſſerting their claim to a lawleſs, 
exemption from the authority of their officers, 
which they pretended muſt ceaſe with the loſs of 
the ſhip. But of theſe arms, which we ſtood in X 
great need of, they were ſoon bereaved upon com- 
ing aſhore, by the reſolution of Captain Cheap and 
Lieutenant Hamilton of the marines. Among 
theſe mutineers which had been left on board, as 
I obſerved before, was the boatſwain; who, in- 
ſtead of exerting the authority he had over the 
reſt to keep them within bounds as much as poſ- 
in was himſelf a ringleader in their riot; him, 
| without 
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without reſpect to the figure he then made (for he 
was in laced cloaths) Captain Cheap, by a blow 
well laid on with his cane, felled to the ground. 
It was ſcarce poſlible to refrain from laughter at 
the whimſical appearance theſe fellows made, who, 
having rifled the cheſts of the officers beſt ſuits, 
had put them on over their greaſy trowſers and 
dirty checked ſhirts. They were ſoon ſtripped of 
their finery, as they had mr been obliged to re- 
fign their arms. 

The inceſſant rains, and mp cold wea- 
ther in this climate, rendered it impoſſible for us 
to ſubſiſt long without ſhelter ; and the hut being 
much too little to receive us all, it was neceſſary 
to fall upon ſome expedient, without delay, which 
might ſerve our purpoſe: accordingly the gun- 

- ner, carpenter, and ſome more, turning the cut- 
ter keel upwards, and fixing it upon props, made 
no deſpicable habitation. Having thus eſtabliſh- 
ed ſome fort of ſettlement, we had the more lei- 
ſure to look about us, and to make our reſearches 
with greater accuracy than we had before, after 
ſuch ſupplies as the moſt ' deſolate coaſts are ſel- 
dom unfurniſhed with. Accordingly we ſoon 
provided ourſelves with ſome ſea-fowl, and found 
limpets, muſles, and other ſhell-fiſh in tolerable 
abundance; but this rummaging of the ſhore was 

1 | now 
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now becoming exceedingly irkſome to thoſe w.. 
had any feeling, by the bodies of our drowned 
people thrown among the rocks, ſome of which 
were hideous ſpectacles, from the mangled condi- 
tion they were in by the violent ſurf that drove in 
upon the coaſt, "Theſe horrors were overcome 
by the diſtreſſes of our people, who were even glad 
of the occaſion of killing the gallinazo (the car- 
rion crow of that country) while preying on theſe _ 
carcaſes, in order to make a meal of them. But 
a proviſion by no means proportionable to the 
number of mouths to be fed could, by our utmoſt 
induſtry be acquired from that part of the iſland - 
we had hitherto traverſed ; therefore, till we were 
in a capacity of making more diſtant excurſions; 
the wreck was to be applied, as often as poſſible, 
for ſuch ſupplies as could be got out of her. But 
as this was a very precarious fund in its preſent 
ſituation, and at beſt could not laſt us long; con- 
fidering too, that it was very uncertain how long 
we might be detained upon this iſland, the ſtores 
and proviſion we were ſo fortunate as to retrieve, 
| were not only to be dealt out with the moſt fru- 
gal economy, but a ſufficient quantity, if poſſi- 
| ble, laid by, to fit us out, whenever we could 
agree upon any method of tranſporting ourſelves 
$1 
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to l in theſe viſits to the wreck, cannot 
be eaſily deſcribed; for no part of it being above 
water except the quarter-deck and part of the 
fore-caſtle, we were uſually obliged to purchaſe 
ſuch things as were within reach, by large hooks 


- faſtened to poles, in which buſineſs we were much 


incommoded by e the dead bodies floating between | 
decks. 

In order to ſecure what we thus got in a man- 
ner to anſwer the ends and purpoſes above-men- 
--tioned, Captain Cheap ordered a ſtore-tent to be 


- _ erected near his hut, as a repoſitory, from which 


nothing was to be dealt out, but in the meaſure 
and proportion agreed upon by the officers ; and 
though it was very hard upon us petty officers, 
who were fatigued with hunting all day in queſt 


of food, to defend this tent from invaſion by night, 


no other means could be deviſed for this.purpoſe 


ſo effectual as the committing this charge to our 


care; and we were accordingly ordered to divide 


the taſk equally between us. Vet, notwithſtarid- 
ing our utmoſt vigilance and care, frequent rob- 
beries were committed upon our truſt, the tent 
being acceſſible in more than one place. And 


one night, when I had the watch, hearing a ſtir 


within, I came unawares upon the thief, and pre- 
ſenting a piſtol to his breaſt, obliged him to ſub- 


mit 
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mit to be tied up to a poſt, till I had an opportu- 4 
nity of ſecuring him more effectually. Depreda- 
tions continued to be made on our reſerved ſtock; - 
notwithſtanding the great hazard attending ſuch 
attempts; for our common ſafety made it neeeſ- 
fary to puniſh them with the utmoſt rigour, This 
will not be wondered at, when it is known how - 
little the allowance, which might conſiſtently be 
diſpenſed from thence, was proportionable to our 
common exigencies ; ſo that our daily and night- 
ly taſk of roving after food, was not in the leaſt 
relaxed thereby ; and all put together was ſo far' 
from anſwering our neceſſities, that many at this + 
time periſhed with hunger. A boy, when no 
other eatables could be found, having picked up 
the liver of one of the drowned men (whoſe car- 
caſe had been torn to pieces by the force with 
which the ſea drove it among the rocks) was with 
much difficulty with-held from making a meal ao. - 
it. The men were ſo aſſiduous in their reſearch 
after the few-things which drove from the wreck, 
| that, in order to have no ſharers of their good for- 
tune, they examined the ſhore no leſs by night - 
than by day; ſo that many of thoſe who were leſs 
alert, or not ſo fortunate as their neighbours, be- 
riſned with hunger, or were driven to the laſt eck. 
. tremity, It muſt be obſerved, that on the N 15 
l 1 ſtteenth 
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till the twenty fifth of this month that proviſion 
- was ſerved regularly from the ſtore tent. 
The land we were now ſettled upon was about 
ninety leagues to the northward of the weſtern 
mouth of the Streights of Magellan, in the latitude 
of between forty-ſeven and forty-eight degrees 
ſouth, from whence we could plainly ſee the -Cor- 
dilleras; and by two Lagoons on the north and 
ſouth. of us, ſtretching towards thoſe mountains, 
we gonjectured it was an iſland. But as yet we 
had no means of informing ourſelves perfectly, 
| whether it was an iſland or the main; for beſides 
that the inland parts at little diſtance from us 
ſeemed im practicable, from the exceeding great 
thickneſs of the wood, we had hitherto been in 
ſuch confuſion and want (each finding full em- 
| ployment. for his time, in ſcraping together a, . 
_ wretched ſubſiſtence, and providing ſhelter againſt 
| the cold and rain) that no party could be formed 
to go upon diſcoveries. The climate and ſeaſon 
too were utterly unfavourable to adventurres, and 
the, coaſt, as far as our eye could ſtretch ſeaward, 
a ſcene of ſuch diſmal breakers, as would diſcou- 
rage the moſt daring from making attempts in 
ſmall boats. Nor were we aſſiſted in our enqui- 


ries by any obſervation that could be made from 
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| tat-eminente we called Mount Miſery, toward 
land, our proſpect that way being intercepted by 
' till higher hills and lofty woods: we had there- 

fore no other expedient, by means of which. to | 
come at this knowledge, but by fitting out one of y 
our ſhip's boats upon ſome diſcovery, to inform us 
of our ſituation. Our long-boat was till on 


board the wreck, therefore a number of hands were 


now diſpatched: to cut the gunwale of the ſhip, in 
order to get her out. Whilſt we were employed 
ia this buſineſs, there appeared three canoes of In- 
dians paddling towards us; they had come rouud 
ſome time before we could prevail upon them to 
lay aſide their. fears and approach us, which at 


length they were induced to do by the ſigns of 


friendſhip we made them, and by ſhewing ſome 
bale goods, which they accepted, and ſuffered 
themſelves to be conducted to the Captain, who 
made them likewiſe ſome preſents. They were 
ſtrangely affected with the novelty thereof, but 
chiefly when ſhewn the looking-glaſs, in which 
the beholder could not conceive it to be his own = 
face that was repreſented, but that of ſome other 
behind it, which he therefore went round to the . 
mol 1 to find out. 

| I 2 Theſe 
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Fheſe people were of a final ſtatute, very | 
ſwarthy, having long, black, coarſe hair, hanging 
over their faces. It was evident, from their great 
ſurpriſe, and-every part of their behaviour, as well 


as their not having one thing in their poſſeſſion 
which could be derived from white people, that 


they had never ſeen ſuch. Their cloathing was 
nothing but'a bit of ſome beaſt's ſkin about their 
waiſts, and ſomething woven from feathers over 
the ſhoulders ; and as they uttered no word of 


any language we had ever heard, nor had any me- 


thod of making themſelves underſtood, we pre- 


ſumed they could have no intercourſe. with Euro- 
peans. Theſe ſavages, who, upon their depar- 


ture, left us a few muſcles; returned in two days, 
and ſurpriſed us by bringing three ſheep. From 


* whence they could procure theſe animals, in a part 
of the world ſo diſtant - from any Spaniſh ſettle- 


ment, cut off from all communication with the 


| Spaniards, by an inacceſſible coaſt and unprofita- 
- ble country, is difficult to conceive. Certain it 


2] is, that we ſaw no ſuch creatures, nor ever heard 


of any ſuch, from the Streights of Magellan till 
we got into the neighbourhood of Chiloe : it muſt 


de by ſome ſtrange accident that theſe creatures 


came into their poſſeſſion ; but what that was we 


never 
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never could learn from them. At this interview 
| we bartered with them for a dog or two, which 
we roaſted and eat. In a few days after, they 
made us another viſit, and, bringing their wives 
| with them, took up their abode with us for ſome 
days, then again left us. 
Whenever the weather permitted, which was 


now grown ſomething drier, but exceeding cold, - | 


we employed ourſelves about the wreck ; from 
which we had at ſundry times recovered ſeveral 
articles of proviſion; theſe were depoſited in the 
ſore tent. Ill-humour and diſcontent, from the 
difficulties we laboured under in procuring ſub- 
| ſiſtence, and the little proſpect there was of any 
amendment in our condition, was now breaking | 


out apace. In ſome it ſhewed itſelf by a ſepara- 


tion of ſettlement and habitation ; in others, by a2 
reſolution - of leaving the Captain entirely, and 
making a wild journey by themſelves, without de- 
termining upon any plan whatever. For my own 
part, ſeeing it was the faſhion, and liking none of 
their parties, I built a little hut juſt big enough | 


for myſelf and a poor Indian dog I found in the 


woods, who could ſhift for himſelf along ſhore, at 
low water, by getting limpets.. This creature 
grew ſo fond. of me and. faithful, that he would 

ſoter Py to come near the hut without biting, 


- 
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them. Beſides thoſe ſeceders I mentioned, ſome 
laid a ſcheme of deſerting us entirely; theſe were 
in number ten, the greateſt part of them a moſt 
deſperate and abandoned crew, who, to ſtrike a 
notable ſtroke before they went off, placed half a 
barrel of gun-powder cloſe to the Captain's hut, 
laid a train to it, and were juſt preparing to per- 
petrate their wicked deſign of blowing up their 
Commander, when they were with difficulty diſ- 

ſuaded from it by one who had ſome bowels and 

remorſe of conſcience left in him. Theſe wretch- 
es, after rambling ſome time in the woods, ahd 
finding it impracticable to get off, for they were 
then convinced that we were not upon the main, 
as they had imagined when they firſt left us, but 
upon an iſland within four or five leagues of it, 
returned and ſettled about a league from us; how- 


_ © ever, they were ſtill determined, as ſoon as they 


could procure craft fit for their purpoſe, to get to 
the main. But, before they could effect this, we 
found means to prevail upon the armourer and 
one of the carpenter's crew, two very uſeful men 
to us, who had imprudently joined them, to come 
over again to their duty. The reſt (one or two 


_ . excepted) having built a punt, and converted the 


hull of one of the be maſts into a canoe, went 
away 


[ 
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away up one of the Lagoons, and never were 
heard of more. 

Theſe, being a deſperate and factious ſet, did 
not diſtreſs us much by their W ver 
| e e | 


CHAP. | L. 


THEY ARE REDUCED: TO THE NECESSITY OF 
EATING MR. BYRON” 8 FAVOURITE "IN 


WI now ſent frequent parties up the 1 AY 
who frequently ſucceeded in getting ſome ſea-fow!l 
for us. The Indians appearing in the offing, we 
put off our yaw, in order to fruſtrate any defign 
they might have of going up the Lagoon towurck 
the deſerters, who would have availed themſelves 
of ſome of their canoes to hare at 
main, 2 
Having conduftbd them in, we found that thei 
intention was to ſettle among us, for they haf 
brought their wives and children with them, in all 
about fifty perſons, who immediately ſet about 
* building themſelves wigwams, and ſeemed much 
reconciled to our company; and, could we have 
| 8 them as we , they would 7 
14 | been 
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been of great aſſiſtance to us, who were extremely 
put to, it, in order to procure food, being an 
hundred in number, But the men, now ſubject 
to little or no controul, endeavoured to ſeduce 
their wives, which gave the Indians ſuch offence, 
that. in a ſhort time they found means to depart, 
taking every thing along with them; and we, 
being ſenſible of the cauſe, never 8 to 
ſee them return again. 

The carpenter having made ſome progref in 
his work upon the long-boat, in which he was 


| enabled to proceed tolerably by the tools and 
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other articles of his buſineſs retrieved from the 
wreck, the men began to think of the courſe 
they ſhould take to get home; or rather, having 
/ borrowed Sir John Narborough's Voyage of 
Captain Cheap, by the application of Mr. 
Bulkely, which book he ſaw me reading one day 
in my tent, they immediately, upon peruſing it, 
concluded upon making their voyage home by 
the Streights of Magellan. This plan was pro- 
poſed to the captain, who by no means approved 
9 af it, his deſign being to go northwards, wirh a 

view of ſeizing a ſhip of the enemy's, by which 
means he might join the Commodore: at preſent, 
therefore, here it reſted. But the men were in 
high ſpirits from — of 9 SF 


* 
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off in che long- boat, overlooking all the difficuls 


ties and hazards of a voyage almoſt impractica- 


ble, and careſſing the carpenter, who indeed was 
an excellent workman, and deſerved all the en- 
couragement they could give him. The Indians 
having left us, and the weather continuing tem- 
peſtuous and rainy, the diſtreſſes of the people, 
for want of food, became inſupportable. Our 
number, which was at firſt an hundred and forty- 
five, was now reduced to an hundred, and chiefly | 
by famine, which put the reſt upon all. ſhifts and - 
devices to ſupport themfelves. One day when I 
was at home in my hut with my Indian dog, a 
party came to my door, and told me their neceſ- 
ſities were ſuch, that they muſt eat the creature 
or ſtarve. Though their plea was urgent, I 
could. not help uſing fome arguments to. endea»- 
vour to diſſuade them: from killing him, as his 
faithful ſervices and fondneſs. deſerved: it at my 
hands; but without weighing any arguments, 
they took him away by force and killed him; 
upon which, thinking that I had at leaſt as good 
4 right to ſhare as the reſt, I fat down with them, 
and partook of their repaſt. Three weeks after 
that I was glad to make a. meal. of his pas and 
ſkin, which, upon recollecting the ſpot where 
* had Kits. him, I found thrown: aſide. and 
2 | X4xͤ 
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rotten. The preſſing calls of hunger drove our 
men to- their wits end, and put them upon a 
variety of devices to fatisfy it. Among the in- 
genious this way, one Phips, a boatſwain's mate, 
having got a water puncheon, ſcuttled it; then 
laſhing two logs, one on each fide, ſet out in 
queſt of adventures in this extraordinary and ori- 
ginal piece of embarkation. By this means, he 
would frequently, when all the reſt were ſtarv- 
ing, provide himſelf with wild-fowl ; and it muſt 
be very bad weather indeed which could deter 
him from putting out to ſea when his occaſions 
required. Sometimes he would venture far out 
in the © offing, and be abſent the whole day: at 
laſt it was his misfortune, at a great diſtance 
from ſhore, to be overſet by a heavy ſea: but 
being near a rock, though no ſwimmer, he ma- 
naged fo as to ſcramble to it, and with great dif- 
ficulty, aſcended it : there he remained two days 
- with very little hopes of any relief, for he was 
too far off to be ſeen from ſhore ; but fortunately 
a boat, having put-off and gone in queſt of wild- 
fowl that way, diſcovered him making ſuch ſig- 


mals he was able, and brought him back to the 


inland. But this accident did not ſo diſcourage 


- . him, but that ſoon after, having procured an ox's 


| hide, uſe on board for ſiting powder, and called 
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a gunner's hide, by the aſſiſtance of ſome hoops 
he formed fomething like a canoe, in which he 
made,” ſeveral ſucceſsful voyages. When the 


weather would permit us, we ien failed of 


getting ſome -wild-fowl, though never in any 
plenty, by putting off with our boats; but this 
moſt inhoſpitable climate is not only deprived of 
the ſun -for the moſt 'part, by a thick rainy. at- 
moſphere, but is alſo. viſited. by almoſt nn 
tempeſts. 

It muſt be confeſſed; we -feaped 3 rl 
from theſe hard gales and overgrown ſeas, which 
drove ſeveral things afhore ; but there was no de- 
pendance on ſuch accidental relief; and we were 


always. alert to avail ourſelves of. every interval of 
fair weather, though ſo little to be depended on, 
that we were often. unexpectedly, and, to out 
peril, -overtaken- by a ſudden change. In one of 
our excurſions I, with two more, in a wretched 
punt of our own making, had no ſooner landed at 
our ſtation upon a high rock, than the punt Was 
driven looſe by a ſudden ſquall; and had not one 
olf the men, at the riſk of his life, jumped into 
the ſea, and ſwam on board her, we mult in all 
probability have periſtied,. for we were more than 
three leagues from the. iſland at the time. Among 
the birds we generally ſhot was the painted 


| 8 whoſe plumage is variegated with the moſt 
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: Kray colours ; and a bird much larger than a 
| gooſe, which we called a race-horſe, from the 
velocity with which it moved -upon the face of 
the water, in a ſort of half flying, half running 
motion. But we were not ſo ſucceſsful in our 
endeavours by land ; for though we ſometimes 
got pretty far into the woods, we met with very 
few birds in all our walks. We never ſaw. but 
three woodcocks, two of which were killed by 
Mr. Hamilton, and one by myſelf. Theſe, with 
ſome humming birds, and a large kind of Robin- 
red- breaſt, were the only feathered inhabitants of 
this iſland, excepting a ſmall bird; with two very 
long feathers in his tail, which was generally 
" ſeen amongſt the rocks, and was ſo tame that I 
have had them reſt upon my ſhoulders whilſt I 
have been gathering ſnell- fiſ. Indeed, we were 
viſited by many birds of prey, ſome very large; 
but theſe only occaſionally, and, as'we imagined, 
Alured by ſome dead whale in the neighbourhood, 
which was once ſeen. - However, if we were 
fo fortunate as to kill one of them, we thought 
-ourſelves very well off. In one of my walks, 


| ſeeing a bird of this latter kind upon an eminence, 


I endeavoured to come upon it unperceived with 
my gun, by means of the woods which lay at the 
back of that eminence; but when I had proceeded 
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it, I heard a growling cloſe by me, which made 


me think it adviſable to retire as ſoon as poſſible: 
the woods were ſo gloomy I could ſee nothing: 
but as I retired; this noiſe followed me cloſe 
till I had got out of them. Some of our men did 
aſſure me, that they had ſeen a very large beaſt 
in the woods; but their deſcription of it was too 
imperfect to be relied upon. The wood here is 


chiefly of the aromatic kind; the iron wood, a 


wood of a very deep red hue, and another of an 
exceeding bright yellow. All the low ſpots are 
very ſwampy; but what we thought ſtrange, 
upon the ſummits of the higheſt hills were found 
beds of ſhells, a foot or two thick. 


The long-boat' being near finiſhed, ' ſome. of 


our company were ſelected to go out in the barge, 


in order to reconnoitre the coaſt to the ſouthward, 


which might affift us in the navigation we were 
going upon. This party conſiſted of Mr. Bulke- 


ly, Mr. Jones, the purſer, myſelf, and ten 


men. The firſt night we put into a good har- 
bour, a few leagues to the ſouthward of Wager's 
Hand ; where finding a large bitch big with 
puppies, we regaled upon them. In this expe- 


dition we had our uſual bad weather, and breax- 
e were grown to ſuch a height 
: ; (TS the 
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tie third day, that we were obliged, through dif- 
treſs, to puſh in at the firſt inlet we ſaw at hand. 
preſented with a view of a fine bay, in which, 
having ſecured the barge, we went aſhore ; but 
the weather being very rainy, and finding nothing 
to ſubſiſt upon, we pitched a bell tent, which we 
had brought with us, in the wood oppoſite to 
where the barge lay. As this tent was not large 
enough to contain us all, I propoſed to four of 
the people, to go to the end of the bay, about. 
two miles diſtant from the bell tent, to occupy 
the ſkeleton of an old Indian wigwam, awhich I 
had diſcovered in a walk that way upon our firſt 
ſea-weed; and lighting a fire, laid ourſelves 
down, in hopes of finding a remedy for our hun- 
ger in ſleep; but we had not long compoſed our- 
. ſelves before one of our company was diſturbed 
by the blowing of ſome animal at his face, and, 
upon opening bis eyes, was not à little aſtoniſhed 
to ſee by the glimmering of the fire, a large beaft 
ſtanding over him. He had preſence of mind 
enough to ſnatch a brand from the fire, which 
was now very low, and thruſt it at the noſe of 


the animal, who thereupon made off: this done, 


* | his 
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his countenance, the narrow eſcape he had of 
being devoured; But though we were under no 


ſmall apprehenſions of another viſit from this ani- 
mal, yet our fatigue and heavineſs was greater 


than our fears; and we once more compoſed . 


ourſelves to reſt,. and ſlept the remainder of the 


night without any further diſturbance.. In' the. 


morning, we were not a little anxious to know 
how our companions had fared ;; and this anxiety 


was encreaſed, upon tracing the footſteps of the 
beaſt in the the ſand, in a direction towards the 
bell tent. The impreſſion was deep and plain, 
of a large round foot, well furniſhed with claws. 


| Upon: our acquainting the people in the tent 
with the circumſtance of our ſtory, we found 
that they too, had been viſited by the ſame un- 
. 'welcome gueſt, which they had driven away by 
much the fame expedient. We now returned 


from this cruiſe, with a ſtrong gale, to Wager's 
Iſland; having found it impracticable to make 


farther diſcoveries in the barge, on ſo dangerous 
a a coaſt, and in ſuch heavy ſeas. Here we ſoon 
diſcovered, by the quarters of dogs hanging up, 


that the Indians had brought a freſh ſupply to our 


market. Upon inquiry, we found that there had 


been fix. canoes of them, who, among other 
rn Wen their dogs to 
| drive | 


. 
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drive” the fiſh- into a corner of fome pond, or 


lake, from whence they were eaſily taken out 
— ele of theſe forages. 


* 
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CHAP. Ir. 


MR. BYRON AND HIS' ASSOCIATES, LEAVING 
| 'WAGER'S ISLAND, EXPERIENCE DREADFUL 
HARDSHIPS... 


V E. * to grow extremely e to 
leave the iſland, as the days were now nearly at | 
their longeſt, and about Midſummer, in theſe 


parts; but as to the weather, there ſeems to be "A 


little difference of ſeaſons. 

- Accordingly; on the fifteenth of: December, 
the day being tolerable, we told Captain Cheap, 
ve thought it a fine pony to run acroſs 
the bay. _ -- 

But he firſt defired two or three of us to ac- 
; company him to our place of obſervation, the 

top of Mount Miſery; when; looking through 
his perſpective, he obſerved to us, that the ea 
ran let JE Tex 47 
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This, however, had no weight with the peo- 
ple, who were defirous, at all events, to be gone. 
I ſhould here obſerve, that Captain Cheap's plan 
was, if poſſible, to get to the iſland of Chiloe; 
and if we found any veſſel there, to board her 
immediately, and cut her out. This he certainly 
might have done with eaſe, had it been his good 


1 fortune to get round with the boats. 


We now launched both boats, and got every 
thing on board of them as quick as poſſible. Cap- 
tain Cheap, the ſurgeon, and myſelf, were in te 
barge with nine men; and Lieutenant Hamilton 
and Mr. Campbell in the yawl with ſix. I ſteered 
the barge, and Mr. Campbell the yawl. But we 
had not been two hours at ſea before the wind 
ſhifted more to the weſtward, and began to blow - 
very hard, and the ſea ran extremely high; fo 
that we could no. longer keep our head towards 
the cape or head- land we had deſigned for. This 
cape we had had a view of in one of the intervals 
of fair weather, during our abode on the iſland, 
from Mount Miſery ; and it ſeemed to be diſtant 
between twenty and thirty leagues from us. We 
were now obliged to bear away right before the 
wind. Though the yawl was not far from us, 

we could ſee nothing of her except now and then 
upon the top of a mountainous ſea, In both the 


be found for firing, we were obliged to paſs the 
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boats, the men were obliged to ſit as cloſe as pof- 
fible, to receive the feas on their backs, to pre- 
vent their filling us, which was what we every 
moment expected. We were obliged to throw 
every thing overboard to lighten the boats, all 
our beef, and even the-grapnel, to prevent ſink- 
ing. Night was coming on, and we were run- 
ning on a lee-ſhore faſt, where the ſea broke in a 
frightful manner. Not one amongſt us imagined 
it poſlible for boats to live in ſuch a ſea.” In this 
ſituation, as we neared the ſhore, expecting to be 
beat to pieces by the firſt breaker, we perceived a 
{mall opening between the rocks, which we ſtood 
For, and found a very narrow paſſage between 
them, which brought us into a harbour for the 
boats, as calm and ſmooth as a mill-pond. The 
vawl had got in before us, and our joy was great 
at meeting again after ſo unexpected a deliverance. 
Here we ſecured the boats, and aſcended a roek. 
It rained exceſſively hard all the firſt part of the 
had not a dry thread about us, and no wood could 


night in that uncomfortable ſituation, without any 


covering, ſhivering in our wet cloaths, The 
froſt coming on in the morning, it was impoſſible 
for any of us to get a moment's ſleep; and hav- 


ran; ] 

ing flung over-board our proviſion. the day before, 
there being no proſpect of finding any thing to 
eat on this coaſt, in the morning we pulled out of 
the cove, but found ſo great a ſea. without, that 
we could make but little of it. After tugging all 
day, towards night we put in among ſome ſmall 
Hands, landed upon one of them, and found it a 
mere ſwamp. As the weather was the fame, we 
paſſed this night much as we had done the pre- 
ceding; ſea-tangle was all we could get to eat at 
firſt, but the next day we had better luck; the 
ſurgeon got a gooſe, and we found materials for 
a good fire. We were confined here three or four 
days, the weather all that time proving ſo bad 
that we could not put out. As ſoon as it grew 
moderate, we left this place, and ſhaped our 
courſe to the northward; and perceiving a large 
opening between very high land and a low: point, 
we ſteered for it; and when. got that length 
found a large bay, down which we rowed, flatter= 
ing ourſelves there might be a paſſage that way 
but towards night we came to the bottom of the 
bay, and finding no outlet, we were obliged to 
return the ſame way we came, having found no- 
thing the whole day to alleviate our hunger. 
Next night we put into a little cove, which, 
from the great quantity of red-wood found there, 
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we called Red-wood Cove. Leaving this place 


in the morning, we had the wind ſoutherly, blow- 
ing freſh, by which we made much way that day 


to the northward. Towards evening we were in 
with a pretty large iſland. Putting aſhore on it, 


| we found it cloathed with the fineſt trees we had 


ever ſeen, their ſtems running up to a prodigious 


height without knot” or branch, and as ftraight . 
as cedars: the leaf of theſe trees reſembled the 


myrtle leaf, only ſomewhat larger. I have ſeen 


trees larger than theſe in circumference on the 


coaſt of Guinea, and there only; but for length 
of ſtem, which gradually tapered, I have no 


where met with any to compare with them. The 


wood was of a hard. ſubſtance, and if not too 


heavy would have made good maſts, the dimen- 


ſion of ſome of theſe trees being equal to a main- 
maſt of a firſt-rate man of war. The ſhore was 


covered with drift wood of a very large fize moſt 


of it cedar, which makes a good fire; but is fo 
ſubject to ſnap and fly, that when we waked in 


the morning, after a ſound fleep, we found our 
clothes ſinged in many places wich the ſparks, 


and covered with ſplinters. . 
- The next morning . 
but as ſoon as clear of the iſland, we found a 


great Gvell from the weſtward ; we rowed to the 


bottom 
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bottom of a very large bay, which was to the 
' northward of us, the land very low, and we were 
in hopes of finding ſome inlet through, but did 


not; ſo kept along ſhore to the weſtward, This 


part, which I take to be above fifty leagues 
from Wager's Iſland, is the very bottom of the. 
large bay it lies in, Here was the only paſſage 
to be found, which (if we could by any means 
have got information of it) would have ſaved us 
much fruitleſs labour. Of this paſſage I ſhall have 
occaſion to ſay more hereafter. | 
Having at this time an off-ſhore wind, we 
kept the land cloſe on board, till we came to a 
head-land: it was near night before we got a-head 
of the breaſt-land, and opening it, diſcovered a very 
large bay to the northward, and another head-land 
to the weſtward, at a great diſtance. We endea- 
voured to cut ſhort our paſlage to it by crofling, 
which is very ſeldom to be effected in theſe over- 
grown ſeas by boats, and this we experienced 
now ; for the wind ſpringing up, and beginning 
| to blow freſh, we were obliged to put back to- 
wards the firſt head- land, into a ſmall cove juſt | 
big enough to ſhelter the two boats. Here an 
accident happened that alarmed us much. Aſter 
- ſecuring our boats, we climbed up a rock ſcarcely 
wg enough to contain our numbers: having 
— 
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nothing 8 we betook ourſelves: to our uſual 
receipt for- hunger, which was going to ſheep. 
We accordingly made a fire, and ſtowed ourſelves 

round it as well as we could; but two of our men, 
being incommoded for want of room, went a 
little way from us, into a ſmall nook, over which 
a great cliff hung, and ſerved them for a canopy. 
In the middle of the night we were awakened with 
a terrible rumbling, which we apprehended to be 
nothing leſs than the ſhock of an earthquake, 
which. we had before experienced in theſe parts; 
and this conjecture, we had reaſon to think not 
 Hl-founded, upon hearing hollow groans and cries 
as of men half ſwallowed up. We immediately 
got up, and ran to the place from - whence the 
cries came; and then we were put out of all 
doubt as to the opinion we had formed of this ac- 
<cident; for here we found the two men almoſt 

buried under looſe ſtones and earth : but, upon a 
little farther enquiry, we were undeceived as to 
the cauſe we had imputed this noiſe to, which we 
found to be occaſioned by the ſudden giving way 
of the impending cliff, which fell a little beyond 
dur people, carrying trees and rocks with it, and 
- looſe earth; the latter of which fell in part on our 
men, whom we with ſome pains reſcued from 

* their uneaſy fituation, from which they eſcaped 
| N ; with 
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with ſome bruiſes. The next morning we got 
out early, and the wind being weſterly, rowed 
the whole day for the head- land we had ſeen the 
night before ; but when we had got that length, 
could find no harbour, but were obliged to go ants 
a ſandy bay, and lay the Whole night upon our 
cars; and a moſt dreadful one it proved, blow- 
ing and raining very hard. Here we were 
ſo pinched with hunger, that we eat the ſhoes 
off our feet, which conſiſted of raw ſealſkin. 
In the morning we got out of the bay; but 
the inceſſant foul weather had overcome us, ane 
we began to be indifferent as to what befel us; 
and the boats, in the night, making into a bay, 
we nearly loſt the yawl, a breaker having filled 
her, and driven her aſhore upon the beach.” This, 
by ſome of our accounts, was Chriſtmas-day 
but our accounts had ſo often been interrupted by 
our diſtreſſes, that there was no depending upon 
them. Upon ſeeing the yaw] in this imminent 
danger, the barge ſtood off and went into another 
bay to the northward of it, where it was ſmoother 
lying; but there was no poſſibility of getting on 
ſhore, * In the night the yawl joined us again. 
The next day was ſo bad, that we deſpaired reach- 
ing the head-land, ſo rowed down the bay in hopes 
of getting ſome ſeals, as that animal had been ſeen 
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the day before, but met with no ſucceſs; ſo re- 
turned to the ſame bay we bad been in the night 
before, where the ſurf having abated ſomewhat, 
wie went aſhore and picked up a few ſhell-fiſh. In 
che morning we got on board early, and ran along 
fhore to the weſtward for about three leagues, 
in order to get round a cape, which was the weſ- 
termoſt land we could ſee: It blew very hard, 
and there ran ſuch a ſea that we heartily wiſhed 
_ ourſelves back again, and accordingly made the 
beſt of our way for that bay which we had left in 

the morning; but hefore we could reach it night 
came on, e ee” * one, lying 
upon our bars. 5 

The weather continuing very bad, we put in 
for the ſhore in the morning, where we found no- 
thing but tangle and ſea - weed. We now paſſed 
ſome days roving about for proviſions, as the 
weather was too bad to make another attempt to 


get round the cape as yet. We found ſome fine 


Lagoons towards the head of the bay, and in them 
killed ſome ſeals, and got a good quantity of ſhell- 
ſiſh, which was a great relief to us. We now 
made a ſecond attempt to double the cape; but 
when we got the length of it, and paſſed the firſt 
head-land, for it conſiſts of three of an equal 

height, we got into a ſea that was horrid; for it 
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ran all in heaps, like the Race of Portland, but 
much worſe. We were happy.to put back to the 
old place, with little ** of ever getting round 
this cape. 
Next day, the weather proving very bad, al 
hands went aſhore to procure. ſome ſuſtenance, 


except two in each boat, which were left as boat- 


keepers: this office we took by turns, and it was 
now my lot to be upon this duty with another 
man. The yaw! lay within us at a grapnel; in 
the night.it blew very hard, and a great ſea tum- 
bled in upon the ſhore; but being extremely faz 
tigued, we in the boats went to ſleep: notwith- 
ſtanding, however, I was at laſt awakened by 
the uncommon motion of the boat, .and the roar- 
ing of the breakers every where about us. At the 
lame. time I heard a ſhrieking, like to that of 
perſons in diſtreſs. I looked out, and ſaw the 
yaw] canted bottom upwards by a ſea, and ſoon 


afterwards it diſappeared. One' of our men, whoſe 


name was William Roſe, a quarter-maſter, was 
drowned; the other was .thrown aſhore by the 
ſurf, with his head buried jn the ſand; but by the 
immediate aſſiſtance of the people on ſhore, was 
ſaved. As for us in the barge, we expected the 
lame fate every moment; for the ſea broke along 
way without us. However, we got her head to 
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it, and hove up our grapnel, or I ſhould rather 
_ fay kellick, which we had made to ſerve in the 
room of our grapnel, thrown overboard ſome time 
before, to lighten the boat. By this means we 
uſed our utmoſt efforts to pull her without the 
breakers ſome way, and then let go our kellick 
again. Here we lay all the next day in a great 
ſea, not knowing what would be our fate. To 
add to our mortification, we could ſee our com- 
' panions in tolerable plight aſhore eating - ſeal, 
while we were ſtarving with hunger and cold. 
For this month paſt, we had not known what it 
was to have a dry thread about us. | 
The next day being ſomething more moderate, 
'we ventured in with the barge as near as we 
could, in ſafety, to the ſhore, and our compa- 
nions threw us ſome ſeals liver; which having eat 
greedily, we were ſeized with exceflive ſick- 
nefs, which affeted us ſo much that our ſkin 


peeled off from head to foot. 


Whilſt the people were on ſhore here, Mr. 
Hamilton met with a large ſeal, or ſea-lion, and 
fired a brace of balls into him, upon which the 
animal turned upon him open-mouthed ; but 
preſently fixing his bayonet, he thruſt it down 
its throat, with a good part of the barrel of the 
gun, which the creature bit in two, 2 55 
WI 
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with as much eaſe as if it had been a twig.” Not- 
withſtanding the wounds it received, it eluded all 
further efforts to kill it, and got clear off, © * 

I call this animal a large ſeal, or ſea- lion, be- 
cauſe it reſembles a ſeal in many particulars; but 
then it exceeds it ſo much in fize, as to be ſuſſi- 
ciently determined by that diſtinction only to be 
of another ſpecies. Mr. Walter, in Lord An- 
ſon's voyage, has given a particular deſcription of 
thoſe which are ſeen about Juan Fernandes; but 
they have in other climates different appearances 
as well as different qualities, as we had occaſion 
to obſerve in this and a late voyage I made. How- 
ever, as ſo much already has been faid of the ſea- 
lion, I ſhall only mention two peculiarities ; the 
one relative to its appearance, and the other to its 
properties of action, which diſtinguiſh it from 
thoſe deſcribed by him. Thoſe I faw were with- 
out that ſnout, or trunk, hanging below the end 
of the upper jaw; but then the males were fur- 
niſhed with a large ſhaggy mane, which gave 
them a moſt formidable appearance. And, whereas 
he ſays thoſe he ſaw were unwieldy, and eaſily 
deſtroyed, we found ſome, on the contrary, that 
lay at a mile's diſtance from the water, which 
tame down upon us, when diſturbed, with ſuch 
impetuoſity, that it was as much as we __ do 
K 2 to 
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to get out of their way; and, when attacked, 
; would turn upon us with great agility. 

Having loſt the yawl, and being too many for 
the barge to carry off, we were compelled to 
leave four of our men behind. They were all 
marines, who ſeemed to have no great objection 
to the detemination made with regard to them, 
ſo exceedingly diſheartened and worn out were 
they with the diſtreſſes and dangers they had 
already gone through. And, indeed, I believe it 
would have been a matter of indifference to the 
greateſt part of the reſt, whether they ſhould em- 
bark or take their chance. The captain diſtri- 
buted to theſe poor fellows arms and ammunition, 
and ſome other neceſſaries. When we parted, 
they ſtood upon the beach, giving us thr ree cheers, 
and called out, God bleſs the king. We ſaw them 
a little after ſetting out upon their forlorn hope, 
and helping one another over a hideous track of 
rocks; but conſidering the difficulties attending 
khis only way of travelling left them, for the 
woods, are impracticable, from their thickneſs, 
and the deep ſwamps to be met every where in 
them; conſidering too, that the coaſt here is ren- 
dered ſo inhoſpitable, by the heavy ſeas that are 


conſtantly tumbling upon it, as not to afford even 
a little 


CF. 
alittle ſhell-fiſh, it is probable that all met with 


a miſerable end. 

We rowed along ſhore to the weſtward, in 
order to make one more attempt to double the 
cape : when a-breaſt of the firſt head-land, there 
run ſuch a ſea, that we expected every inſtant the 
boat would go down. But as the preſervation of 


life had now, in a great meaſure, loſt its actuating | 


principle upon us, we ſtill kept puſhing through 
it, till we opened a bay to the northward. In all 
my life I never ſaw ſo dreadful a ſea as drove in 
here; it began to break at more than half a mile 
from the ſhore. Perceiving now that it was im- 
poſſible for any boat to get round, the men lay upon 
their oars till the boat was very near the breakers, 

the moyntainous ſwell that then ran heaving her 
in at a great rate. I thought it was their inten- 
tion to put an end to their lives and miſery at once; 


but nobody ſpoke for ſome time. At laſt, Captain 


Cheap told them, they muſt either periſh imme- 
diately, or pull ſtoutly for it to get off the ſhore ; 
but they might do as they pleaſed. They choſe, 
however, to exert themſel ves a little, and, after 
infinite difficulty, got round the head-land again, 


giving up all thoughts of making any further at- 


tempts to double the cape. It was night before 
K 3 | we 
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we could get back to the bay, where we were 
compelled to leave four of our men, in order to 
fave, if poſſible, the remainder ; for we muſt all 
have certainly periſhed, if more than ſixteen had 
been crouded into fo ſmall a boat. This bay we 
named the Marine Bay. When we had returned 
to this bay, we found the ſurf ran fo high, that 
we were obliged to lay upon our oars all night; 

and it was now reſolved to go back to Wager's 
Iſland, there to linger out a miſerable life, as we 

had not the leaſt proſpe of returning home. 

But before we ſet out, in conſequence of this 
- reſolution, it was neceſſary, if poſſible, to get 
ſome little ſtock of ſeal to ſupport us in a paſſage, 
upon which, wherever we might put in, we 
were not likely to meet with any fupply. Ac- 
cordingly, it was determined to go up that 
Lagoon in which we had before got ſome ſeal, to 

provide ourſelves with ſome more; but we did not 
leave the bay till we had made ſome ſcarch after 
the unhappy marines we had left on ſhore. Could 
we have found them, we had now agreed to take 
them on board again, though it would have been 
the certain diſtruction of us all; this, at another 
time, would have been mere madneſs z but we 
were now reſigned to our fate, which we none of 
us thought far off; however, there was nothing to 
. | | . be 
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be ſeen of them, and no traces but a muſket on 
the beach. ek eds 5 
Upon returning up the Lagoon, we were ſo 
fortunate as to kill ſome ſeal, which we boiled, 
and laid in the boat for ſea-ſtock. While we 
were ranging along the ſea-ſhore in detached 
parties, in queſt of this and whatever other eat- 
ables might come in our way, our ſurgeon, who 
was then by himſelf, diſcovered a pretty large 
hole, which ſeemed to lead to ſome den, or re- 
poſitory, within the rock. It was not ſo rude or 
natural, but that there were ſome ſigns of it's 
having been cleared, and made more acceſſible by 


_ © induſtry. The ſurgeon for ſome time heſitated 


whether he ſhould venture in, from his uncer- 
; tainty as to the reception he might meet with 
from any inhabitant; but his curioſity getting the 
better of his fears, he determined to go in; which 
he did upon his hands and knees, as the paſſage | 
was too. low for him to enter otherwiſe. After | 
having proceeded a conſiderable way thus, he 
arrived at a ſpacious chamber; but whether hol- 


lowed out by hands or natural, he could not be 


politive, The light into this chamber was con- 
veyed through a hole at the top; in the midſt 
was a kind of bier, made of ſticks laid eroſſways, 
ſupported by props of about five foot in height. 
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Upon this ber five or ſix bodies were extended; 
which, in appearance, had been depoſited there 
a long time; but had ſuffered no decay nor dimi- 
nution. They were without covering; and the 
fleſh of their bodies was become perfectly dry and 
hard; which, whether done by any art, or ſecret, 
the ſavages may be poſſeſſed of, or occaſioned by 
any drying virtue in the air of the cave, could 
not be gueſſed. Indeed the ſurgeon finding no- 
thing there to eat, which was the chief induce- 
ment for his creeping into this hole, did not 
amuſe himſelf with long diſquiſitions, or make 
that accurate examination which he would have 
done at another time; but crawling out as he 
came in, he went and told the firſt he met of 
what he had ſeen. Some had the curioſity to go 
in likewiſe. I had forgot to mention, that there 
was another range of bodies depoſited in the ſame 
manner, upon another platform under the bier. 
Probably this was the burial - place of their great 
men, called Caciques ; but from whence they 
could be brought we were utterly at a loſs to 
conceive, there being no traces of any Indian 
-ſettlement hereabout. We had ſeen no ſavage 
ſince we left the iſland, or ohſerved any marks 
in the coves or bays to the northward, where 
we had touched, ſuch as of fire-places, or 
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old wigwams, which they never fail of leaving 
behind them ; and it is very probable, from the 
violent ſeas that are always beating upon this 
coaſt, its deformed aſpect, and the very ſwampy 
ſoil that every where borders upon it, that it is 
little frequented. f 

We now croſled the firſt bay for the head-land 
we left on Chriſtmas-day, much dejected; for 
under our former ſufferings, we were in ſome 
meaſure ſupported with the hopes that, as we ad- 
vanced, however little, they were ſo much nearer 
-their termination; but now 'our proſpe&t was 
diſmal and difpiriting indeed, as we had the fame 
difficulties 'and dangers to encounter, not only 
without any flattering views to leſſen them, but 
under the aggrayating circumſtance of their lead- 
ing to an inevitable and miſerable death; for we 
could not poſſibly conceive that the fate of ſtarving | 
could be avoided, by any human means, upon that 
deſolate iſland we were returning to. The ſhell- 
fiſh, which was the only ſubſiſtenceꝰ that iſland 
had hitherto afforded in any meaſure, was ex- 
hauſted; and the Indians had ſhewn themſelves ſo 
little affected by the common incitements of com- 
paſſion, that we had no hopes to build upon any 
impreſſions of that ſort in them. They had al- 
ready refuſed to barter their dogs with us, . 
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want of a valuable commodity on our fide; fo 
that it is wonderful we did not give ourſelves up 
to deſpondency, and lay aſide all farther attempts; 
but we were ſupported by that inviſible Power; 
who can make the moſt untoward circumſtances 
1 1ent to his gracious purpoſes. 
At this time, our uſual bad weather attended 
us; the night too ſet in long before we could 
reach the cove we before had taken ſhelter in, 
ſo that we were obliged to keep the boat's head to 
the ſea all night, the ſea every where a- ſtern of us 
running over hideous breakers. In the morning, 
we deſigned ſtanding over for that iſland in which 
we had obſerved thoſe ſtreight and lofty. trees 
before mentioned, and which Captain Cheap 
named Montroſe iſland ; but as ſoon as we opened 
the head-land- to the weſtward of us, a ſudden 
ſquall took the boat, and very near overſet her. 
We were inſtantly full of water; but by bailing 
with our hats and hands, any thing that would 
bold water, we with difficulty freed her. Under 
this alarming circumſtance, we found it adviſable 
to return back, and put into the cove, which the 
night before we were prevented getting into. 
We were detained here two or three days, by ex- 
ceeding bad weather; ſo that had we not for- 
| tunately provided ourſelves with ſome ſeal, we 
| muſt 
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muſt have ſtatved, for this place afforded us no- 
thing. N ; 

At letigth we reached Montroſe Iſland. This | 
is by much the beſt and pleaſanteſt ſpot we had 
ſeen in this part of the world; though it has 
nothing on it eatable but ſome berries, which 
reſemble gooſe-berries in flavour : they are of a 
black hue, and grow in a ſwampy ground, and 
the buſh or tree, that bears them, is much taller 
than that of our gooſeberries. We remained 
here ſome time, living upon theſe berries, and 
the remainder of our ſeal, which was now 
grown quite rotten. Our two or three firſt at- 
tempts to put out from this iſland were without 
ſucceſs, the tempeſtuous weather obliging us to- 


put back again. One of our people was much 


inclined to remain here, thinking it at leaſt as 
good a place as Wager's Iſland to end his days 
upon; but he was obliged by the reſt to go off 
with them. We had not been long out before it 
began to blow a ſtorm of wind; and the miſt 
came on ſo thick, that we could not ſee the land, 
and were at a. loſs which. way to ſteer; but we 
heard the ſea, which ran exceedingly high, break-. 
ing near us; upon which we immediately hauled 
aft the ſheet, and hardly weathered the breakers 
25 a n length. At the ſame time we ſhipped.a | 
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ſea that nearly filled us: it ſtruck us with that 


violence as to throw me, and one or two more, 


. down into the bottom of the boat, where we 
were half drowned before we could get up again. 
This was one of the moſt extraordinary eſcapes 


we had in the courſe of this expedition; for 


Captain Cheap and every one elſe had entirely 


given themſelves up for loft. However, it 
pleaſed God that we got that evening into Red- 
wood Cove, where the weather continued ſo bad, 
all night, we could keep no fire in to dry our- 


ſelves with; but there being no other alternative 
for us, but to ſtay here and ſtarve or put to ſea 
again, we choſe the latter, and put out in the 


morning again, though the weather was very 


little mended. In three days after, we arrived at 
our old ſtation, Wager's Iſland; but in ſuch a 


miſerable plight, that though we- thought our 


condition upon ſetting out would not admit of 
any additional circumſtance of miſery, yet it was 
to be envied in compariſon of what we now ſuf- 
fered, fo worn and reduced were we by fatigue 


and hunger, having eat nothing for ſome days 


but ſea-weed and tangle. Upon this expedition 
we had been out, by our own account, juſt two 
months; in which we had rounded, backwards 
and forwards, the great bay formed to the north- 


ward 
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ward by that high land we had obſerved from 

Mount Miſery. -* | 
The firſt thing we did, upon our arrival, was 
to ſecure the barge, as this was our ſole Sand. 
ance for any relief that might offer by Tea ; which 
done, we repaired to our huts, which formed 
a village or ſtreet, conſiſting of ſeveral irregular 
habitations ; ſome of which being covered by a 
kind of bruſh-wood thatch, afforded tolerable 
ſhelter againſt the inclemency of the weather. 
Among theſe, there was one which we obſerved 
with ſome ſurpriſe to be nailed up. We broke it 
open, and found ſome iron-work, picked out with 
much pains from thoſe pieces of the wreck 
which were driven aſhore. We concluded from 
hence, that the Indians who had been here in 
our abſence, were not of that tribe with which 


we had ſome commerce before, who ſeemed to 


ſet no value upon iron, but from ſome other 
quarter; and muſt have had communication with 
the Spaniards, from. whom they had learned the 
value and uſe of that commodity. Thieving from 
ſtrangers is a commendable talent among favages 
in general, and beſpeaks an addreſs which they 
much admire; though the ſtricteſt honeſty, with 
regard to the property of each other, is obſerved 
among them. There is no doubt but they ran- 
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facked all our houſes ; but the men had taken care, 
before they went off in the long-boat, to ſtrip 
them of their moſt valuable furniture ; that is, the 
bales of cloth uſed for lining, which they converted 
into trowſers and watch-coats 


CHAP. III. 


AN INDIAN--CACIQUE UNDERTAKES ro CON- 
"DUCT MR. BYRON AND HIS FELLOW-SUF- 
 FERERS. TO THE ISLAND. OF CHILOE.. 


A Few days after our return, there came a party 

ol the Indians to the iſland in two. canoes, who 

were not a. little ſurpriſed to find us here again. 

Among theſe was an Indian of the tribe of the 

_ Chonos, who live in the neighbourhood of Chi- 

loe, an ifland on the weſtern coaſt of America, 

and the ſouthernmoſt ſettlement under the Spa- 

_ * Niſh juriſdiction on that coaſt, He talked the Spa- 

niſh language, but with that ſavage accent which 

renders it almoſt unintelligible to any, but thoſe 

who are adepts in that language.. He was likewiſe 

a Cacique or leading man of his tribe, which au- 
thority was confirmed to him by the Spaniards ; 

for he carried the * 

tion, 
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tion, by which the Spaniards and their depend- 
ents hold military and civil employments- * 
is a ſtick with a ſilver head. 

Our ſurgeon, Mr. Elliot, being maſter of a 
few Spaniſh words, made himſelf ſo far under- 
ſtood by the Cacique, as to- let him know, that 
our intention was to reach ſome of the Spaniſh 
ſettlements if we could; that we were unacquaint- 
ed with the beſt and ſafeſt way, and what track 
was the moſt likely to afford us ſubſiſtence in our 
journey; promiſing, if he would undertake to con- 


duct us in the barge, he ſhould have it, and every - 


thing in it for his trouble, as ſoon as it had ſerved 
our preſent occaſions. 
To theſe conditions the Cacique, after much 
perſuaſion, at length agreed. Accordingly, hav- 
ing made the beſt preparation we could, we em- 
barked on board the barge, to the number of fif- 
teen, including the Cacique, whoſe name was 
Martin, and his ſervant Emanuel. | 4:3 
I be next day brought us to the bottom of a * 
great bay, where the Indian guide had left his fa« 
mily, a wife and two children, in a hut. Here 
we ſtaid two or three days, during which we were 
conſtantly employed in ranging along-ſhore " 
queſt of ——— 
we 
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We now again proceeded on our voyage, hay- 
ing received on board the family of our guide, who 
conducted us to a river, the ſtream of which was 
ſo rapid, that, after our utmoſt efforts from morn- 
ing to evening, we gained little upon the current. 
After ſtruggling with almoſt unparalleled difficul- 
ties, from cold, hunger, and fatigue, we at laſt 
reached an iſland about thirty leagues to the ſouth- 
ward of Chiloe. Here we remained two days for 
2 a favourable opportunity to croſs the bay, the very 
thoughts of which ſeemed to frighten our Caci- 
que out of his ſenſes ; and, indeed, there was great 
reaſon for his apprehenſions, for there ran a moſt 


' dreadful hollow fea, dangerous indeed for any 


open boat whatever, but a thouſand times more 
for ſuch a crazy veſſel as we were in. He at laſt 
muſtered up reſolution enough to attempt it, hav- 
ing firſt croſſed himſelf for an hour together, and 
made a kind of lug- ſail out of the bits of blankets 
© they wore about them, ſewed together with ſplit | 
* ſupple-jacks. We then put off, and a terrible 
- paſſage we had. The bottom plank of the canoe 
was ſplit, and opened upon every ſea. As we 
drew near the ſhore, the Cacique was eager to 
land, having been terrified to ſuch a degree with 
- this run, that if it had not been for us, every ſoul 
muſt have periſhed, for he had very near got in 
amongſt 
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amongſt the breakers, where the ſea drove with 
ſuch violence upon the rocks, that not even- an 
Indian could have eſcaped, eſpecially as it was in 
the night. We kept off till we got into ſmooth - 
water, and landed upon the iſland of Chiloe, 
though in a part of it that was not inhabited. 
Here we ſtaid all the next day, in a very heavy 


ſnow, to recover ourſelves a little, after our fa- 


tigue ; but the cold was ſo exceſſive, that we 
thought we ſhould have loft our-feet, having nei- 
ther fhoeg nor ſtockings ; and Captain Cheap was 
ſo ill, that if he had had but a few leagues further 
to have gone, without "ow he cauld not have 
held out. 

It is impoſlible for me to deſcril« the miſerable 
ſtate we were reduced to. Our bodies were ſo 
emaciated, that we hardly appeared the figures of 
men. It has often happened to me in the coldeſt 
nights, both in hail and ſnow, where we had no- 
thing but an open beach to lie down upon, in order 
to procure a little reſt, that I have been obliged to 
pull off the few rags I had on, as it was impoſ- 


|  fible to get a moment's ſleep with them, for the 


vermin that ſwarmed about them. What we ſuf- 

fered from this, was ten times worſe eventhan hun- 

ger. We were all clean however, in this reſpect, 

in compariſon of Captain Cheap; for I could 
| compare 
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| coun his body to nothing but an ant-hill, with 
thouſands of inſets crawling over it. He was 
no paſt attempting to rid himſelf in the leaſt 
from this torment, as he had quite loſt himſelf, 
not recollecting our names that were about him, 
nor even his own. His beard was as long as a 
hermit's ; that and his face being covered with 
train oil and dirt, from having long accuſtomed 
| himſelf to fleep upon a bag, by way of pillow, in 
which he kept the pieces of ſtinking ſeal. This 
prudent method he took to prevent our getting at 
it whilſt he ſlept. His legs were as big as mill- 
Poſts, though his body appeared to be nothing but 
ſkin and bone. 
What thing our Cacique had brought with him 
from the wreck, he here buried under ground, in 
order to conceal them from the Spaniards, who | 
would not have left him a ruſty nail, if they had 
* known of it. Towards evening we ſet off again; 
- and about nine the fame night, to our great joy, 
we obſerved ſomething that had the appearance of 
a houſe, It belonged to an acquaintance of our 
Cacique; and as he was poſſeſſed of my fowling 
piece, and we had preſerved about one charge of 
powder, he made us load it for him, and deſired 
we would ſhew him how to diſcharge it; upon 
which, ſtanding up, and holding his head from it 
| < hs 
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m he fired, and fell back Mto the 
bottom of the canoe, The Indians belonging to 
the houſe, not in the leaſt uſed to fire arms, ran 
out and hid themſelves in the woods. But after 
| ſome time, one of them, bolder than the reſt, got 
upon a hill, and hollowed to us, aſking who and 
what we were. Our Cacique now made himſelf | 
known, and they preſently came dawn to the boat, 
bringing with them ſome fiſh; and plenty af po- 
tatoes. This was the moſt comfortable meal we 
had made for many long months; and, as ſoon as 
this was over, we rowed about two miles farther 
to a little village, where we landed. Here our 
Cacique preſently awaked all the inhabitants by 
the noiſe he made, and obliged one of them to open 
| his door to us, and immediately to make a large 
fire, for the weather was very ſevere, this being - 
the month of June, the depth of winter in this 
part of the world. The Indians now flocked 


thick about us, and ſeemed to have great compaſs * | 


ſion for us, as our Cacique related to them what 
part he knew of our hiſtory, They knew not 
what countrymen we were, nor could our guide 
inform them, for he had often aſked us if we were 
French, Dutch, or Engliſh, the only nations he 

had ever heard of beſides tbe Spaniards. We al- 

„ 
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which he could make nothing of; for we were 


afraid, if he knew us to be Engliſh, (as he had 


heard that nation was at war with the Spaniards) 


he never would have conducted us to Chiloe. 
Theſe good-natured compaſſionate creatures 


ſeemed to vie with each other who ſhould take 
the moſt care of us. They made a bed of ſheep- 


ſkins cloſe to the fire for Captain Cheap, and laid 


him upon it ; and, indeed, had it not been for the 
kind affiſtance he now met with, he could not 
have ſurvived three days longer. "Though it was 


now about midnight, they went out and. killed a 


ſheep, of which they made broth, and baked a 
large cake of barley-meal. Any perſon may ima- 


gine what a treat this was, to wretches who had 


not taſted a bit of bread, or any wholeſome . 
eee ä 


After we could eat no longer, we went to ſleep 


about the fire, which the Indians took care to keep 
up. In the morning the women came from far 
and near, each bringing ſomething with her. Al- 

moſt every one had a pipkin in her hand, con- 
-taining either fowls, or mutton made into broth, 
potatoes, eggs, or other eatables. 
Upon our firſt coming here they had diſpatched 
a meſſenger to the Spaniſh Corregidore at Caſtro, 
a town at a contuerable diſtance from hence, to 


inform 


J 
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inform him of our arrival. At the end of three 
days this man returned, with an order to the chief 
Caciques of theſe Indians we were . to 
ſend us thither. 

When we came to the Corregidore's houſe, 
we found it full of people. He was an old man, 
very tall, with a long cloak on, a tye-wig, and a 
ſpado of immenſe length by his ſide. He received 
us in great ſtate and form. But, as we had no 
interpreter, we underſtood little or nothing of he 
queſtions he aſked us. 

He ordered a table to o he ſpread for us with cold 
ham and fowls, which three of us only fat down 
to, and in a ſhort time diſpatched. more than ten 
men with common. appetites would have done. 
It is amazing, that our eating to that exceſs we 
had done, from the time we firſt got amongſt theſe 
kind Indians, had not killed us; we were never 
 fatisfied, and uſed to take all opportunities, for 
ſome months, after of filling our pockets when we 
were not ſeen, that we might get up two or three 
times in the night to cram ourſelves. Captain 
Cheap uſed to declare, that he was quite aſhamed 
of himſelf. After ſupper the Corregidore carried 
us to the Jeſuit's College, attended by the ſoldiers, 
and all the rabble of the town. This was intend- 
ed, at * for our priſon, till orders were re- 

ceived 
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ecived from the governor, who reſided at Chaco, 
above thirty leagues from this place. When we 
| gat to the college, the Corregidore deſired the fa- 
ther provincial, as they ſtiled him, or head of the 
Feſuits here, to find out what religion we were of, 
or whether we had any or not. He then retired, 
the gates were ſhut, and we were conducted to 
a a cell. We found in it ſomething like beds ſpread 
on the floor, and an old ragged ſhirt apiece, but 
clean, which was of infinite ſervice to us; nor 
did eating at firſt give me half the ſatisfaction 
this treaſure of an old ſhirt did. Though this 
college was large, there were but four Jeſuits in 
it, nor were there any more of that order upon 
the iſland. In the morning Captain Cheap was 
" ſent for by the father provincial : their converſa- 
tion was carried on in Latin, perhaps not the beſt 
on either {ide ; however, they made ſhift to un- 
derſtand one another. Whenhe returned, he told 


us the good fathers were ftill harping upon what 


things of value we might have ſaved and conceal- 


c ed about us; and that if we had any thing of that 


- fort, we could not do better than to let them have 
it. Religion ſeemed to be quite out of the queſ- 
tion at preſent ; but a day or two after, the Cor- 
regidore being informed that we were heretics, 
he defired theſe Jeſuits would convert us ; but 
AED, | one 
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one of them told him it was a mere joke to at 
tempt it, as we could have no inducement upon 
that iſland to change our religion; but when we 
got to Chili, in fuch a delightful country as that 
was, where there was nothing but diverſions and 
amuſements, we ſhould be converted faſt enough. 
We kept cloſe to our cell till. the bell rang for 
dinner, when we were conducted to a hall, where 
there was one table for the fathers, and another 
for us. After a very long Latin prayer, we fat - 
down and'ate what was put before us, without a 
ſingle word paſſing at either table. As ſoon as 
we had finiſhed, there was another long prayer, 
which, however, did not appear fo tedious as the 
firſt ; and then we retired to our cell again. In 
this manner we paſſed eight days without ever 
ſtirring out; all which time one might have. 
imagined one's ſelf cut of the world; for, except - 
ing the bell for dinner, a ſilence reigned through- 
out the whole, as if the place had been unin- 
habited. 

On the eighth evening we heard a, + violent 
knocking at the gate, which was no fooner open- 
ed, than there appeared a young officer booted 
and ſpurred, who acquainted the fathers, that 
he was ſent W the governor to. conduct us to 
Chaco. 


Upen 
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- Upon our arrival we were treated with great 
politeneſs, and enjoyed the liberty of viſiting all 
who invited us. 
Amongſt the houſes we viſited, there was one 
belonging to an old prieſt, who was eſteemed one 
of the richeſt perſons upon the iſland. He had a 
neice of whom he was extremely fond, and who 
was to inherit all he poſſeſſed. He had taken a 
great deal of pains with her education, and ſhe 
was reckoned one of the moſt accompliſhed young 
ladies of Chiloe. Her perſon was good, though 
ſhe could not be called a regular beauty. This 
young lady did me the honour to take more notice 
of me than I deſerved, and propoſed to her uncle 
to convert me, and afterwards begged his conſent 
to marry me. | 
As the old man doated upon her, bes readily 
agreed to it ; and accordingly, on the next viſit I 
made him, acquainted me with the young lady's 
propoſal, and his approbation of it, taking me at 
the ſame time into a room, where there were 
ſeveral cheſts and boxes, which he unlocked, 
firſt ſhewing me what a number of fine cloaths 
his, niece had, and then his own wardrobe, 
which he faid ſhould be mine at his death.— 
Amongſt other things he produced a piece of li- 
ys which he ſaid ſhould Oy be made up 
An into 
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into ſhirts for me. I own this. laſt article was a 
great temptation to me. I had the reſolution, 
however, to withſtand it, and -made the beſt ex- 
cuſes I could for not accepting of the honour they - 
intended me; for by this time I could ſpeak 
Spaniſh well enough to make myſelf underſtood. 
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CH A P. LIII. 
or sr. JAGO- THE CAPITAL OF. CHILI. 


Soo after this an order came from the Preſi- 
dent to ſend us up to St. Jago, which is the capi- 
tal of Chili. ö 
There were, at this le. ſeveral ſhips in the 
port from, Lima, delivering their cargoes ; ſo that 
almoſt every day there were large droves of mules 
going up to St. Jago with the goods. The Go- 
vernor ſent for one of the maſter carriers, and or- 
dered him to take us up with him. The man 
aſked him how he was to be paid for our expen- 
ces, as he ſhould be five days upon the road. The 
Governor told him he might get that as he could, 
for he would not advance him a ſingle farthing. 
After. taking leave of our friendly ſoldier, who 
even now brought us ſome little matters to carry 
e r 
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with us, we ſet out, and travelled about fourteen 
miles the firſt day, and lay at night in the open field, 
whith is always the cuſtom of theſe people, ſtop- 
ping where there is plenty of paſture and good 
water for the mules. The next morning we 
paſſed over a high mountain, called Zapata; and 
then croſſing a large plain, we paſſed another 
mountain, very difficult for the mules, who each 
carried two heavy bales: there were above an 
hundred of them in this drove. The mules of 
Chili are the fineſt in the world; and though they 
are continually upon the road, and have nothing 
but what they pick up at nights, they are as fat 
and fleek as high-fed horſes in England. The 
fourth night we lay upon a plain in ſight of St. 
Jago, and not above four leagues from it. The next 
day, as we moved towards the city, our maſter-car- 
rier, who was naturally well-difpoſed, and had been 
very kind to us all the way upon the road, adviſed 
me, very ſeriouſly, not to think of remaining in 
St. Jago, where he faid there was nothing but ex- 
travagance, vice, and folly, but to procegd on with 
them as mulè · driver, which, he ſaid, I ſhould ſoon 
be very expert at'; and that they led an innocent 
and happy life, far preferable to any enjoyment 
ſuch a great city as that before us could afford. 


„ told him I was "uy much 
: . obliged 
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obliged to him, but that I would try the city firſt, 
and if I did not like it, I would accept of the of- 
fer he was ſo good to make me. The thing that 
gave him this high opinion of me was, that as he 
had been ſo civil to us, I was very officious in aſ- 
ſiting to drive in thoſe mules that ſtrayed from 
the reſt upon thoſe large plains we paſſed over; 
and this I thought was the leaſt I could do towards 
| nip eee 
under to him. : 
When we got into St. Jago, the carrier deli- 
vered us to the captain of the guard at the pa- 
lace gate ; and he ſoon after introduced us to the 
preſident, Don. Joſeph Manſo, who received us 
very civilly, and then ſent us to the houfe where 
Captain Cheap and Mr. Hamilton were. We 
found them extremely well lodged at the houſe of 
a Scotch phyfician, whoſe name was Don Patrico 
Gedd. This gentleman had been a long time in 
this city, and was greatly eſteemed by the Spa- 
niards, as well for his abilities in his profeflion as 
his humane diſpoſition. He no ſooner heard that 
there were four Engliſh priſoners arrived in that 
country, than he waited upon the preſident, and 
begged they might be lodged at his houſe. This 
was granted, and had we been his own brothers, 
we could not have met with a more friendly re- 
4 ception; 
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ception; and, during two years that we were with 
him, his conſtant ſtudy was to make every thing 
as agreeable to us as poſſible. We were greatly 
| diſtreſſed to think of the expence he was at upon 
our account; but it was in vain for us to argue 
with him about it. In ſhort, to ſum up his cha- 
racter in a few words, tuere never was a man of 
more extenſive humanity. Two or three days 
after our arrival, the preſident ſent Mr. Campbell 
and me an invitation to dine with him, where we 
were to meet Admiral Pizarro and all his officers. 
This was a cruel ſtroke upon us, as we had not 

any cloaths fit to appear in, and dared not refuſe 
the invitation. The next day a Spaniſh officer, 
belonging to Admiral Pizarro's ſquadron, whoſe 
name was Don Manuel de Guirro, came and 
made us an offer of two thouſand dollars. This 
generous Spaniard made this offer without any 
view of ever being repaid, but purely out of a 
compaſſionate motive of reheving us in our pre- 
ſent diſtreſs. We returned him all the acknow- 
ledgments his uncommon generous behaviour me- 
rited, and accepted of {ix hundred dollars only, upon 
his receiving our draught upon the Engliſh Con- 
ſul at Liſbon. - We now got ourſelves decently 
cloathed, after the Spaniſh faſhion ; and, as we 
FN were 
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were upon our parole, we went out where we 
pleaſed to divert oufſelves. | 

This city is ſituated in about thirty-three de- 
grees and thirty minutes ſouth latitude, at the weſt 
foot of the immenſe chain of mountains called the 
Cordilleras. It ſtands on a moſt beautiful plain 
of above thirty leagues extent. It was founded 
by Don Pedro de Baldivia; the conqueror of Chili. 
The plan of it was marked out by him in ſquares, . 


like Lima; and almoſt every houſe, belonging to 


people of any faſhion, has a large court before it, 
with great gates, and a garden behind. There 
is a little rivulet, neatly faced -with ſtones, runs 
through every ſtreet, by which they can-cool the 
ſtreets, or water their gardens, when they -pleaſe. 

The whole town is extremely well paved. Their 
gardens are full of noble orange-trees, and all ſorts 
of flowers, which perfume the houſes, and even 

| the whole city. The churches are rich in gild- 

ing, as well as in plate. The cathedral and bi- 
ſhop's palace are on the weſt fide. of the city. 
The houſes have, in general, only a ground floor, 
on account of the frequent eathquakes, but 2 | 
rn. SF 
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-C H A P, ; LIV. 
MR. BYRON ARRIVES. IN ENGLAND. 


We had now made our way, in a new and un- 
heard-of manner, over a large and deſert tract of 
land, between the weſtern mouth of the Magel- 
lanic Streight and the capital of Chili, a country 
ſcarce to be paralleled in any part of the globe, in 
that it affords neither fruits, grain, nor even roots 
proper for the ſuſtenance of man. And what is 
ſtill more rare, the very ſea, which yields a plen- 
tiſul ſupport to many a barren coaſt, on the tem- 
peſtuous and inhoſpitable ſhore we had left behind 
us is found to be almoſt as barren as the land. 
After two years reſident at St. Jago we em- 
barked on board the Lys frigate, belonging to St. 


Malo. She was a ſhip of four hundred and twenty 


tons, fixteen guns, aud ſixty men. We were 
no bound to Conception, in order to join three 
other French ſhips that were likewiſe bound 
home. As this was a time of the year when the 
ſoutherly winds prevail upon this coaſt, we ſtood 
off a long way to the weſtward, making the iſland 
af Juan Fernandes. We did not get into my 
+3 5 | | ay 
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Bay of Conception till the ſixth of January, 1745, 
and on the thirty-firſt of October we came to an- 
chor in Breſt road. The Lys, having ſo valuable 
' cargo on board, was towed into the harbour 
next morning, and laſhed along fide one of their 
men of war. The money was foon landed, and 
| the officers and men, who had been ſo many years 
_ abſent from their native country, were glad to get 
on ſhore. Nobody remained on board but a man 
or two to look after the ſhip, and we three Engliſh 
priſoners, who had no leave to go aſhore. The 
weather was extremely cold, and felt particularly 
ſo to us, who had been fo long uſed to hot cli- 
mates; and, what made it {til worſe, we were 
very thinly clad, We had neither fire nor can- 
de; for they were allowed on board of no ſhip 
in the harbour, for fear of accidents, being cloſe 
to their magazines in the dock- yard. Some of 
tze officers belonging to the ſhip were ſo kind as 
to ſend us victuals every day, or we might have 
ſtarved i for Menficur Intendant never ſent us 
even a meſſage; and though there was à very 
large ſquadron of men of war fitting but at that 
time, not one officer belonging to them ever came 
bear Captain Cheap. From five in the evening 
we were pbliged to fit in the dark; and, if we 
een n f 
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it very near us before that time, otherwiſe we 
never could have found it. - | 
- We had paſſed ſeven or eight days in this me- 
lancholy manner, when one morning a kind of 
row-galley came a-long-ſide with a number of 
Engliſh. priſoners, belonging to large privateers 
the French had taken. We were ordered into 
the fame boat with them, and were carried four 
leagues up the river, to Landernaw. At this 
town we were upon .our parole. We took the 
beſt lodgings we could get, and lived very well 
for three months,- when an order came from the 
court of Spain to allow us to return home by the 


- firſt ſhip that offered. 


Upon this, hearing there was a Dutch thip at 
Moglaix ready to fail, we took horſes and travel- 
led to that town, where we were obliged to re- 
main ſix weeks, before we had an opportunity of 
getting away. At laſt we agreed with the maſter | 
of a Dutch dogger to land us dt Dover, and paid 
him before hand. When we had got down the 

river into the road, a French privateer; that was | 
ready to fail upon a cruize, hailed the Dutchman, 
and told him to come to an anchor; and that, if he 
offered to fail before him, he would ſink him. This 


he was forced to comply with, and lay three days 


in-the road, * the I at the 


end 
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end of that time put to ſea, and then we were at | 


liberty to do the ſame. We had a long uncom- 
fortable paſſage. About the ninth day, before 
ſun-ſet, we ſaw Dover, and reminded the Dutch- 
man of his agreement to land us there. He faid 


he would; but inſtead of that, in the morning we 
were off the coaſt of France. We complained 


loudly of this piece of villainy, and inſiſted upon 
his returning to land us, when an Engliſh man of 
war appeared to windward, and preſently bore 
down to us. She ſent her boat on board with an 
officer, who informed us the ſhip he came from 
was the Squirrel, commanded by Captain Maſ- 


terſon. We went on board of her, and Captain 


Maſterſon immediately ſent one of the cutters he 
had with him to land us at Dover, where we ar- 
rived that afternoon, and directly ſet off for Can- 
terbury upon, poſt-horſes; but Captain Cheap was 
ſo tired by the time he got there, that he could 


proceed no further that night. The next morn- 


ing he ſtill found himſelf ſo much fatigued, that 
he could ride no longer; therefore it was agreed 
that he and Mr. Hamilton ſhould take a poſts 
chaiſe, and that I ſhould ride: but here an un- 
lucky difficulty was ſtarted; for upon ſharing the 


little money we had, it was found to be not ſuf- 


hcient to pay the charges to London; and my pro- 
| L 5 8 9 ag 
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portion fell ſo ſhort, that it was, by calculation, 
barely enough to pay for horſes,” without a farth- 
ing for eating bit upon the road, or even for 
_ the very turnpikes. Thoſe I was obliged to de- 
fraud, by riding as hard as I could through them 
all, not paying the leaſt regard to the men who 
called out to ſtop me. The want of refreſhment 
1 bore as well as I could. When I got to the 
Borough I, took a coach, and drove to Marlbo- 


. rough-ſtreet, where my friends had lived when I 


, "and mee myſelf known, they paid the coach- 


leſt England; but when I came there I found the 
houſe ſhut up. Having been abſent ſo many 
years, and in all that time never having heard a 
word from home, I knew not who was dead, 
or who was living, or where to go next; or even 
how to pay the coachman. I recollected a linen- 


draper's ſhop, not far from thence, which our fa- 
mily had uſed, I therefore drovg, there next, 


I then enquired after our family, and was 

5 wy fider d red Lord Carlifle, and was 
at that time in Scho- ſquare. I immediately 
walked to the houſe, and knocked at the door. 


| I But the porter not liking my figure, which was 
Half French half Spaniſh, with the addition of a 


 hrge pair of boots covered with dirt, was going 
Tt tk rob; 955 to 
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to ſhut the door in my face; but I prevailed wich 
him to let me come in. 

I need not acquaint mngiceaders with what for 
priſe and joy my ſiſter received me. She imme- 
diately furniſhed me with money ſufficient to ap- 
pear like the reſt of my countrymen. Till that 
time I could not be properly ſaid to have finiſhed 
all the extraordinary ſcenes, which a ſeries of un- 
fortunate adventures had kept me in, ne 
re, ee 


nA p. LV. 
CAPTAIN WALL1S's ACCOUNT or THE ba- 
' TIVES OF PATAGONIA. 


Wes” received my cite; which” 
was dated the nineteenth of June, 1766, I went 
on board the Dolphin the ſame day, hoiſted the 
pendant, and began to enter ſeamen; but, accord- 
ing to my orders, took no boys, TP | 
felf or any of the officers. _- 

On the nineteenth of Auguſt I received my 
failing orders, with directions to take the Swallow 
loop, and the Prince Frederick tore-ſhip, under 
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my command; and the fare day I took on board, 
among other things, three thouſand weight of 
portable ſoup; and a bale of Cork jackets. Every 
part of the ſhip was filled with ſtores and neceſ- 
faries of various kinds, even to the ſteerage and 
ſtate- room, _ were allotted to the flops and 
portable ſoup. 
- On the ſixteenth of December, about four 
o'clock in the afternoon, we were very near Cape 
Virgin Mary, on the coaſt of Patagonia, and 
upon the point of it we ſaw ſeveral men riding, 
who made ſigns for us to come on ſhore. In 
about half an hour we anchored in a bay, cloſe 
under the ſouth fide of the Cape, in ten fathom 
water, with a gravelly bottom. The Swallow 
and ſtore-ſhip anchored ſoon after between us 
and the cape. From the cape there runs a ſhoal 
to the diſtance of about half a league, which may 
be eaſily known by the weeds that are upon it. 
We found it high water at half an hour after 
eleven, and the tide roſe twenty feet. | 
The natives continued abreaſt of the ſhip all 
night, making ſeveral great fires, and frequently 
ſhouting very loud. As ſoon as it was light, we 
ſaw great numbers of them in motion, who made 
ſigis for us to land. About five-o'clock I made | 
the ſignal for the boats belonging to the Swallow 
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and Prince Frederick to come on board; and, in 
the mean time, hoiſted out our own. Theſe 
boats being all manned and armed, I took a party 
of marines and rowed towards the ſhore, having 
left orders with the maſter to bring the ſhip's 
broad-fide to bear upon the landing-place, and to 
keep the guns loaded with round-ſhot.” We reach- . 
ed the beach about fix o'clock, and, before we 
went from the boat, L made ſigns to the natives 
to retire to ſome diſtance. They immediately 
| complied, and I then landed with the captain of 
the Swallow, and ſeveral of the officers. | The 
marines were drawn up, and the boats were 
brought to a grappling near the ſhore. 


I then made ſigns to the natives to come-near; 2 


and directed them to fit down in a ſemicitele, 
which they did, with great order and cheerful- 
neſs. When this was done, I diſtributed among 
them ſeveral knives, ſciſſars, buttons, beads, 
combs, and other toys; particularly ſome rib- 
bons to the women, which they received with 
a very becoming mixture of pleaſure and reſpect. 

Having diſtributed my preſents, I endeavoured 
to make them underſtand that I had other things 
which I would part with, but for which I expect- 
ed ſomewhat in return, I ſhewed them ſome 
hatchets and bill-hooks, and pointed to fome 


guanicoes, 
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guanicoes, which happened to be near, and ſome 
oftriches which happened to be dead among them; 
making ſigns at the ſame time that I wanted to 
eat. But they either could not, or would not 
underſtand me. For, though they ſeemed very 
deſirous of the hatchets and the bill-hooks, they 
© did not give the leaſt intimation that they would 
part with any proviſions. No traffick therefore 
was carried on between us. 

Each of theſe people, both men and women, 


eee eee 


bridle. The men had wooden ſpurs, except one, 
who had 2 large pair of ſuch as are worn in Spain, 
, braſs ſtirrups, and a Spaniſh cymeter, without a 
* ſeabbard. But notwithſtanding theſe diſt inctions, 
he did not appear to have any authority over the 
reſt. The horſes appeared to be well made and 
nimble, and were about fourteen hands high. 
The people had alſo many dogs with them, 
which, as well as the horſes, On: to be of a 
Spaniſh breed,  _ 
As I had two meaſuring rods with me, we 


eee that appeared to 


be tall among them. One of them was fir 
Feet ſeven inches high, ſeveral more were ix feet 
Oe ner inches: but the ſtature o 
the 
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| the greater pare ef them: was from fs fu te 
to fix fret. 


Their complexion is a dark copper colour, like 


that ofthe Indians in North America. Their hair 


is ſtraight, and nearly as harſh as a hog's briſtles, | 
It is tied back with a cotton ſtring, but neither 


ſex wears any head-dreſs. They are well made, 
e eee , Free 
r 

2 with the fhineptlis guanite, 
ſewed together into pieces about fix feet long, and 
five wide. Theſe are wrapped round the body, 
and faſtened with a girdle, wich the hairy fide 


inwards. Some of them had alſo what the Spa- 


niards have called a punches, a ſquare piece of 
cloth made of the downy hair of the guanſjes, 
through which a hole being cut for the head, 


the reſt hangs round them about as low as the 
knee. The guanico is an animal that in ſize, - 


make, and colour, reſembles a deer, but it YOU 
a eee, erage a 
Theſe people wear alſo a kind of e 


which they pull up very tight, and buſkins wWhleh 


reach from the mid- leg to the inſtep before, and 
behind are brought under the heel. Nene e 


N 1 
Ws 


— 
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' We obſerved that ſeveral of the men had a red 
circle painted round the left eye, and that otbers 
were painted on their arms, and on different parts 
of the face. The eye-lids of all the young wo- 
men were painted black. 

Every one had a miſfile weapon, of a ſingular 
kind, tucked into the girdle. It conſiſted of two 
round ſtones covered with leather, each weighing 
about a pound, which were faſtened *to the two 
ends of a ſtring about eight feet long. This is 
uſed as a ling, one end being kept in the hand, 
and the other whirled round. the head till it is ſup- 

poſed to have acquired ſufficient force, and then 
diſcharged at the object. They are fo expert in 
the management of this double-headed ſhot, that 
they will hit a mark, not bigger than a ſhilling, 
with both the ſtones,” at the diſtance of fifteen 
While we ſtayed on ſhore, we ſaw them eat 
ſome of their- fleſh meat raw, particularly the 
paunch of an oſtrich, without any other prepara- 
tion or cleaning than juſt turning it inſide out, 

and ſhaking it. We obſerved among them ſe- 
veral beads, ſuch as I gave them, and two pieces 
of red baize, which we ſuppoſed had been left 
there, or in the neighbouring country, by Com- 
modore Byron. 
| After 


: ft B 
After I had ſpent about four hours with theſe 
people, I made ſigns to them that I was going on 
board, and that I would take ſome of them with 


me if they were deſirous to go. As ſoon as I had 
made myſelf underſtood, above a hundred eagerly 


offered to viſit the ſhip; but I did not chuſe to in- 


dulge more than eight of the number. They 
jumped into the boats, with the joy and alacrity 
of children going to a fair, and having no inten- 
tion of miſchief againſt us, had not the leaſt ſuſ- 
picion that we intended any miſchief againſt them. 
They ſung ſeveral of their country ſongs while 
they were in the boat, and when they came on 
board did not expreſs either the curioſity or won- 
der which the multiplicity of objects, to them 
equally ſtrange and ſtupenduous, that once pre- 
ſented- themſelves, might be ſuppoſed to excite. - 
I took them down into the cabbin, where the7ß 
looked about them with an unaccountable indif- 
ference, till one of them happened to caſt his 
eyes upon a looking-glaſs. This, however, ex- 
cited no more aſtoniſhment than the prodigies 
which offer themſelves to our imagination in a 
dream, when we converſe with the dead, fly in 
the air, and walk upon the ſea, without reflect- 
ing that the laws of nature are violated. But it 


alfored them infinite diverſion. They advanced, 
| retreated, 
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- ' retreated, and played a thouſand tricks before it, 
laughing . violently, and talking with great em- 
phaſis to each other. I gave them ſome beef, 
pork, biſcuit, and other articles of the ſhip's pro- 
_ viſions. They ate indiſcriminately whatever was 
offered to them, but they would drink nothing 
but water. | 

From the cabbin I carried them all over the 
ſhip, but they looked at nothing with much at- 
tention, except the animals which we had on 
They examined the hogs 
and ſheep with ſome curioſity, and were exceed- 
ingly delighted with the Guinea hens and turkies. 
They did not ſeem to defire any thing that they 
ſaws except our apparel, and only one of them, 
an old man, aſked for that. We gratified him 
with a pair of ſhoes and buckles; and to each of 


- the others I gave a canvas bag, in which I put 


ſome needles ready threaded, a few Nlips of cloth, a 
knife, a pair of ſciſſars, fome twine, a few beads, 
2 comb, and a Jooking-glaſs, with ſome new 
ſixpences and halfpence, through which a hole 
had been drilled, that was baud with a ribband to 
hang round the neck. 1 

We. offered. them ſome leaves. of tobacco, 
rolled up into what are called ſegars, and they 


eee but did not ſcent fond of it. 
I ſhewed 
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I ſhewed them the great guns, but they did 
not appear to have any notion of their uſe, After 


J had carried them through the ſhip, I ordered 


the marines to be drawn up, and go through part 
of their exerciſe. When the firſt volley was 
fired, they were ftruck with aſtoniſhment and 
terror. The old man, in particular, threw him- 
ſelf down upon the deck; pointed to the muſkets, 
and then ſtriking his breaſt with his hand, lay 
ſome time motionleſs, with his eyes ſhut. By this 
we ſuppoſed he intended-to ſhew us, that he was 


effect. The reſt ſeeing our people merry, and 


finding themſelves unhurt, ſoon reſumed their 
cheerfulneſs and good hutmout, and heard che 


tion. But the old man continued proſtrate upon 
the deck for ſome time, and never recovered Nis 
ſpirits till the firing was over. 


About noon, the tide being out, I acquainted 


ther, and that they muſt go on ſhore. This T 


ſoon perceived they were very unwilling to de. 


All, however, except the old man and-one more, 
were got into the boat without much difficulty, 
but theſe ſtopped at the gang-way, and ſtood for 

ſome time without ſpeaking a word. When I 


them by ſigns that the flip was proceeding far- 6 


L 


| 
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again intimated that it was neceſſary to go into 
the boat, the man pointed to the ſun, and then 
moving his hand round to the weſt, he pauſed, 
looked in my face, laughed, and pointed to the 
ſnore. By this it was eaſy to underſtand that he 
wiſhed to ſtay on board till ſun- ſet, and I took no 
little pains to convince him that we could not 
ſtay ſo long upon that part of the coaſt, before he 
could be prevailed upon to go into the boat. At 
length, however, he went over the ſhip's ſide 
with his companion, and, when the boat put off, 
they all began to ſing, and continued their merri- 
ment till they got on ſnore. 

When they landed, great numbers of thoſe on. 
ſhore preſſed eagerly to get into the boat; but 
the officer on board, having poſitive orders to 
bring none of them off, prevented them, though 
not without great difficulty, and apparently to 
their extreme mortification and diſappointment. 
When the boat returned on board, I ſent her 
off again with the maſter, to ſound the ſhoal 
that runs off from the point. He found it about 
three miles: broad from north to ſouth, and that, 
to avoid it, it was neceſſary. to keep four miles 
off the Cape, in twelve or thirteen fathom water. 
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Cc nx P, LVI. 


- 


or CAPTAIN WALLIS 8 DISCOVERIES. 


Ox the uch of June, 1767, Captain Wallis 
diſcovered an iſland, about four miles long and 
three wide, to which he gave the name of Vhit- 
ſun-Iſland, it being diſcovered on Whitſun-eve. 
The next day he diſcovered another iſland, to 
which he gave the name of Luezen Charlotte's 
Iſland. The inhabitants, Captain Wallis ſays, 
were of a middle ſtature and dark complexion, 
with long black hair, which hung looſe over their 
ſhoulders. This iſland is r fix miles long, 
and one mile wide. 

In the ſpace of a few FO . he alſo dif- 
covered ſeveral other ſmall iſlands, to which he 
gave the names of Egmont- Iſland, Glouceſter- 
Hand, Cumberland. Hand, Prince Wi n e s 
Landl and Oſnaburgh Inu. 

On the nineteenth of the ſame month, he a. 
covered the iſland of Otaheite, and, after he had 
quitted that ifland, he diſcovered, on the twenty- , 
eighth of July, 1767, another land; about ſix 
miles long, which he called Sir Charles Saun- 
I ders's 
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ders's Iſland; and, on the thirtieth of the ſame 
month, another, about ten miles long and four 
broad, which he called Lord Hawe's 1/land. 
After having diſcovered ſome other ſmall 
iſlands, one of which was named Wallis's 1fand, 
he arrived at Batavia on the thirteenth of Novem- 
ber, at the Cape of Good Hope on the fourth of 
February, 2768, and his ſhip anchored ſafely in 
the Downs, on the-twentieth of May following. 


o H A P. LVII. 
1 or CAPTAIN CARTERET! 8 nischen. 


Carr CARTERET, in the Swallow 
after he had parted with Captain Wallis, in the 
Dolphin, having paſſed through the Streight of 
Magellan, diſcovered, on the ſecond of July, 
1767, an iſland about five miles in circumference, 
to which he gave the name of Pitcairne's I/iand. 
It lies about a thouſand leagues to the * of 
the continent of America. | 
On the eleventh of the ſame manth, he diſco- 
vered another ſmall iſland, to which he gave the 

name of the Biſhop of Oſnaburgh's Iſand. 
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The next day he diſcovered two ſmaller iſlands, 
which he called the Duke of Gloucefter's I/lands. 

The following month he diſcovered a clufter 
of ſmall iſlands, to which he gave the name of 
Queen Charlotte s Ilands, and alſo three others, 
which he named Gower's Ifand, Simpſon's . 
and Carteret's Ifland. 
On the twenty-fourth of the fame month, he 
diſcovered - Sir Charles Hardy's Ifland, which is 
diſtant about ten leagues, in the direction of 
S. by E. He 2fterwards diſcavered ſeveral other 
iſlands, and proceeded round the Cape of Good 
Hope to England, where he arrived in March, 
+ cage | 


CHAP. LVIII. MILE 


u. BOUGAINVILLE'S ACCOUNT OF THE Ma-. 


LOUINES, OR FALKLAND'S ISLANDS. _. 


In Februy, 2764; Frans besen is ung 
ſettlement on the Iſles Malouines, or Falkland's 
| Hands. Spain reclaimed theſe iſtes as belonging 
to the continent of South America; and her 
right to them having been acknowledged by the 
king, I received orders to deliver our ſettlement * - 

bes | | to 
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to the Spaniards, and to proceed to the Faſt 


Indies by. croſſing the South Seas between the 


2 Tropics. 


For this expedition, I received the command 
of the frigate la Boudeuſe, of twenty-ſix twelve 
pounders, and 1 was to be joined at the Ma- 


louines by the ſtore-ſhip VEtoile, which was in- 


tended to bring me the proviſions neceſſary for a 
voyage of ſuch a length, and to follow me during 
the whole expedition.. Several circumſtances re- 
tarded the junction of this ſtore veſſel, and con- 
ſequently made my whole voyage near eight 


months longer than it would otherwiſe have been. 


In the beginning of November, 1766, I went 
to Nantes, where the Boudeuſe had juſt been 


- Guilt, and where M. Duclos Guyot, a captain of 


, a fireſhip, my ſecond officer, was fitting her out, 


On the fifth of the ſame month, we came 


down from Painbeuf to Mindin, to finiſh the 
equipment of her; and on the fifteenth we failed 


from this road for the River de la Plata. There 


Jas to find the two Spaniſh frigates, called la 
Eſmeralda and la Liebre, that had left Ferrol the 
ſeventeenth of October, and whoſe commander 
was ordered to receive the ſes Malouines, or 
Falkland's Iſlands, in the name of his Catholic 
229 3 90 ik 
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A country 
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A country, which has been but lately inha- 
bited, always offers intereſting objects, even to 
thoſe who are little verſed in natural hiſtory, and 
though theif remarks may not be looked upon as 
authorities, yet they may ſatisfy, in part, N 
inveſtigators of the ſyſtem of nature. 

The firſt time we landed upon theſe iſles. na 
inviting objects came in fight, and, excepting 
the beauty of the port in which we lay, we knew 
not what could prevail upon us to ſtay on this 
apparently barren ground the horizon ter- 
minated by bald mountains ;—the land lacerated - 
by the ſea, which ſeems to claim the empire over 
it — the fields bearing a dead aſpect, for want of 
inhabitants ; no woods to comfort thoſe, who 
intended to be the firſt ſettlers;—a vaſt ſilence, 
now and then interrupted by the howls of marine 
.. monſters ;—and, laſtly, the fad uniformity which 
reigned throughout ;—all theſe were diſcouraging 
objects, which ſeemed that, in ſuch dreary places, 
nature wind refuſe aſſiſtance to the efforts . 
man. 

But time and « a taught us, that hw 
and conſtancy would not be without ſucceſs even 
there. The reſources with which nature pre- 
ſented us were immenſe bays, ſheltered from the 
violence of the winds by mountains, e poured 
VOL. I. M forth 
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forth caſcades. and rivulets ;—meadows covered 
with rich paſtures,” proper for the food of nu- 
merous flocks ;z—lakes. and pools to water them; 
no conteſt concerning the property of the place; 
no fierce or poiſonous animals to be dreaded ;— 
an innumerable quantity of the moit uſeful am- 
phibia ;—birds and fiſh of the beſt taſte ;—a com- 
buſtible ſubſtance to ſupply the defect of wood ;— 
plants known to be ſpecifics againſt the tate 
common to ſea- faring men ;j—a healthy and con- 
tinually temperate climate, much more fit to 
make men healthy and robuſt than thoſe enchant- 
ing countries, where abundance itſelf becomes 
noxious, and heat cauſes a total inactivity. Theſe 
advantages ſoon expunged the impreſſions which 
the firſt . had made, and juſtified the 
attempt. 

To this we. may add that the Evgliſs, in their 
relation of Port-Egmont, have not ſcrupled to ſay, 
that the countries adjacent furniſh every thing ne- 
ceſſary for a good ſettlement. Their taſte for na- 
tural hiſtory will, without doubt, engage them to. 
make and publiſh * which will 5 
theſe. Sf 

The harbours, which we Nee RUSTY are 
both extenſive and ſecure. A tough ground, 


| and iſlands happily ſituated to break the fury of 


"1k 
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the waves, contribute to make them ſafe and 
ceeaſily defenſible. They have little creeks, in 
which the ſmalleſt veſſels can retire. The ri- 
yulets come down into the ſea; ſo that nothing 
can be more eaſy, than to take in the proviſion 
of freſh water. 
The rivers do not freeze, FS the ice of lakes 
and pools has not been able to bear men upwards 
of twenty-four hours together. | 
The ſnow,” which is brought by the ſouth-weſt _ 
winds in winter, is inconſiderable. It lies about 
two months on the tops of the higheſt mountains; 
and a day or two, at moſt, upon the os: of 
the other grounds. | 
The hoar-froſts, in ſpring ad able, do na 


damage to the plants, and at nn. are con- = 


verted into dew. 

In ſummer, thunder is ſeldom heard ; 54M 
upon the-whole, we felt neither great cold nor 
great heat; and the diflinction of ſeaſons 5 858 
almoſt inſenſible. 

In ſuch a climate, where the 3 of 
the ſeaſons by no means affect the conſtitution, 
it is natural that men ſhould be ſtrong and healthy; 


and this has been experienced Wer a ſtay 1 * 


three years. 
The few mineral ſubſtances found at the Malou- 
ines are a proof of the goodneſs of the watery which 
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is eyery where conveniently ſituated. No noxi- 
ous plants infe& the places where it runs through, 
Its bed is generally gravel or ſand, and ſometimes 
turf, which give it a little yellowiſh hue, with- 
out diminiſhing its-goodneſs and brightneſs. | 
Qu the plains have much more depth of ſoil 
than is neceſſary for the plough to go in. The 
ſoil is ſo much intervoven with roots and plants, 
to the depth of near. twelve inches, that it was 
neceſſary, before it was poflible to proceed to 
cultivation, to take off this cruſt or layer ; ; andi to 
cut it, that it might be dried and burnt. It is 
known that the proceſs is excellent to make the 
ground better, and we made uſe of it. 
Below this firſt layer, is a black mould, never 
leſs than eight or ten inches deep, and frequently 
much deeper. The next is the yellow, or ori- 
ginal- virgin-ſoil, whoſe depth is undeterminate. 
It reſts upon ſtrata of late and ſtones, among 
which no calcareous ones have ever been found, 
as the trial has been made with aqua fortis. 

All the ſea-ſhore,” and the inner parts of the 
iſles, are covered with a kind of gladiolus, or ra- 
ter a ſpecies of gramen. It is of an excellent 
green, and is above ſi feet high, and ſerves for a 
retreat to ſeals and ſea-lions, On our joutnies it 
ſheltered us, as it did them, By-its affiſtance we 


could take up our quarters in a moment. Its 
9 bent 
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bent and ſtalks formed a thatch or roof, and ts 
dry leaves a pretty good bed. It was likewiſe | 
with this plant that we covered our houſes, Its 
ſtalk is ſweet, nouriſhing, and preferred to all 
other food by the cattle, 

Next to tais great plant, the heath, the rude; 
and the gum-plant were tae only objects that. 
appeared in the fields. | 

The gum-plant is of a bright green, ond has 
nothing of the figure of a plant. One would 
ſooner take it to be an excreſcence of tae earth of 
this colour; lor it has neither ſtalk, branches, 
nor leaves. Its ſurface, which is convex, is of 


ſo cloſe a texture, taat nothing can be introduced 


between it, without tearing it. The firſt thing 

we did, was to fit down or ſtand upon it. It is 
not above a foot and a half high. It would bear us 
up as ſoſely as a ſtone, without yielding under our 
weight. In ſeveral parts of its ſurface are drops 
of the ſize of peaſe, of a tough yellowich matter, 
which was at firſt called gum; but as it could not 
be diſfolved, except by ſpirituous folvents, it was 
named ro. Its ſmell is ſtrong, aromatic, and 
| like that of turpentine. | 
After this extraordinary plant, we met with 
one of approved utility. It forms a little ſhrub, 
and ſometimes creeps under the plants, and along 
M3 the 
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the coaſt. We accidentally taſted it, and found 
it had a ſpruce taſte, which put us in mind of 
trying to make beer of it. We had brought a 
quantity of molaſſes and malt with us. The 
trials we made anſwered beyond expectation ; 
and the ſettlers being once inſtructed in the pro- 
. ceſs, never were in want of this liquor aftr- 
- wards, which was antiſcorbutic by the nature of 
the plant. - 

There is only a ſingle Perier of quadruped upon 
- theſe iſlands. It is a medium between the wolf 
and the fox. It attacks the wild fowls, and 
makes its roads from one bay to another with ſo 

much fagacity, that they are always the ſhorteſt 
- that can be deviſed: and, at our firſt landing 
on the iſle, we had almoſt na doubt of their be- 

ing the paths of inhabitants. It ſeems this ani- 
mal faſts during a time of the year; for it is then 
vaſtly lean. Its ſize and make is that of a com- 
mon ſhepherd's dog; and it barks in the ſame 
manner, though not ſo loud. In what manner 
can it have been n tranſported to theſe iſlands *? 

Among 

For a navigator, of Mr. Bougainville s experience and * 
lities, this query is very extraordinary z and ſtill more fo for a 
min who has ſpent ſo many years in Canada, near the coaſts of 
Labradore; and who certainly muſt have read accounts from Green- 


| land, where often land-animals, on large maſſes of ice fixed to the 
ſhorg, 
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Among the web-footed birds, the fwan is the 
firſt in order. It only differs from the European 
one by its neck, which is of a velvet black, and 
makes an admirable contraſt with the whiteneſe 
of the reſt of its body. | 
Four ſpecies of wild-geefe made part of our 
greateſt riches. The firſt only feeds on dry 
land; and has, improperly, been called buſtard. 
Its legs ferve to elevate it above the tall graſs, 
and its long neck to obſerve any danger. It 
walks and flies with great eaſe ; and has not that 
diſagreeable cackling ery peculiar to the reſt. of 
its kind. Its fleſh is * nouriſhing, and 
palatable. 
The other ſpecies are not ſo much in 1 
for they feed on fiſh, and get a trainy taſte. 
Their figure is not ſo elegant as that of the firſt 
ſpecies. One of theſe kind, ſeldom riſe es above 
| he -water, and is very noify. : 
Two kinds of ducks, and two of teals, frequent 
the ponds and rivers. The former are but little 
different” from thoſe of our climate. Some f 
thoſe which we killed were quite black, and 
others quite white. As to the teals, the one has 


ſhore, and broke looſe by the fi are driven into the ocean—and 
again Janded on the ſhores of countries, very diſtant from their 
native home. 
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a blue bill, and is of the ſize of the ducks; the 
other is much leſs. Some of them had the fea- 


thers on the belly of a fleſh colour. Theſe ſpecies 


are in great plenty, and of an excellent taſte. 

Here are two kinds of Divers, of a ſmall ſize. 

One of them has a grey back, and white belly. 
The feathers of the belly are ſo ſilky, ſhining, 
and cloſe, that we imagined theſe were the 
birds of whoſe plumage the - fine muſfs are 
made. The other is quite brown, but ſomewhat 
paler on the belly than on the back. The eyes 
of theſe creatures are like rubies. Their ſur- 
prizitig livelineſs is heightened and ſet off ill 
more by the circle of white feathers that ſurrounds 
them; and has caufed the name. of Diver with 
ſpectacles to be given to the bird. 

The ſuipes are the ſame as the European ones. 
They do not fly irregularly when they riſe, and 
are eaſy to be ſhot.. In the breeding ſeaſon they 
ſoar a prodigious height; and after ſinging and 
diſcovering thelr neſt, which they form without 


precaution in the midſt of the field, on ſpots 
where hardly any plants grow, they fall down 


upon it from the height they had riſen to before. 
At this ſeaſon they are poor, The beſt time for 
cating them is in autumn. 2 
| Tuo 
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Two forts of thruſhes came to us every autumn. | 
A third ſpecies remained here conſtantly. It was. 
called the red bird. Its belly is quite covered 
with feathers of a beautiful fiery red, eſpecially 
during winter. They might be collected, and 
would make very rich tippets. One of the two 
remaining ſpecies is yellow, with black ſpots on 
the belly, the other has the colour of our common 
thruſhes. . 

We have not found a great variety of fiecies 
of fiſh... That fort which we caught moſt fre- 
quently we called mullet, to which it bears ſome 
reſemblance. Some of theſe were thres feet 
long, and our people dried them. 1 

The ſiſh called gradeau is very common, and 
ſometimes found above a foot long. 

The /ardine only comes in the W 
winter. 

Beſides theſe Ce Aman of other very 
mall ones were taken. with a hook and line, and 
among them was one which was called a can 
parent pike. Its head is ſhaped like that of our 
pike, the body without ſcales, and perfectly da- | 
chanous. 

Only + fogls Gr of freſh water fiſh, without 
ſeales,. has been taken. It is of a green colour, 
ne of a common trout. It is true, 

| M. 5. we 
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we PIN made but few reſearches in this particu. 
lar. We had but little = and other fiſh in 


CHAP. LIX, 
TY BATAVIA. 


Tur unhealthy ſeaſon, which here generally be- 
gins at the end of the monſoon, and the approach 
of the rainy weſtern monſoon determined us to 
make our ſtay at Batavia as ſhort as poſſible.— 
However, notwithſtanding our impatient deſire of 
leaving it, our wants forced us to paſs a certain 
number of days there, and the neceſſity of getting 
ſome biſcuit baked, which we did not find ready, 
detained us longer than we had imagined. . 
On our arrival, there were thirteen or fourteen 
of the Dutch company's ſhips in the road, one of 
which was a flag ſhip. * 
I had already ſent an officer to inform the go⸗- 
vernor- general of our arrival, when a barge from 
this flag ſhip came on board, with a paper written 
in Dutch, which I knew nothing of. There was 
no officer in the barge, and the cockſwain, who 


acted in his ſtgad, aſked me who we were, and re- 
quired 
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' quired a certificate, written and ſigned by me. 


J anſwered 225 that I had ſent my declaration on 
ſhore. 

On the third 4 of our . went in a. 
body to pay a viſit of ceremony to the general, 
the Sabandar, or introducer of ſtrangers, N | 
previouſly given him notice of it. 1 

The principal inhabitants of Batavia endea- 
wound to, make our ſtay agreeable to us. Great 
feaſts in the town and country, concerts, charm- 
ing walks, the variety of objects united here, and 


moſt of them new. to us, the ſight of the empo- 


rium of the richeſt commerce in the world; and, 
more than this, the appearance of ſeveral people, 
who, though of entirely oppoſite manners, cuſ- 


toms, and religion, however form one ſociety — 


every thing, in fine, concurred to charm the ce, 


inſtruct the navigators, and intereſt. even the * 


laſopher. | 
Here is likewiſe iy od by bout. We: 


could judge only of the theatre itſelf. As we did 
not underſtand the language, we had ſeen enough 


of it by going there once. We were much more 
curious to ſee the Chineſe comedies, though we 
did not underſtand any more what was faid there. 
It would not be very agreeable to ſee them every 
5 but . to ſee one of each kind. In— 
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dependent of the great pieces, which are repre- 
ſented on a theatre, there are every day ſmall 
pieces and pantomimes repreſented on ſcaffolds, 
built at every corner in the Chineſe quarter.— 
The Roman people called for bread and ſhows.— 
The Chineſe muſt have commerce and farces. God 
forbid I ſhould ever again hear the declamations of 
their actors and actreſſes, which are always ac- 
companied with ſome inſtruments. It is an over- 
ſtrained recitative accompanied, and I know of 
nothing that can be. more ridieulous, except their 
geſtures, I muſt likewiſe obſerve, that I cannot 
properly ſpeak: of their actors, becauſe the parts of 
men are always acted by women. I ſhall add, 
too, and allow the reader to make what inferen- 
ces he pleaſes, that I have ſeen blows as frequent 
on the Chineſe ſtage, and gain as much WIN 
there, as at the. Italian comedy. 
Me could never be tired with walking in the 
environs of Batavia. Every European, though 
he be uſed to live in the greateſt capitals, muſt be 
ſtruck with the magnificence of the country around 
it. This is adorned with houſes and elegant gar- 
dens, which, are kept in order, in that taſte, and 
with that neatneſs, which is peculiarly obſervable 
in all the Dutch poſſeſſions. . I can venture to aſ- 
ſert that theſe environs ſurpaſs thoſe of the great- 
25 | Ek 1 fd 
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| eſt cities in France, and approach * — 
cence of thoſe of Paris. | 
Though this city is really very fine, it is. mp 
ever far from anſwering what one may expect, af- 
ter ſeeing its environs. We ſee few great build- 
ings in it, but it is well laid out. The houſes 
are convenient and pleaſant, the ſtreets are large, 
and adorned with a well embanked canal, and bor- 
dered with trees; the firſt to promote cleanlineſs, 
and the latter to procure nn by their 
hade. 
It is true, theſe canals 1 8 
humidity, which renders the ſtay at Batavia per- 
nicious to Europeans. The infalubrity of this 
climate is likewiſe in part attributed to the bad 
quality of the water ; therefore the rich people of 
Batavia drink nothing but. Seltzer water, which 
| they get from Holland at a vaſt expence. - - - 
The ſtreets are not paved, but on each fide 
there is a broad and fine foot-pavement of free- 
ſtone, or of bricks; and Dutch cleanlineſs con- 
ſtantly keeps it in the beſt repair. 
I do not pretend to give an exact ie 8 
lar deſeription of Batavia. One may form an idea 
of that famous place, by knowing that it is built 
in the taſte of the fineſt towns in Holland, with 
Us difference, that, on account of the frequent 
* 


a 

earthquakes, the people cannot raiſe thein houſes 
very high, and conſequently 878 have only one 
ſtory. 12 

The urr which kk at Batavia is very 
- fwiking. The magnificence and taſte, with which 
the interior parts of the. houſes are decorated, are 
proofs of the riches of their inhabitants. We 
have, however, been told, that Batavia is not near 
ſo great as it has been. For ſome years paſt the 
company have forbid private perſons to carry on 
the commerce between the two Indies, which was 

the ſource of an immenſe circulation of riches. I 
do not cenſure this new regulation of the com- 
pany, as I do not know what advantages they may 
have in view by this prohibition.. I only know, 
"that the perſons in their ſervice ſtill know the ſe- 
eret of making thirty, forty,. an hundred; and up 
to two hundred thouſand livres, of yearly revenues 
of their places, to which the ſalaries of fifteen hun- 
dred, three thouſand; and, at moſt, fix thouſand livres 
are annexed: But almoſt all the inhabitants of 


Batavia are employed by the company. It is cer- 


4c have juſt ſpoken of, and becauſe thoſe who 


- tain, however, that the price of houſes, both in the 

town and country, is more than two thirds below 
- their ancient value. Vet Batavia will always re- 
main more or leſs rich, both by means of the ſe- 


make 
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| make a fortune. here, find it difficult to wing it 
over to Europe. 

There are no other means of conveying it to 
Holland, than through the hands of the company, 
who take charge of it at the rate of eight per cent. 
in Europe. The company employs the Empe- 
ror of Java to ſtrike a particular . 
the currency throughout India. 

In no place in the world are the different. clafſes #7. 
of people leſs confounded together than at Ba- 
tavia. Every one has his rank aſſigned him.— 
This is fixed unalterably by ſome. exterior marks; 
and the ſtiff etiquette is more obſerved here, than 
it ever was at any congreſs. The ranks of the 
different ſtates are the high regency, the court of 
juſtice, the clergy,.the ſervants of the company, 
| the officers of the marine, and, laſt of all, the 
military. 

The high regency conſiſts of the penal, bs 
e there; of the counſellors of the Indies, 


the court of juſtice ; and of the Schout-by- Nacht. 

The counſellors of the Indies are now ſixteen in 

number, but they are not all at Batavia. Some of 

them have the important governments of the Cape 

8 Hope, of . of Be Coaſt of Coro- 
g 
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del, of the eaſtern part of Java, of Macaſſar, and 
of Amboyna. | 

The court of juſtice decides without appeal in 
all civil and criminal cauſes. About twenty years 
ago, they condemned yvonne of. Ceylon. to 
death. . 
One of the moſt conſiderable and beſt places, 
in point of emolument, after the governments, is 
that of the commiſſary of the country. This of- 
ficer has the inſpection over every thing which 
forms the company's demeſnes upon the Iſle of 
Java, even over the poſſeſſions and conduct of the 
ſeveral ſovereigns of the iſland. He has likewife 
an abſolyte juriſdiction over thoſe Javaneſe who. 
are the company's ſubjects. . | 

The regulations of the police coneerning them 
are very ſevere, and every conſiderable offence is 
rigorouſly-puniſhed. . The conſtancy of the Ja- 
vaneſe, in ſuffering the moſt barbarous torments, 
is incredible. But when they, are executed, they 
_ muſt have white drawers on, and never be beheaded.” 
If the company ſhould refuſe to have this com- 
plaiſance for them, their authority would be in. 
danger, and the Javaneſe would revolt. The rea- 
ſon of this is obvious; as, according to their te- 
nets, they believe they would meet. in the other 
world with a bad reception, if they ſhould arrive 

=o Dy. | there 
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there without their heads, and without white 
drawers. They likewiſe dare to believe, that deſ- 
potiſm has a power over them only in this world. 

Another employment, which is much fought 
after, of which the functions are agreeable, and 
the revenues conſiderable, is that of Sabandar, or 
miniſter for foreigners, There are two of them, 
the Sabandar of the Chriſtians, and that of the 
Pagans. The former is charged with every thing 
that regards the European foreigners ; the latter 

s veſted with the affairs relative to all the divers 
nations of India, compriſing the Chineſe. Theſe 
laſt are the brokers of all the interior commerce 
of Batavia, where their number at preſent exceeds 
an hundred thouſand. 

The abundance which has reigned for ſome 
years in the markets of this great city, is like- 
wiſe owing to their labour and care. 

In general, the order 'of employments in i the | 
company's fervice is as follows i—afſi/tant, book- 
keeper, under-merchant, great-merchant, governor, 
All theſe civil degrees have an uniform, and the 
military ranks have a kind of correſpondence with 
them. Thus, for example; the major ranks as 
 great-merchant, the captain as under-merchant, &. 

But the military can never come to any places in 

the adminiſtration, without changing their condi- 
| tian. 
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not only the immenſe expences which they muſt 
incur, but likewiſe the depredations of the people 
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: ion. It is very natural that, in a trading com- 
pany, the military body ſhould have no influence 


at all. They are there looked upon merely as a 
body that are kept i in pay ;. and this idea is here 
ſo much the more 3 as it oonſiſts entire- 
ly of * | | | 
| | . 


| CHAP. LX. 

oN. THE COMMERCE” OF BATAVTA, 
BaTAIA is the emporium or ſtaple of all the 
productions of the Moluccas. The whole crop 


of ſpices is carried thither.. The ſhips are an- 
nually laden with as much as is neceſlary for the 


_ conſumption in Europe, and what remains is 


burnt. . This commerce alone forms the riches, 
and, I may fay, aſſures the exi iflence of the Dutch 
Eaſt India Company. It enables them to bear, 


whom they employ, and which often come to as 


much as the expences themſelves, They accord- 


ingly direct their principal cares to this excluſive | 

commerce: and that of Ceylon. | 
BOUGAINVILLE. 
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CHAP. LXI. 


or CAPTAIN OED 


Capra JAMES COOK was born at 
Marton, a ſmall village in Yorkſhire, diſtant about 
fix miles from Stockton upon Tees, on the twen- 
ty-ſeventh- of October, 1728. His father, who 
lived in the humble ſtation of -a farmer's ſervant, 
married a woman of the ſame rank with himſelf, 
and they were both noted in their neighbourhood 
for their honeſty, ſobriety, and induſtry. 2 

Before young Cook had attained to the age of 
- thirteen, he was bound apprentice to a ſhop- 
keeper at Staiths, a fiſhing town, ten miles north 
of Whitby. But, as he had a ſtrong inelination 
for a ſea-faring life, and as his paſſion for it was 
perhaps ſtrengthened by the opportunities he had 

ol frequenting the company of thoſe employed in 
that line, on ſome quarrel between him and his 
maſter he obtained his diſcharge, and ſoon after 
bound himſelf, for ſeven years, to Meſſrs. J. and 
H. Walker of Whitby, who were Quakers, and 
principal owners of two ſhips A. employed 

in the coal trade. 
| After 
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After the expiration of his time, he al 
to ſerve in the coal and other branches of trade, as 
a common failor, till he was at length promoted 
to be mate of one of Mr. J. Walker's ſhips. 
During thi: period, nothing very ſtriking appear- 
ec either in his character or conduct; nor did he 
exhibit any marks of thoſe ſuperior abilities, which 
| have done fo much honour to the Britiſh nation, 


| A which gave him a title to be ranked amongſt 


the moſt celebrated navigators, and which will 


render his name immortal. 

In the ſpring of the year 17 55, hoſtilities com- 
menced between Great Britain and France. As. 
an order had been iſſued from the admiralty for 
impreſſing ſeamen, Mr. Cook, who was then in 
the river with his ſhip, afraid of being preſſed, 
reſolved if poſſible to conceal himſelf, but conſi- 
dering afterwards that this might be difficult, if 
not impoſſible, he thought it would be beſt to 
enter voluntarily into his Majeſty's ſervice, and 
to try his fortune in the royal navy. In pur- 
ſuance of this deſign, he repaired to a. houſe of 
_ rendezvous at Wapping, and entered with an of- 
ficer belonging to the Eagle, a ſhip of ſixty guns, 
at that time commanded by Captain. Hamer. To 

this ſhip captain, now Sir Hugh Palliſer, being 
appointed in che month of October, 1755, Cook's 

diligence, | 
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diligence, and his attention to the duties of his 


profeſſion, did not eſcape his notice; he ſoon diſ- 
tinguiſhed him to be an able and active leaman, 
and as all the officers were unanimous in his fa- 
vour, the captain gave him every encouragement ' 
- which he poſſibly could. | 


Some time after this period, Mr. Ofbaldeſton, | 


then Member of Parliament for Scarborough, 


having been ſolicited by ſome of his neighbours, 
who had heard of Cook's merit, and the notice 


taken of him by his captain and officers, wrote a 


letter in his favour to Captain Palliſer, requeſting - 


he would point out in what manner they could 
contribute towards his promotion. The captain, 
in his reply, did full juſtice to Cook's character, 
but he informed Mr. Oſbaldeſton, that as he had 


been only a ſhort while in the navy, he could not | 


beappointed a commiſſioned officer; adding, that 

a maſter's warrant might, perhaps, be procured 
for him, by which he would be placed in a ſitua- 
tion ſuited to. his talents, and in which, he had 


no doubt, he would diſcharge his duty with credit 


to himſelf, and with honour to thoſe. who ratro- 
niſed him. 


On the tenth of — 17 30 he obtained a 


maſter's warrant for the Grampus ſloop; but this 


appointment did not take place,. as the proper 


* 
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matte of that veſſel unexpectedly returned. Four 
"days after, he was made maſter of the Garland; 
but here again he was diſappointed, for, upon en- 
quiry, it was found that he could not join the 
ſhip, as ſhe had failed ſome days before: however, 
on the fifteenth of May, he was appointed to 
che Mercury, which was deſtined for North 
America, to join the fleet under the command of 
Sir Charles Saunders, who, in conjuaction with 
General Wolfe, was then engaged in the ſiege 
of Quebec. During that memorable ſiege, it 
was found neceſſary to take ſoundings in the chan- 
nel of the river St. Lawrence, directly oppoſite 
to the French camp at Montmorency and Beau- 
port, in order that the admiral might be enabled 
to lay his ſhips before the enemy's batteries, and 
to cover the Britiſh army, in an attack which the 
general intended to make on the F rench camp. 
As this was a dangerous and difficult ſervice, and 
as Cook's ſagacity and reſolution: were now well 
known, Captain Palliſer recommended him as a 
proper perſon to undertake it, and in this choice 


be was not diſappointed; for Cook performed it 


in the completeſt manner, and to the full fatis- 
faction of his employers. He did not, However, 


effect his purpoſe without great riſk : having been 


engaged i in this bulipe@guring night, for ſeveral 
8 | nights 


bt 
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nights ſucceſlively, he was at length diſcovered 
by the enemy, who ſent a number of canoes 
filled with Indians to ſurround him, and he had 
no other alternative, but to make for - ſhore on - - 
the iſland. of Orleans, near the guard of the 
Engliſh hoſpital, to which he was fo cloſely pur- 
ſued; that he had ſcarcely leaped from the bow of 
the boat, which belonged to one of the ſhips of 
war, when the Indians entered it by the ftern, . 
and having taken poſſeſſion of it, carried it off 

in triumph. There is reaſon to believe that, be- 
fore this period, Cook had ſcarcely uſed a pencil, 
and was entirely unacquainted with drawing; but 
ſuch were the powers of his mind, and his apti- 
tude for acquiring knowledge, that he ſoon made 
himſelf maſter of every object to which he ap- 
plied; and notwithſtanding the diſadvantages un- 
der which he laboured, he furniſhed the admiral 


with as complete a draught of the channel and 


ſoundings as could have been made by the moſt 
expert ſurveyor in the time of profound peace. 


Another important ſervice vhich our eee 3 


performed, while on the American ſtation, does 


no leſs honour to his memory, and deſerves alſo 
to be, mentioned. The. navigation of the river 
St. Lawrence is both diffigult and dangerous, and 
was particularly ſo then to the Engliſh, who 


-.4 
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were not well acquainted with that part of North 
America, and who had no chart on the correct- 
neſs of which they could depend. The admiral, 
therefore, who had received ſo favourable a ſpeci- 
men of Mr. Cook's abilities, appointed him to 
ſurvey thoſe parts of the river below Quebec, 
which navigatots -accounted to be moſt danger- 

ous; and this buſineſs he executed with the ſame 


' diligence, activity, and ſkill, as he had diſplayed 


on the former occaſion. When he had com- 
pleted his chart of the river it was publiſhed, with 
ſoundings and directions for ſailing in it, and ſo 


great was its accuracy, that it hath never ſince 


been found neceffary to publiſh another. 

Aſter the expedition to Quebec, Mr. Cook, 
by a warrant from Lord Colvill, was appointed 
maſter of the Northumberland, on the twenty- 
ſecond of September, 1759. In this ſhip his 
lordſhip ſtaid the following winter, as Commo- 
dore, at Halifax, and Cook's behaviour in his 
new ſtation did not fail to gain him the friend- 
ſhip and eſteem of his commander. Senfible that 
he was now in the road to promotion, he ſpent 
the leiſure hours which the winter 'feaſon gave 
him, in acquiring ſuch branches of knowledge as 
might qualify him for future ſervice. At Halifax 


he firſt read Euclid, and ſtudied Aſtronomy. The 
| books 
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books he was able to procure were indeed few, 
but application and induſtry ſupplied many defi- 


ciencies, and enabled him to make a progreſs ſu _ 


perior to what could be ee from the advan- 
tages he enjoyed. N 
While Mr. Cook was maſter of the I 
| berland, under Lord Colvill, that ſhip came to 
Newfoundland in September, 1762, to aſſiſt in 
the re · capture of theiſland. After that object was 
accompliſhed, the Engliſh fleet remained ſome 
days at Placentia, in order to put it in a better. 
ſtate of defence. During - this time Mr. Cook 
had again an opportunity of diſplaying his dili- 
gence, and manifeſting his zeal for the good of 
his Majeſty's ſervice; he ſurveyed the harbour 
and heights of that place, and by this attractedd 
the notice of Captain, afterwards Admiral, Graves, 
who was at that time commander of the Ante- ' 
lope, and governor of Newfoundland. The go- © 
vernor, from-hfis circumſtance, having been in- 
duced to aſk him a number of queſtions, his an- 
ſwers were fo ſatisfactory, that he thence con- 
ceived a very favourable opinion of his abilities 35 
and nautical knowledge, and this was fill farther 
increaſed by a longer acquaintance with him. 
Poſſeſſed of an active genius, ſtimulated, perhaps, 
by the ſucceſs which attended his paſt labours, 
Vol. 1. | Ds 2 And 
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and the hopes of promotion, Cook continued to 
diſplay the moſt anremitting aſſiduity, in order to 
make himſelf acquainted with the American coaſt, 
and to facilitate its navigation, while the eſteem 


- which Captain Graves entertained for him was 


greatly heightened by the repeated teſtimonies of 


his good behaviour, given. by all the officers un- 


; he whom he had ſerved. 


In the latter end of the year 3 Mr. Cook 


returned to England, and on the twenty-firſt of 


December he married, at Barking in Efſex, a young 
lady of the name of Batts, whom he tenderly 
loved, and who had every claim to his warmeſt 


regard and affection; but his ſituation in lite, 
and the high and important ſervices to which he 

was called, did not ſuffer him long to enjoy ma- 

trimonial felicity without interruption. 


Peace being concluded in 1763, between 


England, France, and Spain, Captain Graves 


was again ſent out as governor of Newtfound- 


© Land. As this country was conſidered to be of 
great value in a commercial view, and as it had 
been the ptincipal object of contention between 
the Engliſh and the French, the governor ob- 


tained, though with ſome difficulty, an eſtabliſh- 


ment for the ſurvey of its coaſts; and Mr. Cook, 


on the recommendation of Captain Graves, was 
appointed 
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appointed to carry this plan into execution. 1 
therefore went out with that gentleman, and hav 
ing ſurveyed the ſmall iſlands of St. Pierre and Mi- 
quelon, which, by treaty, had been ceded to the 
French, and which they were ſuffered to take poſ- 
ſeſñion of, after the buſineſs was finiſhed, he return- 
ed to England, towards the concluſion of the ſeaſon. 
In the beginning of the year following, he ac- 
companies his friend and patron Sir Hugh Pal- 
liſer, who was appointed commodore and governor. 
of Labradore and Newfoundland, in the ſame ſta- 
tion in which he had been under Captain Graves. 
For this employment Mr. Cook was well 
qualified; and the charts of his ſurveys, which he 
aſterwards publiſhed, reflected the higheſt credit 
on his abilities. He explored the inland part of 
the iſland of Newfoundland in a much more ac- 
curate manner than had ever been done before: 
and, by penetrating into the heart of the country, 
diſcovered ſeveral large lakes, the poſition of 
which is diſtinctly marked out in the general 
chart. It appears, that Mr. Cook was occaſion- 
ally engaged in this ſervice, returning to England 
for the winter ſeaſon all the year 1767, which 
was the lateſt period of his being employed as ma- 
tine ſurveyor of Newfoundland. That he had by 
this time made a conſiderable Gan in prac- 
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tical aſtronomy is evident, from a ſhort-paper 


written by him, which was inſerted in the fifty. 


ſeventh volume of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 


entitled, « An:Obſervation of an Eclipſe of the 
Sun at che- Iſland of Newfoundland, Au- 
“ guſt the hith, 1766, with the Longitude of the 
« Place of Obſervation deduced from it.“ This 
obſervation was made at one of the Burgeo iſlands, 


near Cape Ray, in latitude forty- ſeven degrees, 


thirty-ſox minutes, nineteen ſeconds, on the ſout- 


; weſt extremity of Newfoundland; and Mr. Cook's 
paper having been ommunicated to Mr. Wit- 
chell, he compared it with an obſervation made 
on the ſame eclipſe by the Reverend Mr. Hornſ- 


by, and thence computed the difference of longi- 


- tude of the places of obſervation, making proper 


allowance for parallax, and the prolate ſpheroidal 
figure of the earth. It appears from the Philoſo- 


pPhical Tranſactions, that Cook was at this time 
accounted an able mathematician. 


Though many diſcoveries have been made at 


different periods by Britiſh navigators, it was 


reſervet ſor the preſent reign to carry the ſpirit 


. of enterprize to its utmoſt extent, and to direct 


it for the accompliſhment of the nobleſt purpoſes. 


Soon after peace was coneluded, in 1763, two 
voyages round the world were undertaken under 


the 


Fd 


* 
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the patronage of his preſent Majeſty, which 


were performed by Captains Byron, Wallis, 
and Carteret; and, before the two latter re- 


— 


turned, another was refolved upon, the principak 


object of which was the improvement of aſtro- 


nomy. It having been calculated that the planet 


Venus would paſs over the fun's diſk in 5760; it 
was judged that the beſt place for obſerving this 
phænomenon would be either at the Marquefas, 
or at one of thoſe iſlands which Taſman called 
Amſterdam, Rotterdam, and Middleburgh, and 
which are now better known by the appellation'of 
the FriendlyIſles. This being amatter of the-great-- 
_ eſt importance to aſtronomy, the Royal Society, 
with a Jaudable zeal for the advancement of that 
ſcience, preſented a memorial to his Majeſty, re 
queſting, among other things, that a veſſel might: 


be fitted out at the expence of government, to 


convey proper perſons to obſerve the tranſit of 
Venus at one of the above-mentioned places. 
This petition was readily complied with, and or- 
ders having been ſent to the Lords Commiſſioners: 
of the Admiralty to provide a veſſeb for that pur 
poſe, on the third of April Mr. Stephens informed 


the ſociety, that a bark had been taken up, and | 


oy be got ready with all convenient ſpeed. -. 
25 af Tha 
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2 1 perſon originally fixed upon to fuperintend 
this expedition was -Mr. Dalrymple, an eminent 


memberof the Royal Society, whohaddiſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his enquiries reſpecting the geography 


of the Southern Ocean. Though this gentleman 


had been regularly bred to the ſea, he inſiſted upon 


having a brevet commiſſion, as captain of the veſ- 


ſel, before he ſhould ſet out. Sir Edward Hawke, 
who was then at the head of the admiralty, vio- 


. leatly oppoſed this meaſure, and being preſſed on 


the ſubject, declared, he would- rather ſuffer his 


right hand to be cut off than ſign ſuch a com- 
miſſion.” Both parties were inflexible ; it was 
therefore found neceſſary to look out for ſome 
- other perſon to conduct the expedition, and Mr. 
Stephens, ſecretary ta. the admiralty, having re- 


commended Mr. Cook, and this recommenda- 
tion being ſtrengthened by the teſtimony of Sir 
Hugh Palliſer, who was well acquainted with his 


abilities and merit, he was appointed to this im- 
portant ſervice by the lords commiſſioners, and 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant of the royal 
navy, on the twenty-fifth of May, 1768. 


As ſoon as this appointment had taken place, 


Sir Hugh Palliſer was ordered to provide a veſſel 
_ _ ſuited for ſuch a voyage. He examined a great 
25 — of thoſe which were then lying in the 


Thames, 
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Thames, and, with Mr. Cook's aſſiſtance, of whoſe | 
judge:nent he entertained the higheſt opinion, he at 
length fixed upon one of three hundred and ſe- 
venty tons burthen, which was afterwards named. 
the Endeavour. 
Captain Wallis having returned from his voy- 
age round the world while preparations were mak- 
ing for Cook's expedition, and that gentleman 


having fignified to the Royal Society that Port 


Royal harbour, in King George's Iſland, which 
he diſcovered, and which is now known by the 
name of Otaheite, would be the moſt convenient 
fituation for obſerviag the tranſit, Captain Wallis's 
opinion was adopted, and orders were given to the 
obſervers to repair thither. Mr. Charles Green, 
who had been under Dr. Bradley at the Royal 
Obſervatory at Greenwich, was appointed to aſ- 
ſift Mr. Cook in conducting the aſtronomical 
part of the voyage. He was accompanied alſo by 
Joſeph Banks, Eſq. now Sir Joſeph Banks, Bart. 
and Dr. Solander, the former of whom, at an 
early period of life, and at 2 great expence to him 
elf, embarked in this tedious and hazardous en- 
terprize with the nobleſt of all views, that of 
promoting the cauſe of ſcience, and enlarging the 
knowledge of mankind. Though the principal 
intention ode Aga voyage was to obſerve the tranſit. 
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of Venus, it was thought proper to make it com- 
prehend other objects alſo; Mr. Cook, therefore, 
was directed, after he had accompliſhed his main 
buſineſs, to proceed in making further diſcoveries 
in the great Southern Seas. The complement of 
the Endeavour conſiſted, beſides the commander, 
of eighty- four perſons. She was victualled for 
eighteen months, and ten carriage and twelve 
ſwivel guns were ſent on board of her, together 
with abundance of n and all Hs 
ſtores. | 
The Endeavour being completely fitted hr ſea, 
Mr. Cook failed from Deptford, on the thittieth of | 
July 1768, and onthe thirteenthof Auguſt anchor- 
ed in Plymouth Sound, from which, aftera few days. 
ſtay, he proceeded to ſea, and reached Madeira 
on the thirteenth of September. Having laid in 
a freſh ſtack of beef, water, and wine, at this 
iſland, our navigator purſued his voyage; but on 
the ſeventh of November, finding that ſeveral ar- 
- ticles of the ſhip's proviſions were likely to fall 
ſhort, he determined to touch at Rio de Janeiro, 
where he had no doubt of meeting with a friendly 
reception. In this, however, he was diſappoint- 
ed; and though he received à ſupply of water, 
and ſuch other neceſſaries as, in like circumſtances, 


the people of one civilized nation would ſcarcely 
1 5 22 refuſe 
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refuſe to thoſe of another, he could not make the 
viceroy, who appears to have been jealous of the 
defigns of the Engliſh, and who, beſides, was not 
celebrated for his Knowledge, comprehend the 
true intent of the expedition. 

On the ſeventh of December the er 
got under fail, and on · the fourteenth of January, 
1769; Mr. Cook entered the Strait of Le Maire, 
and next day anchored in the Bay of Good Suc- 
ceſs, where the following remarkable adventure 
happened to Mr. Banks, Dr. Solander, and ſome 

others who accompanied them in a botanical ex 
curſion. Having afeended x mountain in fearch 
of plants, they were expoſed to-fuch an intenſe 
degree of cold, that Dr. Solander was 'ſeized*— 
with a torpor, which had nearly put a: period” 
to his exiſtence. Two black ſervants, Who at- 
tended our adventurers, actually died; and this 
event took place in the midſt of ſummer; in that-- 

part of the world, and at the eloſe of a day, the- 
beginning of which was as mild and as warm as 
the month of May ufually: is in England. 
After doubling Cape Horn, and diſcovering- 
ſeveral iſlands, moſt of which appeared to be 
inhabited, and to be clothed with the moſt beau- 
tifu} verdure, Mr. Cook arrived in fight of Ota- 
beite, on the eleventh of April, and on che thir-- 
Tr 
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teenth the Endeavour came to an anchor in Port 
- Royal Bay, which by the natives is called Matavai. 


The firſt object which engaged our navigator's at- 
tention upon his arrival here, does the higheſt 
honour to his good ſenſe and humanity. As he 
was ſenſible that his ſtay at the iſland was not likely 
to be long, and that much depended upon the 
manner in which the Engliſh behaved towards the 
natives, he drew up a ſet of regulations for the 
conduct of his people, and gave expreſs orders 
that they ſhould be ſtrictly obſerved. Theſe or- 
ders were as follows: „ Firſt, To endeavour 

by every fair means to cultivate a friendſhip with 
the natives; and to treat them with all imaginable 
humanity. Secondly, a proper perſon or perſons 
will be appointed to trade with the natives for all 
manner of proviſions, fruit, and other productions 
of the earth, and no officer or ſeaman, or other 


N perſon belonging to the ſhip, except ſuch as 


are appointed, ſhall trade, or offer to trade for 


any ſort of proviſion, fruit, or other productions 


of the earth, unleſs they have leave to do ſo. 
Thirdly, every perſon employed on ſhore, or on any 
duty whatſoever, is ſtrictly to attend to the ſame, 
and if by any neglect he loſeth any of his arm 
or working tools, or ſuffers them to be ſtolen, 
| - . 1 * "AY 
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the full value thereof will be charged againſt his 

pay, according to the cuſtom of the navy in ſuch | 
| caſes, and he ſhall receive ſuch further puniſh- 
ment as the nature of the offence may deſerve. 
Fourthly, the ſame penalty will be inflicted on 
every perſon who is found to embezzle, trade, or 


offer to trade, with any part of the ſhip's ſtores, of 


whatſoever nature they may be. And, laſtly, no 
fort of iron, or any thing that is made of iron, or 


any. ſort of cloth, or other uſeful or neceſſary 
articles, are to be given. in exchange for any 


n but proviſion.“ 


Having accompliſhed the grand object of his 
expedition, a particular account of which may be 


ſeen in the fixty-firſt volume of the, Philoſophica!l 


Tranſactions, our navigator began to think of 
purſuing his voyage, in obedience to the orders 
which he had received from the Lords Commiſ- 
koners of the Admiralty. Having, therefore, got - 
every thing in readineſs for his departure, and 


having taken on board a native of the country, * 


named. Tupia, who brought with him a boy of 
thirteen years of age, and-earneftly entreated that 
he might be allowed to accompany the Engliſn, 
he weighed anchor on the thirteenth of July, 
after a. ſtay of three months. To give a particu-- 


* us account of all Ghe-ylacea wiſhed by Mi. Qonk, 
$7. * 6. 
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in che courſe of this voyage, would be tedious'; 


let it therefore be ſufficient to ſay, that after aſ- 


4 


certaining-New Zealand to be two Iſlands, and 
after ſpending fix months in exploring their 
coaſts, he made for New Holland, where he 
. anchored, in Botany Bay, on. the twenty-eighth of 
April, 1770. Great part of the coaſts of this 
finding, on his arrival at Batavia, to which he had 
directed his courſe, that it would be dangesous to 
proceed to Europe without inſpecting the En- 
deavour's bottom, he requeſted leave from the 
Governor to heave her down, which was readily 
complied with. Before the veſſel was refitted, 
the dreadful effects of that unhealthy climate 

were ſeverely felt. Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander 
were attacked by fevers, and in a little time al- 
moſt every perſon, both on board and on ſhore, 
Vas ſick. This circumſtance occaſioned a great 
delay, and though ſeveral of the gentlemen were 

conſiderably better by the time the ſhip: was ready 
for ſea, yet the number of the ſick even then 
amounted to forty, and the reſt of the company 
were in a very feeble condition. What may ap- 


pear. rather ſingular is, that the fail-maker, an old 


man, between ſeventy and eighty. years of age, 


an ne during the time he 
5 — L 4, reſided 
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reſided. at Batavia, was the only perſon who con- 
tinued in full health. Three ſeamen, and Mr. 
Green's ſervant, died, together with the ſurgeon, 
Tupia, and his companion Tayeto. The former 
did not entirely fall a ſacrifice tothe unwholefome> 
neſs of the climate: having been accuſtomed to 
feed prineipally upon vegetables, he ſoon con- 
tracted thoſe diſbrders which · are incident to a ſea 
life, and in all probability would have ſunk under 
them, even if the — nnn 
go to Batavia. 

On the twenty-ſeventh of Dann Mr. 
Cook departed from Batavia, and having taken 
in a freſh ſupply of wood and water, together 
with ſome refreſhments, at Prince's Iſland, he di- 
reed. his courſe for the Cape of Good Hope; 
but, before he reached that place, the ſeeds of 
diſeaſe which had been received, at Batavia ap-- 
| peared with alarming ſymptoms, and reduced the 
ſhip's crew to the. moſt - melancholy ſituation. 
Mr. Banks's life was almoſt deſpaired of, and ſo - 
dreadful was the ravage. of the diſtemper, that 
_ ſcarcely a night paſſed but ſome dead body was 
committed to the deep. In the courſe of ſix _ 
weeks, Mr. Sporing, one of Mr. Banks's aſ- 
ſiſtants, Mr. Parkinſon, his natural hiſtory paint- 
er, 'Mr, Green, the aſtronomer, the boatſwain, : 
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the carpenter and his mate, Mr. Monkhouſe, 
the midſhipman, another midſhipman, the old 
ſail- maker and his afliſtant, the ſhip's cook, the 
corporal of the marines, two of the carpenter's 
crew, and nine of the ſeamen, all ſhared the ſame 
fate. The loſs in all amounted to twenty-three 
perſons, beſides the Teven who died at Batavia, 
On the fifteenth of March, 1771, the Endea- 

vour reached the Cape of Good Hope, where Mr. 
Cook. ſtaid till the fourteenth of April, to re- 
cover the ſick and refit his veſſel; he then pro- 
ceeded on. his voyage, and, after touching at St. 
Helena, arrived in n en;the twelfth. of 
os — $55 


z C H AP. LXII. 
o OF: CAPTAIN cook's PRINCIPAL DISCOVERIES 
\ DURING HIS. SECOND» EXPEDITION. 


SOON after Captain Cook's return home in 
the Endeavour, it was reſolved to equip two 
ſhips, in order to make further diſcoveries in the 
| Gouthern bemiſphere. Accordingly, the Reſolu- 
tion — * Adventure were 8 for that 

| | purpoſe. 
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neaux. They ſailed from Plymouth Sound, on 
the thirteenth of July, 1772 ; and on the twen- 


Maderia. From thence they proceeded to the 
Cape of Good Hope; and, in. February, 1773, . 
arrived at New - Zealand, having ſought in 
vain for a ſouthern continent. In that month . 
the Reſolution and Adventure ſeparated,. in con- 


ſequence of a thick fog, but they joined company 


again in Queen Charlotte's Sound, on the eigh- 


teenth of May following. In Auguſt they ar- 


rived, at Otaheite; and in September they diſ- 


coyered . Hervey's Iflands. On the ſecond of 
October, they came to Middleburgh, one of 


the Friendly Iſlands; and, about the cloſe of that 
month, the Reſolution and Adventure Ne 
and did not join company any more. 
Captain Cook, however, proceeded in ths 


Reſolution, i in order to make diſcoveries in the 


ſouthern, polar regions, but wes ſtopped in his 
progreſs by the ice. He then proceeded to 
Eaſter Iſlands, where he arrived in March, 1774, 
as he did alſo es Hat CN; 
lands, Heafterwards diſcovered four other iſlands, 
which he named Palliſer's Iflands, and again. 


* 


purpoſe. The firſt was commanded by Captain 
Cook, and the latter by Captain Tobias Fur-  _ 


tieth of the ſame month arrived at the iſland of 


- 
— 
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he arrived off the weſtern mouth of the Streights 
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ſteered for Otaheite, where he arrived on the 
twenty-ſecond of April, and made ſome ſtay, and 
alſo viſited the neighbouring iſles. In Auguſt he 
came to the New Hebrides, ſome of which were 


_ firſt diſcovered by him. After leaving theſe 


iflands, he ſteered to the ſouthward CFOs, 


and diſcovered New Caledonia. 


Having ſurveyed the ſouth-weſt coaſt of this 
iſland, Captain Cook ſteered again for New 
Zealand, in order to refreſh his crew, . and put 

his ſhip into a condition to- 2ncounter-the dangers 
attending the 41.74 cd in- + Ws: high. , ſouthern 
latitudes. | 

Directing his ws to as ſouth and eaſt, 

after leaving New Zealand, till he arrived in the 


luatitude of fifty- five degrees ſix minutes ſouth, lon- 


gitude one hundred and thirty- eight degrees fiſty- 
ſix minutes weſt, without meeting with any 
continent, Captain Cook gave up all hopey of 


diſcovering any in this ocean; and therefore 


came to a reſolution to ſteer directly for the weſt 


entrance of the Streights of Magellan, with a view 


of coaſting and ſurveying the outermoſt or ſouh- 
fide of Terra. del F uego. | 

Keeping accordingly in about the Aatitude of 
* fifty-three or fifty-five, and ſteering nearly caſt, 


2 


of. | 
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of Magellan, without meeting with any thing 
remarkable in his new rout. ; | 
In January, 1775, he diſcovered a large and 
dreary iſland, to which he gave the name of South 
Georgia. He afterwards diſcovered various capes 
and elevated ſnow-clad coaſts, to the moſt ſouthern 
parts of which he gave the name of the Southern 
Thule, as being the neareſt land to that pole 

which has yet been diſ covered. 

In February he diſcovered Sandwich Ind, and 
ſeveral iſlands covered with ſnow. He then pro- 
ceeded round the Cape of Good Hope to Eng- 
land, where he arrived on the thirtieth of July, 
© | © i 200og CY 

Captain 3 had returned to England; in 
the Adventure, a year before, having proceeded 
home round the Cape of Good Hope without 
making any remarkable diſcovery., Ten of his 

men, a boat's crew, had been murdered and eaten 
by ſome - of the ſavages of New Zealand. So 
that this voyage afforded a melancholly proof that 
cannibals really exiſt. And, indeed, in the courſe of 
theſe voyages en other evidence pere 
of this fact. 
As to Captain Cook, in as 
in the Reſolution, he had made the circuit- of the 


ſouthern ocean, in a high latitude, and had tra- 
* e verſed: 


— 
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- | verſed it in ſuch a manner, as not to leave the 

leaſt room for the paſſcbility of their being a ſouther:: 
continent, unleſs near the _ and out of the reach 
of navigation. 
It deſerves alſo to be remembered, in honour _ 
of that able commander, Captain Cook, that, 
with a company of a hundred a::1 eighteen men, 
he perfarmed this voyage of three years and eigh- 
teen days, throughout all the climates, from fifty- 
two degrees north to ſeventy-one degrees ſouth, 
with the loſs of only one man by ſickneſs. This 
appears, in a conſiderable degree, to have ariſen 
from the great humanity of the commander, and 
his uncommon care and attention to adopt every 


method for preſerving the health of his men. 


= 
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ence of a. ſouthern continent was now fully de- 
termined, there remained ſt ill another important 
object to be inveſtigated, the practicability of a 


* | It 


- 


. 


It had 1 "I a favourite ſcheme with navie 
gators, and particularly the Engliſh, to difcover 
2 ſhorter and more commodious courſe to the 
Eaſt Indies, than that by the Cape of Good Hope. 
Several attempts were made for this purpoſe, both 
by our own countrymen and the Dutch; but with 
ſo little ſucceſs, that it ceaſed for many years to 
be an object of purſuit. In the beginning of the 
preſent century it was again revived by Mr. 
| Dobbs; and Captain Middleton was ſent out by 
government, in 1741, and Captain Smith and 
Captain Moore in 1746 ; but though an act of 
parliament had been paſſed, which ſecured a re- 
ward of twenty thouſand pounds to the diſqpverer, 
the accompliſhment of this favourite object con- 
tinued at as great a diftance as ever.. 

To aſcertain whether this matter, of ſo much 
importance to geography and navigation, could be 
carried into execution, was reſerved fof the glory 


of the preſent reign. The idea was very warmly 


eſpouſed by the Firſt Lord of the Admiralty, and 
it was reſolved that a voyage ſhould be undertaken 
for that purpoſe. For the conduct of this enter- 


| prize, it was evident that great {kill and ability 


. were requiſite ; and though no one was fo well | 
qualified for it as Captain Cook, yet none of his 
 foends, not even Lord Sandwich, preſumed to 

ſclieie 
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ſolicit him on the ſubjest. The ſervice he had 
: rendered to. ſcience and navigation was fo 
great, the labours he had ſuſtained, and the dan- 
gers he had encountered were fo many, and ſo 
various, that it was deemed not reaſonable to aſk 
him to engage. in freſh perils. His advice, how- 
ever, was requeſted, reſpecting the propereſt 


perſon for undertaking the voyage, and, in order . 


to determine this point, the Captain, Sir Hugh. 
Palliſer, and Mr. Stephens, were invited to din- 


ner at Lord Sandwich's houſe. In the courſe of 


the converſation, while they were diſcourſing of 
the importance of the deſign, and the conſe- 
quences chat were likely to reſult from it to 
ſcience and navigation, Cook's mind was ſo 
fired with the magnitude of the object, that he 


ſuddenly ſtarted up and declared, that he himſelf 


would undertake the direction of it. No propo- 
fal could be received with more pleaſure. Lord 
Sandwich immediately laid the affair before his 
Majeſty, and Captain Cook was appointed to the 
expedition, on the tenth of February; 17706. 

When the commander of the enterprize was 
thus ſettled, much to the ſatisfaction of thoſe who 


had ſet it on foot, it was conſidered as a matter 


of great importance to determine what might be 
. - All 
| | former. 
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fotmer navigators round the globe had returned 
by the Cape of Good Hope; but to Captain 
Cook was aſſigned the arduous taſk of attempting 
the ſame thing, by reaching the high northern 
latitudes, between Aſia and America; and it ap- 


pears that this plan was adopted, in conſequence - 
of his own ſuggeſtions. He was, therefore, 


ordered to proceed on the Pacific Ocean, through 
that chain of iſlands which he had before viſited, 
in the tropical regions of the ſouth, and thence, if 
practicable, to make his way into the Atlantic. 


To give every poſſible encouragement. to the 


proſecution of this great deſign, motives of in- 
tereſt were added to the obligations of duty. In 


the act of parliament paſſed in 1745, the reward 


of twenty thouſand pounds was offered only to 


vellels belonging to any of his Majefty's ſabjefs > 


ſhips belonging to government being thus 


excluded. Beſides this, the reward was en- 


tirely confined to ſuch as ſhould diſcover a paſ- 
ſage through Hudſon's Bay; but, by a new act, 
which paſſed in 1776, it was declared, that if 
any ſhip belonging to any of his Majeſty's ſub- 
jects, or te his Majeſty, ſhould find and ſail 
through any paſſage by ſea, between the Atlantic 


and Pacific Oceans, in any direction, or parallel 
of the northern hemiſphere, to the northward of 
ey bg rug the 
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the ffry-ſecond degree of northern latitude, the 
owners of ſuch ſhips, if belonging to any of his 
Majeſty's ſubjects, or the commander, officers and 
- ſeamen of ſuch ſhip, if belonging to his Majeſty, 
ſhould receive as a reward for ſuch diſcovery the 
ſum of twenty thouſand pounds. - 
The veſſels fixed upon -by government for this 
ſervice, were the Reſolution and the Diſcovery, 
The command of the former was given to Cap- 
tain Cook, and hat of the latter to Captain 
Clerk, who had been our navigator's ſecond lieu- 
-  - tenant in his ſecond voyage. Nearly the ſame 
., eompliment of men and officers were aſſigned to 
each as before, ard the utmoſt attention was em- 
ployed by the Admiralty Board to have them 
equipped in the completeſt manner. Every 
article that could tend to preſerve the health of the 
ſeamen was provided in abundance; and that the 
inhabitants of Otaheite, and of the other iſlands 
in the South Seas, where the Engliſh had been 
treated with ſo much hoſpitality, might be bene- 
 .- fited by the expedition, his Majeſty was graci- 
/ ouſly pleaſed to order an aſſortment of uſeful 
animals to be put on board, and to be left in thoſe 
countries. Beſides theſe, the Captain was fur- 
niſhed with a quantity of European garden-ſceds, 
and the Board of Admiralty added ſuch articles of 


commerce 
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commerce as were moſt likely to promote a 
friendly intercourſe with the natives of the other 
hemiſphere, and -to induce them to carry .on a 

ofitable traffic with the Engliſh. Additional 
cloathing, ſuited to-the ſeverities of a cold climate, 
was likewiſe ordered for the crews of the two 
ſhips, and nothing was denied our navigators that 
could contribute to leſſen the hardihips of the ex- 


pedition, or to render their ſituation comfortable. | 


Captain Cook having traverſed the icy ſea in 
various directions, and through numberleſs dif- 
ficulties and obſtructions, towards the end of the 
year 1778, thought it imprudent to make any 
further attempts to find a paſſage into the Atlantic 
till next ſummer. He therefore began to lock 
out for a place where he might, beſides procuring 
wood and water, conveniently paſs the winter. 
And, as none ſeemed better adapted for that 
purpoſe than ſome of the Sandwich Iſles, he de- 
termined to direct his courſe thither. 
Hitherto this expedition, though attended with 

many dangers and difficulties, had been marked | 
with no peculiar diſaſter, and our illuftrious com- 
mander Was no doubt flattering himſelf with the 
hopes of being more ſucceſsful in his reſearches 
the next ſummer ; but little did he think that the 
5 Sandwich Yer which he conſidered as the moſt im- 
; | portant 


11 


Portant diſcovery of all that had been made by 
Europeans in the Pacific Ocean *, would in the 
reſult prove fatal, and that he ſhould there fall by 
_ the murdering dagger of a barbarian. To relate 
an event of this kind muſt ever be a painful taſk to 
2 a feeling mind; but it muſt be doubly ſo, when 
it appears that the unhappy ſufferer n 
victim to his own humanity. .* 
In Captain Cook's former viſit to this group 
of iſlands, he had obſerved five of them ſituated 
between the latitude, of twenty. degrees thirty | 
minutes and twenty-two degrees fifteen minutes 
north, and between the longitude of one hundred 
and ninety - nine degrees twenty minutes and two 
hundred and one degrees thirty minutes eaſt, the 
names of which were Noaboo, Atooi, Oneeheow, 
Oreehoua and Taora; but on his return ſouth- 
ward, with an intent of paſſing the winter, he 
diſcovered, the twenty-fixth of November, when 
he came to the latitude of twenty degrees fifty- 


:. 1 The haſt words which” Captain Cook wrote in his 1 
4% To this diſappointmept,”* alluding to his unſucceſsful endea- 
vours to get home by a northern paſſage, ** we owed our having 
it in our power to reviſit tile Sandwich les, and to enrich our 
voyage with diſcovery, which, though. the laſt, ſeemed in many 

.reſpeRs to be the moſt important that had hitherto been made 
by Europeans, throughout. the extent of the Paciſie Ocean,” 


. n five * 
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"IM nd a ſixth, named Mowee, and on ths 
thirtieth another, which the natives diſtinguiſhed 
the appellation of Owhybee. As this iſland 
appeared to be of greater extent -and importance 
than any of the reſt, our navigator ſpent nearly 
ſeven weeks in failing round it, and in examining 
its coaſts, Whilſt he was employed in this buſi- 
neſs, the inhabitants came off from time to time _ * 
in great numbers with their canoes, and readily 
engaged! in traffio. On this occaſion their be- 
haviour was open and unreſerved, and afforded 
much leſs cauſe for ſuſpicion than that of any 
ö ther people among whom our navigators had 
| eyer been. It was even remarked, that the peo- 
ple of Otaheite itſelf, with whom they had been 
ſo intimately connected, had never diſplayed ſuch 
unbounded confidence in the integrity ahd a good 
treatment of the Engliſh. : 
On the ſeventeenth of January, 1779, our 
navigators came to anchor in the Bay of Kara» 
| kakuea, which is ſituated on the weſt ſide of the 
illand of Owhybee, and extends about a mile in 
depth. It is bounded by two points of land, 
bearing ſouth-eaſt and north- weſt from each other, 
at the diſtance of half a league; on the northern- 
| moſt of which is ſituated a village called Kawrowa. 
A yore conſiderable village ſtands at the bottom of 
vot. 1. 0 : the 
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the Bay, near a ſtately grove of cocoa- nut trees, 
and a high rocky cliff, inacceſſible from the ſea 


ö ſhore, runs between them. Near the coaſt, on 


the ſouth-ſide, the land has a rugged appearance, 
but further inland the country gradually riſes, and 


abounds with cultivated encloſures and groves of 


Cocoa trees. 

While Captain Cook remained here, the iſlan- 
ders behaved with the greateſt friendſhip, and 
ſeemed very much diſpoſed to render him every 


_ affiſtance in their power. Several of their chiefs 
paid him a viſit, and when he himſelf went on 


ſhore, he was received with very extraordinary 


ceremonies, which fell little ſhort of adoration. 


He had likewiſe an interview with Terrecoboo, 
the king of the iſland, whom he carried on board 
the Reſolution, where he was treated with every 
mark of reſpect, and, in return for a beautiful 
feathered cloak which he had beſtowed on our 


navigator, the Captain put a linen ſhirt on his 
' Majeſty, and girt his own hanger round him. In 


ſhort, during the intercourſe which was kept. up 


between the natives and the Engliſh, the greateſt 
harmony prevailed, and the quiet, inoffenſive 
behaviour of the former, bariiſhed, every appre- 
henſion of danger from the breafts of our voy- 
agers. The iſlanders, however, began at length 


to 
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to be very inquiſitive about the time of their de- 
parture; but this is not much to be wondered at, 
when it is conſidered, that during ſixteen days 
-which they had been in the harbour of Karakakood, 
they had made an enormous conſumption both of 
hogs and vegetables. It afterwards appeared, that 
theſe enquiries were made with no other view 
than that they might provide a ſufficjent quantity 
of proviſions for them when they quitted the 
iſland; for it was obſerved, that the King, on 
being informed that they were about to depart in 
a few days, made a. kind of proclamation through- 
out the villages, requiring the people to bring in 
their hogs and vegetables, that his Majeſty might 
preſent them to the Orong®, before he took his 
leave of the country, A circumſtance which 
ſeems to prove the affectionate regard which the 
people of Owhyhee had for our voyagers is, that 
their-prince ſtrongly ſolicited Mr. King to remain 
among them, and waited upon Captain Cook, 
whoſe ſon he ſuppoſed him to be, with a formal 
requeſt that he might be left. 
On the fourth of F ebruary, Cantiln Cook 
N eu. Bay, with an intention of 


* Orono wail a tele of kigk honour, which had been beſtowed 


D Cook. 2 
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finiſhing the ſurvey of Owhyhee, and of proceed. 
ing afterwards to the reſt of the iſlands, in queft 
of ſome road which might afford better ſhelter to 
veſſels; but a gale of wind ariſing, in the courſe 
a few days the Reſolution had the misfortune 
to ſpring the head of her foremaſt, in ſuch a 
dangerous manner, that it was found neceſſary to 
return to Karakakooa, in order to have it repaired. 
It does not "ſufficiently appear from the accounts 
given of Captain Cook's death, whether the na- 
tives were diſpleaſed or not with this ſecond viſit. 
Captain King ſays, „That. our voyagers, upon 
coming to anchor, were ſurprized to find their 
reception very different from what it had been dh 
their firſt arrival; but Mr. Samwell, whoſe ve- 
racity ſeems unqueſtionable, aſſerts that he ſaw 
nothing which could induce him to believe, that 
there was any change in the diſpoſition or be- 
haviour of the inhabitants. However this may 
be, it is certain, that ſome acts of theft com- 
mitted by the iſlanders, and the attempts of the 
Engliſh to puniſnh them, 2nd to recover their pro- 
perty, were the preludes to that unhappy commo- 
tion, which deprived the Britiſh navy of one of 
its brighteſt ornaments, and our iluſtrious navi- 
gator of his life. | _ | 
Theſe people it ſeems had a ſtrong propenſity 
to thieving, and one of them having been detect- 
. 5 all 
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ed in carrying off the armourer's tongs from the 
forge, was puniſhed with a pretty ſevere flogging, 
and ſent out of the ſhip. This example, how- 
ever, did not deter another, who, having ſnatched: 
the tongs and chiſſel from the ſame place, jumped 
overboard with them, and ſwam for the- ſhore. 
The maſter and a midſhipman were inſtantly diſ- 
patched after him in a ſmall cutter, upon which * 
the Indian made for a canoe, where he was taken 
on board by one of his countrymenz and though 
ſeveral muſkets were fired at them, they ſoon got 
cout of the reach of the ſhot, and eſcaped. , Pa- 

rab, one of their chiefs, afterwards brought back 
the ſtolen articles, -but, on his return, being. met 
with the Reſolution's .pinnace, with five men in 
her, who inſiſted upon having the thief delivered- 
up, or the canoe which had taken him in; a 
ſcuffle enſued, and the natives began to pelt the 
Englith with, ſtones. This commotion was, 
however, quelled by the interference of Pereah 
but another circumſtance of the ſame kind ſoon 
after occurred, which widened the breach be- 
tween them. Soine of the iſlanders found means 
in the night time to take away the Diſcovery's 


large cutter, which lay ſwamped at the buoy of 


one of her anchors, and ſhe was not miſſed till the 
next. morning; Sunday, February ths fourteenth. 
| 0 3 When 
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When Captain Clerk had informed Captain 
Cook of this event, he returned on board, with 
| orders for the launch and ſmall cutter to go, 
under the command of the ſecond lieutenant, and 
to lie off the eaſt ſide of the Bay, in order to in- 
tercept all canoes that might attempt to get out; 
and if he found it neceſſary, to fire upon them. 
At the ſame time, the third lieutenant of the Re- 
ſolution, with the launch and ſinall cutter, was 
ſent on the ſame ſervice to the oppoſite ſide of 
the Bay, and the maſter was diſpatched in the 
large cutter, in purſuit of a double canoe already 
under fail, and making the beſt of her way out 
of the harbour. 

- As it had been Captain Cook's uſual cuſtom in 
Al the idlands of the South Seas, when any thing 
of conſequence had been ſtolen, to ſecure the 
perſon of the King, or of ſome of the principal 
 Erees, and to detain them as hoſtages, until the 
property was reſtored, he reſolved to adopt this 
method on the preſent occaſion. He therefore 
left the ſhip about ſeven o'clock, attended by the 
lieutenant of marines, a ſerjeant, a corporal, and 
ſeven private men, and the pinnace's crew were 
alſo armed, under the command of Mr. Roberts. 
As they rowed towards the ſhore, Captain Cook 


ordered the launch to leave her ſtation at the welt 
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point of the Bay, in order to aſſiſt his own boat, 
which clearly ſhews that he was not unapprehen- 


| five of meeting with reſiſtance, and that he was 


deſirous of making neceſſary preparations for the 
defence of himfelf and his people. When he 
landed, the natives flocked round him -in great 
crouds, ſhewed him the uſual marks of reſpect, 
by proſtrating themfelves befofe him, and being 
ignorant of his intention in coming aſhore, fre- 
quently aſked him if he wanted hogs or proviſions. 
As ſoon as he had found the King, who came out. 
of a houſe without, any heſitation, where he had | 
been aſleep, the Captain took him by the hand, 
and invited him in a friendly manner to go on 
board, to which he zcadily conſented. Thus far 
matters appeared in a favourable train, but in a 


little time the iſlanders were obſerved to be buſy 


in arming themſelves with long ſpears, clubs, and 
daggers, and in putting on thick matts, which 
they uſed as armour. This hoſtile appearance en- 
creaſed, and becaine more alarming on the arrival 
of two men in a canoe, from the oppoſite ſide of 


| the Bay, with the news of a chief having been 
killed by one of the Diſcovery's boats. The 
Captain, who by this time was ſurrounded by a 
great crowd, thinking his ſituation rather hazard- 


ous, ordered. the lieutenant” of the marines to 
3 US -- 5: march 
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march his ſmall party to the water ſide, where 
the boats lay, within a few yards of the ſhore, and 
the Indians readily made a lane for them to paſs, | 
without offering them the leaſt moleſtation. 
The diſtance they had to go might be about fifty 
or ſixty yards, and Captain Cook followed, 
having hold of the king's hand, who was attended 
by his wife, two ſons and ſeveral chiefs, and who 
accompanied him without reluctance. When 
they reached the pinnace, the younger ſon imme- 
diately ſtepped in, expecting his father to follow ; 
but juſt as he arrived at the water ſide, his wife 
threw, her arms about his neck, and with the 
| aſſiſtance of two chiefs, forced him to ſit down 
by the ſide of a double canoe? Captain Cook ex- 
poſtulated. with them on this behaviour; but they 
would not ſuffer the king to proceed, telling him, 
that he would be put to death if he went on 
board the ſhip. 

One of the ehiefs having 150 ſeen lurking 
near, with a dagger partly concealed, and another 
of the natives having made an attempt to wrench 
a muſquet from the ſerjeant of marines, Captain 

Cook obſerved, that as the Indians were becom- 
ing more daring and tumultuous, he could not 

' Take the king off by force without ſaerificing the 
lives of many of his people, he therefore reſolved 

| | to 
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to act only on the defenſive, and to ſecure a ſafe 
embarkation for his ſmall party, who were now 
cloſely preſſed by a body of ſeveral thouſand peo- 
ple; one man. attempted to dart his ſpear at: 
Captain. Cook, who was- thereupon forced to 
fire in his own defence; but he miſſed the perſon 
he aimed at, and happened to kill another cloſe 
to him, who was equally forward in the tumult. 
The ſerjeant obſerving to him that he had miſſed 
the man« he aimed at, received orders to fire at. 
him, which he immediately did, and killed him. 
The impetuoſity of the iſlanders was. by this time 
ſomewhat repreſſed, they fell back ſeemingly in 
confuſion, but being puſhed on.by thoſe behind, 
returned to the charge, and poured a volley of 
ſtones among the marines, who, without waiting 
for orders, returned it with a general diſcharge of 


muſquetry, which was inſtantly followed. by a 2 


fire from the boats. 5 
At this Captain Cook was heard to expreſs his 
aſtoniſhment; he waved his hand to the boats, 
called to them t6' ceaſe firing, and bade them 
come nearer in to receive the marines. What 
followed after this ſeems to have been a ſcene. of 
confuſion. . After the marines had fired, the In- 
dians ruſhed among them, and forced them into 
the water, where four of them were killed. Hheir 

| "WY Lieutenant 
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; Heutenant was wounded, but fortunately eſcaped; 
and was taken up by the pinnace. ( Captain 
Cook, who was then the only one remaining on 
the rock, was obſerved - making for the pinnace, 
holding his left hand againſt the back of his head, 


to guard it from the ſtones, and carrying his 
muſquet under his other arm. An Indian who 


had followed him, but with caution and timidity, 
at laſt advanced upon him unawares, and with a 
large club , or ſtake, gave him a blow on the 
back of the "RY and then precipitately retreated, 
By this ſtroke, Captain Cook ſeemed to be 
ſtunned, he ſtaggered a few paces, then fell on 
is hand and one knee, and dropped his muſquet. 
As he was riſing, and before he could recover his 

feet, another Indian ſtabbed him in the back of 
the neck with an iron dagger. He then fell in a 
bite of water about knee deep, where others 
crowded upon him, and endeavoured to keep him 
under; but ſtruggling very ſtrongly with them, he 
got his head up, and caſting his look towards the 
pinnace, ſeemed to ſolicit aſſiſtance. Though 


"196 Some have i che wessen the 614 injury from a daggers 
The account here given, is that, of Mr. Samwell, who publiſhed a 
relation of this melancholy affair, which ſeems to be written = 


= great preciſion and accuracy. 
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the boat was not above five or ſix yards from him, 
yet, from the. crowded and confuſed ſtate of the 
crew, it ſeems it was not in their power to ſave 
him.— The Indians got him under again, but in 
deeper water; he was, however, able to get his 
head up once more, and being almoſt ſpent in the 
ſtruggle, he naturally turned to the rock, and was 
endeavouring to ſupport himſelf by it, when a 
ſavage gave him a blow with a club, and he was 


ſeen alive no more. — They hauled him lifeleſs: .. 


upon the rocks, where they ſeemed to take a a- 
vage pleaſure in uſing every barbarity to his dead. 
body, ſnatching che daggers out of each others 
hands, to have the horrid ſatisfaction of piercing 
{le fallen victim of their barbarous rage“. £ 
Thus periſhed, in the fifty-firſt year of his age, 
this truly eminent and valuable man, equally dif- 
tinguiſhed for his {kill as a navigator, and for the 
heroic conſtancy: and firmneſs of his mind. In 
whatever point of view we conſider his character, 
we ſhall find juſt ſubject for admiration. Cool 
and deliberate in.-judging, ſagacious in determin- 
' ® This accident happened about eight o'clock in the morning, 
on the fourteenth of February, 1779, Captain Cook's body cquld 
not be recovered ; but part of his bones were afterwards procured, . 


and being put in a ONS Pe AID deep,. on the 4 


twenty-firſt captions. 7 : 
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ing, aCtive in executing, and perſevering in his 
enterprizes, he ſupported labours, overcame difi- 

- culties, and encountered dangers, which ſeldom 
fall to the lot of one man. Though rigid in diſ- 
cipline, he was mild, juſt and humane; and his 
people, to whom he was a father, were obedient 
to him, rather from motives of affection than of 
fear. —His conſtitution was ſtrong, and his mode 

© of living temperate. He was modeſt, and rather 
referved in company; but, among thoſe with 

_ whom he was acquainted, he was found to be 
a lively, ſenſible and intelligent companion. His 

_ perſon was about ſix feet high, and though a2 
good looking man, he was plain both in addrefs 
and appearance. His head was ſmall ; his hair, 
which was dark brown, he wore- tied behind. 
His face was full of expreſſion, his noſe exceed- 

_ = ingly well ſhaped, his eyes, which were ſmall, 
and of a brown caſt, were quick and piercing, 
and his eyebrows were prominent, which gave 

' his countenance altogether an air of auſterity. 
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eHAP. LXIV.. 
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AN EPITAPH FOR CAPTAIN COOK, WHEN X 
MONUMENT IS.ERECTED FOR HIM. 


Trovcn a coat. of arms was granted to the 
deſcendants of Captain Cook, no plan has yet 
been formed for erecting a monument to his me- 
mory. Such a deſign would certainly be ho- 
nourable to the Britiſh Nation, which by its 
commerce hath riſen to 0 exalted. a. degree of 
glory... 
Navigation is 3 the foundation of 
commerce, and every attempt to improve the one 
muſt promote the other. In this view, therefore, 
* ſound. policy, as well as * requires a2 
tribute of this kind. | 
Under the impreſſion of ſuch an idea, the fol- 
lowing epitaph is laid before-the public, in hopes 
that a peruſal of it may incite ſome gentleman. of | 
| ſuperior genius to produce ſomething better on 
' the ſubject, and more worthy of that celebrated 


character, whoſe labours have done ſo much ſer-- 


vice to ſcience in general, and made ſo conſider- 


able an addition to the naval glory of Britain. 
ar Whos er 
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_ Whoe'er . art, who hither turn'ſt chine eye, 
Cook's name revere, nor careleſsly paſs by. 
Through various climes he trac'd old Ocean's bounds 
Towards each pole, till check'd by nature's mounds, 
Where icy piles in awful forms ariſe, 
And ftretch their ſummits to the dark'ned ſkies, 
When thus the earth's remoteſt ſhores he'd ſeen, 
And forc'd his way where mortal ne'er had been, 
Heaven ſnatch'd him hence—here he could learn no more, 
Aud bade him worlds above the ſkies explore. | 
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CHAP. LXV. 


THE OPINION OF THE DUKE DE CROY, cox- 
CERNING A. NORTHERN PASSAGE *. 


Ir has long employed the curioſity of the 
learned to find a northern paſſage, eaſtern or 
weſtern, either by ſea, or by rivers and over land, 
which may be ſafer, ſhorter, more convenient, 
and leſs expenſive, than going by the Capes of 
Africa or South America. 

I. As to a paſſage over rivers and lakes, ſuch 
as thoſe ſought for in Hudſon's and Baffin's Bays, 


From Memoire fur le Paſſage par le Nord. Paris, 1782. | 


— 
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Pb” there ſhould exiſt ſome where or other a 
line of communication by water (which however 
muſt be twenty-ſeven thouſand miles long) which 
a a trout, or even a ſmall canoe may go up; it is 
certain that almoſt all the known. rivers have been 
explored, and the water in them found ſhallower- 
the higher up the explorers went; this alone, ex. 
cluſive of cataracts, ſavages, and freight of lading 
and unlading for occaſional tranſports over land, 
and ten. thouſand thouſand. other obſtacles, make. 
it impoſſible to hope a ſhip will ever go that way. 
II. As to the paſſage by the Northern Sea. 
1. You will be ſtopped by ice every where, 
for though it melts for a time (more or leſs in 
different ſeaſons) yet every where it ſoon returns; 
nor are the meltings to be truſted to, ſo that 
though ſuch a hardy mariner as Captain Cook, 
and the boats employed in the whale fiſhery (ſome 
of which are always loſt), might venture it occa- 
fionally, there can never be a regular conſtant. 
paſſage of this kind along two thouſand leagues of 
ſea, which is the thing deſired, more eſpecially as, 


2. The nearer you come to the TOs OP" J 


ice you would find. 

3- And as, notwithſtanding the W 
cated opinion that the ocean does not freeze, it 
. is + certain-that it doc freeze towards the Pole, 
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ant that the pieces of ice agglomerate to the 
height of one hundred and fifty feet; ſo that, ex- 
cept in a few caſes, which too ſeldom happen for 
1t to be poſſible to rely upon them, * would be 
ſure of finding ice there. 
Finally, with reſpect to the capes and being 

from whence the greateſt obſtacles proceed, it is 
to be obſerved that you cannot fail from the meri - 
dian of Paris to the weſt; for all navigators allow, 
that along Greenland there is a long mafs of ice, 
which joins the polar ice, and that of the ſeven 
iſlands of Spitſbergen, which you cannot fail 
round to-the north; it is to no purpoſe to ſay this 
paſſage has been open, ſince it is now ſhut; nor 
is ĩt at all material whether the northern coaſt of 
America projects more or leſs, ſince in all proba- 
bility 1 it is ſurrounded with ice. 

For the fame reaſon you cannot go to the eaſt. 
© Suppoſe then you go along the meridian of 
Paris, or rather along the meridian of Cape North to 
Lapland; the- great-point then will be to double 
the Cape of Nova Zembla, and the point of the 
Samoiedes; but though Wood is to be blamed for 
going near the coaſt ice, the polar ice extends to the 
north of Spitſbergen, ſo that if there be a paſſage 
betwixt the two, it would be by no means pru- 
dent to try it; eſpecially as the fiſhermen from 
| Warghus 
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Wardhus and Archangel, who ſhould be acquaint- 
ed with it, ſay there is none . 


If you go more to the eaſt, it is ſtil-worſe, for 


you meet with the point of the Samoiedes, the 
cold of which is fuch, that where it terminates is' 
yet unknown, nor is it yery ſure any one ever 
doubled it; fo that, beſides the obſtacles from the 
ice at Weigaz, it is certain one would be ſtopped 
at the point of the Samoiedes, ſo that there ſeems 
to be ice all the way. | 
Tuheſe indeed are the principal difficulties. Far- 
ther-an, as. the coaſt bends more to the fouth- 
ward, the ice ſometimes melts ; hence the Ruſſian 


g navigation along Ruſſia, Siberia, and Tartary; 


but after this things are deſperate again. The 
Captains Cook and Clerk tried it twice, and could 
not ſucceed; ſo that though in particular years, 
and now and then, Ruſſian fiſhing boats may have 
doubled the Cape near Lena, to get to Avatka, it 
is not an event that can happen often nor conſe- 
quently facilitate a long voyage. 

But though nothing is to be done for commerce 
or navigation by this means, ſomething might be 
done for geOgraphy, and che ets of 28 55 it 
would be, 


» See the lat volume of Cook's voyages and Dr. Folly ob- 
ſervations in vol. v. | 
1. To. 
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1. To make laſting eſtabliſhments on the ſpots 
to be explored, and * diſcoveries as opportu- 
nities offer. 

2. Send learned men to ſettle in e eſtabliſh- 
ments, and make maps and charts there. | 

3. The Ruſſians particularly thould take every 
opportunity of perfecting their cruizes, and watch 
the time for doubling either of the two points, as 
opportunity otters. . 

But, after all, no way will be found but by the 
| ſouthern point of Africa or America, * the pur- 
poſes of Ren, 


* P 


THE FUNERAL CEREMONIES OF ONE OF THE 


- SOCIETY ISLANDS PARTICULARLY DESCRIB- 
"ED 3 WITH GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON 


THE SUBJECT, BY DR. HAWKESWORTH. 


Tzrsk people, contrary to the preſent cuſ- 
tom of all other nations now known, never bury 
their dead. In the middle of a ſmall ſquare, neatly 
" railed in with bamboo, the awning of a canoe | 
was raiſed upon two poſts, and under this the 
body 
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body was depoſited upon a frame. It was co- 
vered with fine cloth, and near it was placed 
bread- fruit, fiſh,” and other proviſions. | 

We ſuppoſed that the food was placed there for 
the /þirit of the deceaſed, and conſequently, that 
theſe Indians had ſome confuſed notion of a ſepa- 
rate ſtate. But, upon our applying for further 
information, we were told, that the food was 
placed there, as an offering to their gods. | 

They do not, however, ſuppoſe that the gods 
eat, any more than the Jews ſuppoſed that Je- 
hovah could dwell in a houſe. The offering is 


made here upon the ſame principle that the Tem- 


ple was built at Jerufalem, as an expreſſion of 
reverence and gratitude, and a ſolicitation of the 
more immediate preſence of the Deity. In the 
front of the area was a kind of ſtile, where the re- 
lations of the deceaſed ſtood to pay the tribute of 
their ſorrow ; and under the awning were innu- 
merable ſmall pieces of cloth, on which the tears 
and blood of the moutners had been ſhed, For, 
in their paroxyſms of grief, it is an univerſal cuſ- 
tom to wound themſelves with ſhark's teeth. 
Within a few yards, two occaſional houſes were 
ſet up, in one of which ſome relations of the de- 
ceaſed conſtantly reſided, and in the other the 
chief mourner, who, is e a man, and who 


_ 


. 
kerps there a very ſingular | dreſs. Near the 
place, where the dead are thus ſet up to, rot, the” 
bones are aftetwards buried. 

What can have introduced among theſe people 
the cuſtom of expoſing their dead above ground, 
till the fleſh is conſumed by putrefaction, and then 
burying the bones, it is perhaps impoſſible to 
gueſs. But it is remarkable, that lian and 
Apollonius Rhodius impute a fimilar practice to 
the ancient inhabitants of Colchis, a country near 
Pontus in Aſia, now called Mingrelia. Among 
them, however, this manner of diſpoſing of the 
dead did not extend to both ſExes. * The women 
they buried; but the men they wrapped. in a 
_ hide, and hung up in the air by a chain. This 
practice among the Colchians is referred to a reli- 
gious cauſe. The principal objects of their 
worſhip were the Earth and the Air; and it is 
_ . ſuppoſed that, in conſequence of ſome ſuperſti-. 
tious notion, they devoted their dead to both. 
Whether the natives of Otaheite had any no- 
tions of the ſame kind, we were never able cer- 
tainly to determine. But we ſoon diſcovered, 

' that the repoſitories. of their dead were allo mo 

of worſhip. 

Upon this occaſion it may be obſerved, chat 
nothing can be more abſurd than the notion, that- 


r 
the happineſs or miſery of a. future life depends, 
in any degree, upon the diſpoſition of the body 
when the ſtate of probation is paſt; yet that no- 


thing is more general than a ſolicitude about it. 
However cheap we may hold any funereal rites, 


which cuſtom has not familiarized, or ſuperſti-. 


tion rendered ſacred, moſt men gravely delibe- 
rate how to prevent their body from being broken 
by the mattock, and devoured by the- worm, 
when it is no longer capable of ſenſation ; and 
-purchaſe a place for it in holy ground, -when 
they believe the lot of its future- exiſtence to 
be irrevocably determined. So ſtrong is the aſ—- 


ſociation of pleaſing or painful ideas, with certain 


opinions and actions, which affect us while we 
live, that we involuntarily act as if it was equally 
certain, that they would affect us in the ſame 
manner when they are dead, though this is an 
opinion that nobody will maintain. | 
Thus it happens, that the deſire of WOE | 
from reproach even the name that we leave be- 
bind us, or of procuring it honour, is one of the 
moſt powerful principles of action among the 
inhabitants of the moſt ſpeculative and * 
ened nations. 5 
Poſthumous reputation, upoin every Nn | 
muſt be acknowledged to have no-influence upon. 
the dead ; yet, the deſire of obtaining and ſecuring ' 
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it, no force of reaſon, no habits of thinking can 
ſubdue, except in thoſe whom habitual baſeneſs 
and guilt have rendered indifferent to honour and 
ſhame while they lived. This indeed ſeems to be 
among the happy imperfections of our nature, 
upon which the general good of ſociety in a cer- 
tain meaſure depends; for as ſome crimes are 
ſuppoſed to be prevented by hanging the body of 
the criminal in chains after he is dead, ſo, in con- 
ſequence of the ſame aſſociation of ideas, much 
good is procured to ſociety, and much evil pre- 
vented, by a deſire of preventing diſgrace, or pro- 
curing honour to a name, when nothing but a 
name remains. 

Perhaps no better 1 * be made of reading 
an account of manners altogether new, by which 
te follies and abſurdities of mankind are taken 

out of that particular connection in which habit 
has rconciled them to us, than to conſider in how 
many inſtances they are eſſentially the ſame. 
When an. honeſt devotee of the Church -of 
Rome reads, that there are Indians on the banks 
of the Ganges, who believe that they ſhall ſecure 
the happineſs of a future ſtate by dying with a 
cow's tail in their hands, he laughs at their folly 
and ſuperſtition ;—and if theſe Indians were to be 


told, ant there are 3 * the continent of 
Europe, 


E 1 8 
Europe, who imagine that they will derive the 
ſame-advantage, from dying with the flipper of 
St. Francis upon their foot, they would laugh in 
their turn. But if, when the Indian heard the 
account of the Catholic, and the Catholic that of 
the Indian, each of them was to reflec, that there 
was no difference between the abſurdity of the 
flipper and of the tail; but that the veil of preju- 
dice of cuſtom, which covered it in their own 
caſe, was withdrawn in the other, they would 
turn their knowledge to a profitable purpoſe _ 
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CHAP. LXVII. 


AN EPITOME OF THE NARRATIVE OF THE , © 

.  SHIPWRECK OF THE ANTELOPE 'EAST-INDIA 
PACQUET, ON THE PELEW ISLANDS,  S8ITU=- 
_ ATED ON THE WESTERN PART OF-THE PAs 
CIFIC OCEAN 3 IN dere 


Tas Antelope 8 fitted out for the pur- 
poſe of adventure or diſcovery. It was a pacquet 
commanded by Captain Henry Wilſon, and 
| manned by a number of hands, the greater part of 

whom are now in Britain, and can vouch for the 
. reality of every circumſtance. {208 
; I They 


; lines looked on them with horror as the enemies 


They were wrecked on this almoſt unknown 
coaſt, and, after ſuffering a ſeries of unparalleled 
Hardſhips, were reſtored to their country, their 
home, and their friends, by the benevolence of a 


new race of men, who do honour to the name of 


manhood. Such are the inhabitants-of the Pelew 
Iſlands. Uninformed, and untanght as they are, 


they have brought their manners to a great de- 


gree of civilization. 

It is ſomewhat remarkable, that although theſe 
iſlands he at no very great diſtance from the 
common track to China, yet it ddes not appear 
that any Europeans ever landed on them. They 
were not, however, totally unknown. In the 


Lettres ediſientes et curieuſes,” we find an account 


of this Archipelago, of which the Palos or Pelew 


Iſlands conſtitute the fifth diviſion ; the other 


four conſiſting of the Iſlands which are now 


_ known by the name of the New Carolines. Le 


Pere Cantora tells us, that being ſhipwrecked 
on one of the Caroline Iſlands, he had uſed every 
method to get information concerning the reſt ; and 


that he was informed, © that the people of the Pelew 
| Iſlands were inhuman and favage ;- that both men 


and women were entirely naked, and fed upon 
human fleſh; that the inhabitants of the Caro- 


of 
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of mankind, and with whom they held it dan- 
gerous to have any intercourſe.” From this and 
any other information that can be procured, it 
appears, that, for a long ſerjes of years, the inha- 
bitants of the Pelew Iflands have been ſeparated 
from the reſt of mankind, even thoſe moſt con- 
tiguous to themſelves. Their ignorance of the 
exiſtence of white people, abundantly evinces their 
being total ſtrangers to Europe at any rate. 
The name given by the Spaniards to theſe 
Iſlands is the Palos Iflands ; which indeed is the 
name by which all the Caroline Iſlands formerly 
went ; probably owing to the number of tall palm 
trees. with which they are covered, having the 
appearance of maſts of ſhips at a diſtance. The | 


f Spaniſh ward pales -fignifies a maſt, 
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CHAP. LXVIIL 


TRE ANTELOPE SAILS FROM MACAO, AND 
SOME TIME AFTER STRIKES ON A ROCK. 


Cad aa WILSON, of the Ante- 

lope Packet, in the ſervice of the Britiſh Eaſt 

India Company, about three hundred tons bur- 
. . as 
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then, failed from Macao, in China, on her paſ- 
fage homeward, on 'Sunday the twentieth of 


July, 1783. 


As, in the ſequel of this narrative, there will 
be occaſion to mention the names of the ſhip's 
company at —_ the following * of them may 


be uſeful : 
FL Names. 
Philip Benger, fence dead, 
Peter Barker, 
John Cummin, 


John Sharp, 
Arthur William Devis, 
John Blanch, * 
William Harvey, 


John Polkinghoron, 
John Meale, 
Richard Jenkins, 
James Swift, 


Richard Sharp, ; 
Henry Wilſon, Junior, 


John Wedgeborough, 


Robert White, 


Albert Pierſon, 


_ Godfrey Minks, force dead, 


Thomas Dutton, 
Thomas Roſe, a Portugueſe, 


Commander. 


- Carpenter. 


Cook. 


Stations. 


Cooper and Steward. 
Carpenter's Mate. 


Midſhipman. 


Midſhipman, en to 


the Captain. 
Midſhipman. 
Midſhipman. 
Quarter Maſter. | 
Quarter Mafter. 
Captain's Steward. 


Linguiſt. 5 
. And, 
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And, Matthias Wilſon, the C aptain” s brother; Thomas 
Wilſon, (/ince dead), Dedrick Windler, Zachariah Al- 
len, John Cooper, James Bluitt, Thomas Caſtles, 


William Roberts, Nicholas Tyacke, William Stewart, | 
Madan Blanchard, Thomas Whitfield, William Cob- 


bledick, and James Duncan, Seamen. Beſides theſe 
Captain Wilſon was allowed. ſixteen Chineſe, to keep 


the "Er — of hands complete. 


On Monday the dh they got clear to ſea, 


having diſcharged the Pilot, and taken leave of ſe- 
veral gentlemen who accompanied them a few 


leagues. From the twenty-third of July, to the 


eighth of Auguſt, they had very ſtormy unſettled 
weather, inſomuch that their fore-top-maſt ſprung, 
and all their live cattle died. On the ninth the 
weather became more moderate ; ſo that opening 
their ports they dried the ſhip, examined their 


ſtores and proviſions, and proceeded cheerfully on 


their voyage, flattering themſelves their diſtreſs ' 
and danger were now fairly paſt ; little judging, - 
that the hard rhisfortunes they were about to un- 
dergo were ſo quickly to overtake them. | 

Early on Sunday morning, the tenth of Ofto- 
ber, a ſtrong breeze ſprung up, attended with 
much rain, thunder, and lightning. Captain 
| Willon had gone to bed about twelve, and Mr. 
| ; 8 RY Benger, 
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Benger, the chief mate, commanded on deck, 
While the ſeamen were' buſied in reefing the 
ſzils, the man *on watch exclaimed, Breakers ! 
which he had ſcarce pronounced when the ſhip 
ſtruck. It is not eaſy to expreſs the conſterna- 
tion which enſued; all who were in bed below, 
were immediately on deck, enquiring the occa-' 
ſion of the noiſe and confuſiorf. Too ſoon they 
learned their diſmal ſituation. In leſs than an 
hour ſhe bulged, and filled with water up to the 
lower deck hatchways. During this ſcene of 
horror and diſmay, the ſeamen eagerly beſought 
the Captain to direct them, and his orders would 
be implicitly obeyed. | 
Captain Wilſon's firſt orders were, to i 


the gun-powder and finall arms, and to get on 


deck the bread, and ſuch other proviſions as were 


luaqable to be ſpoiled by the water, and cover them 


with tarpaulins, &c. to keep them from the rain. 
As the ſhip took a heel in filling, there was ſome 
| reaſon. to fear ſhe might overſet; to prevent 
which, they cut away the mizen-maſt, the main 
and fore-top-maſts, and lowered the fore and 
main- yards, to eaſe her. The boats were then 
hoiſted out, and filled with proviſions; a com- 
paſs, and ſome ſmall arms, with ammunition, 


| and me being als into each, with _ 
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to keep them under the lee of the ſhip, and to be 
ready to receive their ſhip- mates, in caſe the 
veſſel ſhould part by the violence of the wind 
and waves, as it then blew an exceeding ſtrong 
gale. ; wh 

Every thing being now done that prudence _ 
could dictate in ſo trying and diſtreſsful a ſitua-- ' 
tion, the officers and people aſſembled on the + 
quarter deck, that part being higheſt out of the 
water, and beſt ſheltered from the rain and ſea by 
the quarter-boards ; and waited for day-light, in 
hopes of ſeeing land, for as yet they had not been 

able to diſcern any. During this dreadful inter- 
val, the anxiety and horror of which is much 

© eaſter to be imagined than deſcribed, Captain 
Wilſon endeavoured to revive the drooping ſpirits 
of his crew, by reminding them, that ſhipwreck 
was a misfortane' to which navigators were al- 
ways liable; and that although theirs was ren- 

dered more difficult and diſtreſſing by its happen- 
ing in an unknown and unfrequented ſea, yet 
he wiſhed to remind them that this conſideratibn 
ſhould only rouſe them to greater activity, in en- 
deavouring to extricate themſelves: and, above 
all, he begged leave to impreſs on their minds 
this circumſtance, that whenever misfortunes, 
ſuch as theirs, had happened, they had generally 
| P 3 been 
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TA ed much more dreadful than * 
would otherwiſe have been, by the deſpair of the 
crew, and by their diſagreement among them- 
ſelves. -To prevent which, he moſt earneſtly re- 
queſted each of them, ſeparately, not to taſte any 
ſpirituous liquor, on any account whatever; and 
he had the ſatisfaction to find a ready conſent 
given to this moſt important advice. 

Me have been the more circumſtantial in our 
account of this part of their tranſactions, becauſe 
we think it diſplays, in a moſt remarkable man- 


FP ner, the preſence of mind which was preſerved, 


and the prudence that was exerted by Captain 
Wilſon in one of the moſt trying ſituations to 
which human nature can be expoſed. It ſhews 
alſo, in the moſt unequivocal manner, the tem- 
per and diſpoſition of his officers, and the whole 
crew, and pronounces their eulogium with ten 
thouſand times the force of any words that could 
be uſed. 

As they were almoſt worn out by the exceſſive 
| bows they had undergone, two glaſſes of wine 

and ſome biſcuit were given to every man aboard, 
and they waited for day-break- with no little im- 
patience, in hope of diſcovering land, Mean- 
- time they endeavoured to ſupport each others 


ſpirits as much as poſſible, and, by the Captain's 
direction, 
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direction, put on as many clothes as p6flible to 
carry with them, in the event of getting ſafe 
from the wreck. And, let it not be forgotten, 
among many other remarkable inſtances that oc- 
curred in the courſe of this voyage, to the ho- 
nour of this crew, that the utmoſt cordiality pre- 
vailed amongſt them. None attempted, in the 
hour of confuſion, to touch his neighbour's pro- 


* 


* 
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. AN ISLAND 18 DISCOVERED AT THE DAWNING- 
| or THE DAY. 


Tx dawn diſcovered to their view a ſmall 
iland, at the diſtance of about three or four 
| leagues ta the ſouthward ; and as the day-light 
increaſed, they ſaw more iſlands to the eaſtward. 
They now began to feel apprehenſions on ac- 
count of the natives, to whoſe diſpoſitions they 
were utter ſtrangers. However, after manning 
the boats, and loading them in the beſt. manner 
they were able for the general good, they were 
Ry to the ſmall iſland, under the direction 
| oF | of 
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bf Mr. Renger, the chief-mate, who was ear- 
neſtly-requeſted to eſtabliſh, if poſlible, a friendly 
intercourſe with the natives, if they found any, 

and carefully to avoid all diſagreement with them, 
_ unleſs reduced to it by the moſt urgent neceſſity. 
As ſoon as the boats were gone, thoſe who 
weze left in the ſhip began to get the booms over- 
board, and to make a raft for their ſecurity if the 
ſhip ſhould go to pieces, which was hourly ex- 
pected. At the fame time, they were under the 
moſt painful apprehenſions for - the lafety of the 
boats, on which all depended, not only with re- 
gard to the natives, but with regard to the wea- 
ther alfo, as it continued to blow very hard. 

Byt in the afternoon they were relieved from 
their fears on this head, by the return of the 
boats, with the welcome news of their having 
landed the ſtores in fafety, and left five men to 
take care of them; and that there was no ap- 
pearance of inhabitants being on the iſland where 
they landed: that they had found a ſecure harbour) 
well ſheltered from the weather, and alſo ſome 
freſh water. This good account revived them, 
and they proceeded in completing their raft with 
freſh vigour, having got another glaſs of wine 
with b cuit. A very diſtreſſing accident, how- 


ever, n this day; the mizen- maſt being 
found 
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found near the ſhip's ſtern, and part of the rigging 


entangled with the mizen chains, Godfrey Minks 
was employed to clear it, and while he was doing 


it, unluckily ſlipt overboard. The boats were 
i ſent to his aſſiſtance, but without 


effect. 


Having finiſhed the raft; -they loaded i it, together 
with the jolly-boat and pinnace, with as many 


ſtores and proviſions as they could bear, conſiſ- 
tently with the ſafety of the people who were 
to be in them; and, as the day was advancing, the 
captain ſummoned all the people aboard. Indeed, 


ſo buſily were they employed in bringing as much 


as poſſible with them, that it coſt ſome pains to 
get them all collected. Their feelings, on quitting: 
the Antelope, going they knew not whither,, 
were of the moſt diſtreffirig nature. The ſtouteſt 


of the hands were put aboard the pinnace, which 


took the raft in tow and moved lowly on, till 


they had cleared the reef; while the jolly-boat, 


which was of little ſervice to the raft, proceeded 


along to the ſhore, and joined their companions: | 
that had been left in the morning. They found a 


tent ready for their reception, and a ſpot. of 
ground cleared for the ſtores,, &c. 


The ſituation of thoſe aboard the pinnace and: | 


n th hey: cleared the reef, Was terrible. 
. P 5 indeed. 
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indeed. The great ſwelling of the ſea was ſuch, 
that they repeatedly loſt ſight of each other, and 
thoſe on the raft were obliged to tie themſelves to 
the planks” with ropes, to prevent their being 
waſhed off, whilſt the horror of the ſcene was 
increaſed by the ſcreams of the Chineſe, who 
. were not accuſtomed to the perils of the deep. 

When they had fairly cleared the reef, they 
got into deep ſmooth water, in the channel run- 
ning between the reef and the iſlands ; but, on 
approaching the land, they found a very ſtrong 
current which. drove them conſiderably to leeward. 
They ſoon found that they could not reſiſt its im- 
petuoſity, and therefore having brought the raft 
to a grapnel, all the hands got aboard the pinnaco, 


do relieve the rowers; mean while, the cargo 


of the jolly-boat-being unladen, Captain Wilſon 
was returning in her, to affiſt thoſe aboard the 
pinnace. The night was by this time dark, and 

the Captain overhearing them at a diſtance, 
hatled them. "Thoſe aboard the pinnace, over- 
joyed at the near proſpect of relief, returned the 
haloo, in a manner ſo unaſual, that Captain 
Wilſon immediately concluded they were natives. 
He was the readier to form this idea, as he had 


$5 juſt learned from thoſe on ſhore, that, from vari- 


au circumſtances, * had reaſon to conclude 
as. £ - there 
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moſt precipitation. Happily, however, they were 
ſoon relieved by the arrival of the pinnace, 


when all the company ſhook hands together 
| (need it be added) with great cordiality. They 


ſupped on cheeſe,” biſcuit and water, and: having 
lighted a: match by the diſcharge of a piſtol, 
they kindled a fire in the cove, by which they 
dried their clothes and warmed themſelves. 
The night proved very uncomfortable, as the 


weather was exceedingly tempeſtuous, while the 
fear of the ſhip going to pieces, before they could 
fave ſuch things as they needed, not a little height- 


ened their diſtreſs. Left they ſhould be ſur- 


there had been natives on that ſpot very lately; 
he therefore retreated to the ſhore with the ut- 


priſed by the natives, they ſet a watch ans ſlept 


on the ground by turns. 
Next forenoon, Monday the eleventh, proved 


very ſtormy z they attempted to bring off the raft 


in vainy and were obliged to leave it, bringing 


with them the fails and the nnn 


viſions. 


| derate, and the boats were diſpatched to the ſhip - 
to bring off what they could; while thoſe. on 


„ eee een 
arms. 
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The evening ſet in very ſqually, and as the 
boats did not return from the ſhip till about ten 
o'clock, thoſe on ſhore were not a little. alarmed 
zbout them; nor were they much eafier, when, 
on their return, they learned, that the veſſel was 
in ſuch a ſituation, as made it exceedingly pro- 
bable ſhe could not hold together till morning. 
When we econſider their ſituation on this infor- 
mation, it muſt be granted, that the viciſſitudes 
of human life have ſeldom produced a eoinci- 
dence of Circumſtances more peculiarly diſtreſſing. 
The only hope they had, of yet floating and re- 
pairing the veſſel; ſo as to return to China, now 
to all appearance impracticable ignorant where 
they were, or among whom—ſeparated not only 
from wives, children, and home, but from all 


_ _ mankind, except, perhaps, a race: of ſavages, as 


they naturally fuppoſed—without any proſpect 
of relief—and at the ſame time ſhivering under a 
' ſtorm. ſtill more tempeſtuous than the former 
night, altogether brings to view a ſituation, which 
none can think of; even at this diſtance of time, 


without commiſerating. 


In the morning it blew exceedingly ſtrong, ſo 
that the boats could not go off to the wreck. 
The men, therefore, employed themſelves in dry- 
ing their proviſions, and forming better tents, 


from 
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from the materials which they had brought FRY 
the ſhip the day before. About eight o'clock im 
morning, the people being employed as above, 
and in clearing the ground from the wood which 
was behind the tents, Captain Wilſon with Tom 
Roſe, a Malay, whom they had taken on Board at 
Macao, being on the beach, collecting the freſh: 
water which dropped from the rocks, ſaw two 
canoes, with men in them, coming round the 
point into the bay. This gave ſuch alarm, that 
the people all ran to their arms: however, as 
there were but few of the natives, Captain 
Wilſon deſired them to keep out of ſight, until 
they ſhould perceive. what reception he met 
with, but to be prepared for the worſt. They 
ſoon perceived that the natives had ſeen the Captain 
and Tom Roſe, for they converſed together, and 
kept their eyes ſtedfaſtly fixed on that part of the 
ſhore where the Engliſh were: The- natives ad- 
vanced very cautiouſſy towards them, and when 
they came near enough to be heard, the eaptain 
directed Roſes to ſpeak: to them in his own lan 
guage, which they at firſt did not ſeem to un- 


: derſtand ; but they ſtopped their canoes, and-ſoon- | 

after one of them aſked, in the Malay tongue, 
. Who our people were, and whether they were 

| n nano? Ret ane woe: 


py, 
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ply, that they were Engliſhmen, who had loſt 
their ſhip on the reef, but had ſaved their lives, 
and were friends. On this they ſeemed to con- 
fer together for a ſhort time, and then ſtepped 
out of the canoes into the water, and went to- 
ward the ſhore. Captain Wilſon inſtantly waded 
into the water to meet them, and embracing 
them in the moſt friendly manner, led them to 
the ſhore, and preſented them to his officers and 


unfortunate companions. They were eight in 


number, two of whom, it was afterwards known, 
were brothers to the Rupack, or King, of the 
neighbouring iſlands, and one was a Malay, who 
had been ſhipwrecked in a veſſel belonging to a 
Chineſe, reſident on the iſland of Ternate, one 
of the fame group of iſlands : he had been kindly 
treated by. the King, who, he faid, was a good 


man; and that his people alſo were courteous. 


He told them farther, that a eanoe having been 
aut fiſhing, had ſeen the ſhip's maſt; and that 


_ __ the King, being informed of it, ſent off theſe two 


canoes at four o'clock that morning, to ſee what 
Vas become of the people who had belonged to 
her; and they knowing of the harbour which the 
. Engliſhmen were in, had come directly thither. 
Being about breakfaſt hour, Captain Wilſon, 
Tom Roſe, and only a few others breakfafted with 


them ; 
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them; and in the courſe of their ſhort converſa- 
tion, a wiſh was hinted to be informed, by what 
means the Malay they had brought with them, 
had reached their iſlands. The Malay, who 
could indiſtinctly hammer out a few ſentences 
both of Dutch and Engliſh, informed them, that, 
he had formerly commanded a Chineſe trading 
veſſel, and about ten months ſince, on a voyage 
to Amboyna, had been caſt away on a neigh- 
bouring iſland, from whence he had come to 
Pelew; this account they afterwards found rea» 
ſon to believe was not juſt. The Malay alſo 
mentioned, that one of the Pelew fiſhing canoes 
had obſerved the wreck, and in conſequence, _ 
theſe two canoes had been diſpatched to fuccour _ 
the mariners if found. They diſliked; tea, but 


reliſhed the biſcuits very much; and in a ſhort time 


grew very familiar and happy with us. After 
breakfaſt Captain Wilſon introduced them to 
ſeveral of his officers, and acquainted them with 
our mode of welcoming, by ſhaking hands, a 
cuſtom which they never n omitted on 
meeting any of the Engliſſun. $ 

The natives e but + 
mirably proportioned and very muſcular. Their 
hair was long and black, rolled up in a peculiarly 
inner 120 | | neat: 


— 
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neat manner cloſe to their heads, Except the 
younger of the King's two ſons ; none of them 
had beards. They in general plucked out the 
hairs by the roots. They were quite naked, and 
their ſkins of a deep copper colour. 
They were conducted round the cove, 10 to 
| che great ſurprize of the Engliſh, walked on 
broken rock, ſhells, and thorny plants, With the 
greateſt eaſe. 
They were now enabled to ſupport a mutual 
| converfation, by means of the Malay-man, on the 
part of the natives, and Tom Roſe on that of 
the Engliſh, and thus had an opportunity of ex- 
amining one anotter as to the different appear- 
| ances, which occaſioned mutual ſurprize. 
From this firſt interval, as well as what hap- 
pened afterwards, it was evident that the natives 
had never before ſeen a white man, and were ig- 
norant of the exiſtence of any ſuch. The na- 
tural ſurprize at ſeeing them may therefore be 
conceived. | 
The appearance of clothes was quite new to 
them. At firſt, indeed, they were at a loſs to 
determine, whether the man and ann | 
not of the fame ſubſtance. | 
Nothing afforded them greater pe than the 


fight of two dogs belonging to the ſhip, which. 
x; OY: 
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immediately on their approach ſet up a loud bar, 
to the great delight of the natives, who anſvered 
them in a ſhout almoſt as violent. In theſe ani- 
mals they: took great delight, as, except” a few 
grey rats, there are no quadrupeds on the iſland. 

Captain Wilſon was exceedingly anxious to 


keep them ignorant of the nature and uſe of fire | 


arms; but one of them accidentally picking up a 
ſmall leaden bullet, ſurpriſed at its weight, ex- 
amined the Malay about it, who requeſted one of 
our muſquets to explain it by to him. They. 
ſeemed very deſirous that one of the Engliſh _ 
ſhould go with them in their canoes to their 

king, that he might ſee: what ſort of people they 


were. Every one agreed that it would be right. 


for. ſome perſon; to go; but as difficulties aroſe 
concerning who the perfon ſhould be, the Captain 
requeſted his brother, Mr. Matthias Wilſon, who 
readily conſented ; and about noon - one of the 
| canoes left the harbour, having Mr. Wilſon with 
them. The other canoe, with four perſons, 
among. whom was Raa Kook, the elder of the 
| king's brothers, and who was alſo General of his 
armies, remained with our people, of their own 
accord, until . the canoe returned with Mr. 

Welles 
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| The captain directed his brother to acquaint 
the king who they were; to relate to him, as well 


as he could, the nature of their misfortune ; to 
ſolicit his friendſhip and protection, and permiſ- 


ſion to build a veſſel to carry them back to their 


own country. He alſo ſent a preſent by him to 
the king, of a ſmall remnant of blue broad cloth, 
A caniſter of tea, another of ſugar-candy, and a 
jar of ruſk. The laſt article was added at the 
particular requeſt of the king's two brothers. 
During the abſenee of Matthias Wilſon, they 
had an opportunity of getting more intimately 
_ acquainted with Raa Kook, whom they found a 
moſt amiable character indeed. Obſerving a 
piece of poliſhed bone around his wrift, they took 
occaſion to enquire into the meaning of it, He 
informed them, it was a mark of great diſtinction, 
conferred only-on the blood royal, and principal 
officers of ſtate; and that he enjoyed it as being the 
_ king's. brother and commander in chief of the 
forces both by ſea and land. Raa Kook's friend- 
ſhip was therefore cultivated with all imaginable 
_ affiduity, and he, in return, ſhowed himſelf at- 
tached to them by a moſt attentive politeneſs; 
he imitated them in all their actions, and on every 
occaſion ſhewed them how high an opinion he 
had formed of them. The Malay on his firſt 
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arrival had ks the uſe of ſome clothing; 
which was readily granted, and an uniform coat 
with trowſers were at the fame time given to 
Raa Kook, who put them on, but ſoon wearied 
of them, as he found them cumberſome. He ex- 
amined into the moſt minute action, and was at 
no little pains to learn from the cook the me- 
thod of blowing up the fire with a bellows. 

In the morning of the fourteenth, two canoes 
arrived, in which were Arra Kooker, the king's. 
other brother, and one of the king's ſons. They 
informed Captain Wilſon that his brother was on. 
his way back; but that the canoe in which he 

was could not make ſo much ſpeed againſt the 
wind as theirs, which occaſioned the delay. The | 
king, by their means, offered thema hearty wel- 
come to his territories, and aſſured them of his. 
friendſhip and protection; he alſo deſired them to 
build a veſſel in any part of the ; iſland they in- 
clined, and that he and his ſubjects would wil- 
lingly afford them every aſſiſtance in their power. 
Raa Kook then took his nephew and introduced 
him particularly to the captain and his officers, and 
conducted him round the cove, explained ever 
thing agreeable to the information he himſelf had. 
- juſt received, and ſeemed mightily pleaſed with 
his friend's aſtoniſhment, Tbis young man was 
Hs very 
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* well made, but had a git in his noſe, 
probably the conſequence of a wound in bat- 
tle. 

In the forenoon two boats were diſpatched to the 
vreck. They found a number of the natives, in 
about twenty canoes, buſied in examining the 

veſſel; theſe Raa Kook ſoon diſpatched, and 

| on this, as well as on every occaſibn, did every 
 _ thing in his power to convince the Engliſh of his 
protecti on and friendſhip. 

Meantime the people were highly entertained 
with Arra Kooker, who proved to be a moſt fa- 
cetious entertaining man; 'poſſefling uncommon 

| talents for mimickry and humour. He deſcribed, 

by many diverting ſigns, the terror of Matthias 

Wilfon while at Pelew; indeed he had been un- 

der very great apprehenſion. But they were all 

revived with his appearance, and the account he 

gave them of his embaſly, in nearly the fallowing 
words: 

n ths apyitbach of the canoe in which I 
went to the iſland where the king lives, a valt 
* concourſe of the natives ran out of their houſes to 

ſee me come on ſhore. The king's brother took 
me by the hand, and led me up to the town, 
where a mat was ſpread for me, on a ſquare pave- 
ment, and I was directed to fit down on it. In 
5 „ a little 
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A little time the king appeared, and being mote 5 
out to me by his brother, I roſe and made my 
obeiſance after the manner of eaſtern nations, by 
lifting my hands to my head, and bending my 
body forward; but he did not ſeem to pay any at- 
tention to it. I then offered him the-preſents 
which my brother had ſent by me, and he received 
them in a very gracious manner. His brother 
now talked a great deal to him, the purport of 
which, as I conceived, wasto acquaint him with 
our diſaſter, and the number of us; aſter which 
the king ate ſome of the ſugar-candy, ſeemed to 
reliſh it, and diſtributed a little of it to ſeveral of 
his chiefs; and then directed all the things to be 
carried to his own houſe. This being done, he 
ordered refreſhments to be brought far me. 
A great crowd of the natives had by this time 
ſurrounded me, who were curious and eager to 
examine my clothes and perſon. But as it began 
to be dark, the king, his brother, myſelf, and ſe- - 
veral others, retired into a large houſe, where 
ſupper was brought in, conſiſting of yams boiled 
whole, and others boiled and beaten together, as 
we ſometimes do potatoes. There were likewiſe 


ſome ſhell-fiſh; but 1 could not determine what 
they were. 
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I ſpent the next day in walking about the 
iſland, and obſerving its produce, which conſiſted 
chiefly of yams and cocoa-nuts; the former they 

cultivate with great care, in large plantations, 
wich are all in ſwampy watery ground, ſuch as 
Es - the rice * in, in India.“ 
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